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INTRODUCTION 

T OVE is a mystery that, forever at the door of life, 
■*— ' holds the enraptured soul of the world with the elo- 
quence of imperishable deeds. t)own the centuries, from 
the time that the human heart learned to record its emo- 
tions in symbols, or letters, echoes the sound of his laugh- 
ter and his tears. And although he may have frequently 
changed his outward guise in deference to the times, or as 
custom demanded, still the inner, the basic, form of his 
expression has never changed, and the manner of his 
approach and appeal have remained forever the same. 
He has been compelled to conform in many ways to the 
complexities which modern civilization has imposed upon 
life, and, with life, language ; and when he speaks, — 
according to those whom we may call his inspired re- 
porters, — he does so with more restraint, with less 
directness, more technically, less simply, perhaps, than 
he did in the golden age of literature. He is probably 
more analytical now, more suggestive, at times, than he 
should be; due, perhaps, to the overcultivation of the 
present civilization. But, however, he is just as eloquent 
as he was in the Elizabethan period, and if he does appear 
to be less romantic in his address, his utterance and the 
manner of his approach are the same, and he himself no 
different, ethically, from what he was centuries ago. In 
the history of the world how he stands revealed ! On the 
stage of time what a conspicuous part he plays ! How 
intimately he touches us out of the \on% a%o m^ \as*fc 
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Introduction 

abstractions ! How near to our inmost beings still seem 
those ancient sorrows, those immortal joys, that reach 
out imploring arms to us from the legendary past ! — 

"O sovereign power of love ! O grief ! O balm ! — 
All records, saving thine, come cool and calm, 
And shadowy, through the mist of passed years." 

Since the morning stars sang together the first song of 
love, and the first man whispered its secret into the ear 
of the first woman, there has been no other subject, 
except that of his Maker, so poignantly intimate to the 
soul of man, and none that more constantly labors to 
expression through his art and letters. Down through 
the ages what a pageant the mere name of the god 
marshals before the mental eye ! ' What shapes, what 
presences, insubstantial as the wind, — 

" Shadowing more beauty in their airy brows 
Than have the white breasts of the queen of love," 

yet more enduring than marble or bronze, appealing 
and commanding, perishing yet imperishable, pass and 
repass in that world which human experience has re- 
corded and bequeathed to posterity! Joy and sorrow 
are of their train, hope and despair, rapture and agony. 
Behind them the blaze and ruin of the walls and towers 
of time; among them the threatening of spears and of 
shields; and over them the majesty of empire. Now 
the music of harps and viols attends their march; now 
the tumult of chariots and the blare and terror of trum- 
pets; and now silence, pierced with the portent of death 
and the wailing of voices, multitudinous, like a wind 
from the sea. Lord and lady, master and man, freeman 
and slave looking unutterable things. On they go, 
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realities in an unreal world which legend and history, 

song and story, have made their own. Now it is Hero 

lighting her torch to beacon Leander through the foam, 

or searching wild-haired, in the storm, the wreck-strewn 

shore of the Hellespont for his drowned body. Now it 

is — 

"Juliet leaning 

Amid her window-flowers, — sighing, weaning 

Tenderly her fancy from its virgin snow." 

And now it is Margaret in her haunted garden plucking 
the petals of a flower and murmuring the name of Faust, 
while Evil stands leering behind her. So they approach 
and pass, — Helen of Troy, Paolo and Francesca, Dante 
and Beatrice, Abelard and Heloise, — the line, seemingly, 
stretching itself out to the crack of doom. 

But the poetry of love has its place in the life of to-day 
just as it had it in the life of yesterday ; and above the 
grind and triumph of modern commercialism its voice 
persists as it did when Alexander marched his legions 
into Persia, and Rome was the market of the world. And 
the modern heart, like the ancient, listens and takes 
comfort and consolation from its word. The overworked 
girl, the hollow-eyed clerk, in the intervals of labor may 
"loaf and invite their souls" to a place apart, in a higher 
atmosphere, — that region to which all literature is able 
to translate the mortal mind at a moment's notice ; a 
world more real than that of looms and ledgers. In 
meditations of the master minds, put into prose and 
verse, is rest for the world-weary. There lies the true 
anodyne for care. How many hearts have taken hope, 
and gone forth strong again to face the battle of life, 
after these moments of soul-deliverance \ 
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Through such a book, — a Book of Love, let us say, 
— one may rise above the trivialities, the annoyances of 
life, and, breathing a diviner air, take hope of the future. 
Like a true philosopher's stone the mere glancing over 
the pages of such a book has the magic power of trans- 
muting the leaden moments into gold. Here love is 
given a permanent habitation; a theatre of spiritual 
action, where he performs, in imagination, various and 
beautiful parts for our mental entertainment. Here we 
may observe him in whatever role we choose : comedy 
or tragedy ; Ariel or Caliban ; we may even arrange the 
scenes to suit ourselves, selecting the costume he is to 
wear, conforming his very actions to our desire, and 
accompanying his performance with the ecstasy of our 
hearts. 

Altering yet never changing ; giving and denying, he 
addresses the human heart through the many visible 
forms of art, but through no form like that of letters. 
Here he has more permanence than in the attitudes 
which he assumes on canvas or in metal and stone. For 
the latter, in spite of what time has spared, are perishable 
forms, and subject sooner or later to accident or decay. 
But a love poem or passage from some great play, a 
story of tender passion, or a letter out of the heart, when 
they speak to the world in print, and their appeal is 
irresistible, waking indestructible memories and yearn- 
ings in the soul, are as sure of immortality as anything 
on earth can be. 

The present output of the press is so large that even a 

diligent reader is hardly able to skim its surface. What 

.is the outlook for the years to come? Who will have 

the time or even the inclination to master the mighty 

• • • 
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array of books ? To the compiler of the text-book and 
the anthology will be left the task of selection. The 
chances of survival will depend largely upon the happi- 
ness of these selections; and whether they run to one 
page, or to many pages, the author's fame will persist 
not according to the mass of his published work, but 
according to the excellence of his anthological represen- 
tation. In the general summing-up, mere mass unques- 
tionably will count with posterity, as it has always 
counted, and fame bulk large or small in literature 
according to the quantity and quality of the work pro- 
duced. But only the specialist and a few students and 
scholars will care to take time to peruse the total. 

Even now, modern writers absorb our attention to the 
exclusion of many of the great names in literature. 
They are, as it were, become obsolete. Nearly every one 
who reads anything has read a little of Shakespeare and 
Milton; some Dante and Goethe: and in prose a little 
of Scott and Dickens ; Thackeray and Hugo ; Emerson, 
Carlyle, and Gibbon, — but who now, except the spe- 
cialist, the editor or compiler of complete editions of their 
works, undertakes to read any of these in their entirety ? 
What the world wants is not the total harvest of their in- 
tellects, but the pure wheat winnowed from the chaff. 

Shakespeare and several of the others still hold their 
own, and, let us hope, will continue to hold it. But 
what shall we say of the modern author who has to com- 
pete with these ; who is incapable of accomplishing work 
that even approaches theirs in greatness, and yet whose 
volumes sell by the thousands? He, too, must come 
to the buttonmaker, or perish utterly. Like " Dodsley's 
Old Plays " most of the popular \itetatuxe oi VSaa ^res&fc^ 
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prose and verse, will be relegated to the remotest corners 
of library shelves, there to gather dust of neglect and 
oblivion as so many of their predecessors have done; 
while all that will survive to represent to the coming 
generations the literary output of the present will be a 
story or two, a handful of lyrics, a few sketches and 
essays, and some selections from contemporary drama 
— like those made by Charles Lamb from the English 
dramatic poets who lived about the time of Shakespeare. 
The theme that appeals to the largest number of readers 
and the one in which interest never flags is the all-absorb- 
ing one of love. Down the centuries comes the cry of 
the ballad-monger calling his wares; and even now, 
right here among us, we have his brother at the theatre 
entrances, or on the street corners, hawking his pam- 
phlets of popular songs. Like the metrical romances 
and ballads of Old France and England, these songs are 
nothing if not sentimental. People listen just as atten- 
tively now to such songs and romances as they listened 
in the Middle Ages to the wandering gleemen and jon- 
gleurs singing the story of " Aucassin et Nicolette." It is 
a sentimental habit that the human heart has acquired 
through centuries of indulgence. It is a habit, however, 
that I, for my part, would not have reformed. Even now, 
as it was in the time of the troubadours, what attracts 
and holds the interest of the public is not so much the 
melody as it is the words that relate some episode or 
miniature drama of love in the piece rendered. Be it 
happy or ridiculous, pensive or frivolous, pathetic or 
gay; be its phrasing classic or dialect, nevertheless, 
the heart-interest is there and that explains all. Senti- 
ment, even wretchedly expressed, will find response in 
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some breast; sympathy and emotion still wait under 
the modern garb of conventionalism for the same influ- 
ence that once moved with rapture the mediaeval heart 
of France and England, to awaken them again into 
applause. 

What subject is more intimate to the soul? What 
motif or theme in art is capable of exciting more imme- 
diate response in the bosom of man ? Only Religion — 
and what is Religion but love ? Forever over the roofs 
of the world is heard the voice of the lover calling his 
beloved: constantly, passionately, he utters his lyric 
cry, never aging, never failing ; forever new though old 
as the world is old. Out of the past, pleading and 
demanding, in the liquid Latin of Horace comes his 
call: — 

"... Per omnes 
Te deos oro!" 

and, antiphonal, out of the shadowy groves of Academe, 
forever answers the object of his adoration in the spiritual 
speech of Crashaw : — 

"Love, thou art absolute, sole Lord 
Of life and death." 

"Many waters cannot quench love, neither can the 
floods drown it." Stronger than death, through the 
refining essence of its fire, no matter how the battle of 
life may go, to it is ever the victory. Its constituents 
are imperishably such that nothing can ever annihilate ; 
and, like the fabled Phoenix, out of its own ashes it rises 
reborn. Not to life or death are intrusted the records 
of eternity, but to love that is everlasting; for life and 
death are but semblances of love. LAie m^am ?&&&&% 
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without its complement, love ; and death is but a door- 
way to his fulfilment. The association of death with 
love in art arid literature goes to confirm this: for the 
emotion occasioned in the soul by their union emphasizes 
that mortal yearning for something that lies beyond all 
knowledge, beyond the sphere of human action and 
aspiration ; a more perfect love than earth has cognizance 
of, divinely removed above all accident, all circumstance. 
The knowledge that life is imperfect and that without 
love it would be more so, is ever present to the soul. 
The highest expression of this truth is poetry. The 
intellect that interprets the great drama of life most 
convincingly must deal with its greatest dynamic forces 
— love and death. These are its principal factors ; but 
it is love that dominates the scenes, controls the action of 
the play. Death is a mere incident at the end. 

What "large draughts of intellectual day" has the 
mind of man, burning with the "thirsts of the soul," 
imbibed from this source, pouring forth unceasingly its 
inspiration ! What towering structures of the imagina- 
tion has it erected out of that inspiration ! Love is his 
own architect; and whatsoever he builds in sincerity 
and beauty of thought, whether it be out of his sorrow 
or out of his joy, — through the instrumentation of the 
poet or the composer, the sculptor or the painter, — is 
permanent. Genius is the craftsman, the instrument, 
through which love expresses himself, pouring himself 
forth in the various forms of beauty. And through 
these it is that he reaches the world, speaking an universal 
language; now, invested with the romance of the past, 

telling 

"Of the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome:" 
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now, garbed in the realism of the present, addressing the 
soul in conventional terms of every-day life. 

All the world loves a lover; and nothing commands 
attention more quickly than does a well-told love story 
or song of love. So it is that the singer of songs and the 
teller of tales will always be present with us ; and their 
utterances shall never lack for audience while man has a 
heart open to the revelations of the spirit and beating in 
response to them. But however brilliantly or profoundly 
these deliver their messages to the world, the heart will 
reject them if they fail in the respect of truth to nature. 

Many pieces of authentic utterance are gathered to- 
gether in this Book of Love ; many others are omitted. 
For who could put into one little volume all the lovely 
things in the world ? or who into one room all the riches ? 
Nevertheless, here are presented many masterpieces, 
prose and verse of unquestionable charm, capable of 
awakening an echo of sympathy in the hearts of all 
readers and lovers of the beautiful. It is to be regretted 
that more verse could not be included in the present 
collection, but there are so many compilations of love 
that confine themselves exclusively to selections from 
the poets, that flie editors of the present volume decided 
to make its distinctive feature one of prose quotations. 
If by so doing they have disappointed any who expected 
to find some particular poem, or passage of poetry, re- 
printed here, they will be compensated for the omission, 
perhaps, in the perusal of such classic passages of prose 
as are admitted in their places; prose, such as Allen's 
and Meredith's, which, like verse, unlocks gardens of 
unusual beauty where the soul can dream its fill among 

never-fading Bowers oi fiction. 
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What doorways of what palaces of enchantment does 
such a book as this set wide for us to enter ! where we 
may hear the stately raiment of love trailing to and fro. 
Or where we may glimpse, ghost-like, in the gloom, the 
sombre face of tragedy. What fairy ways it leads us, 
where fancy, like an elf, trips it to the "spirit ditties of 
no tone," or where, in some Endymion nook, pale 
melancholy sits brooding on the moon! Here, too, like 
Childe Roland, we may ride with adventure on some 
perilous quest, and hear the slughorn of surprise whose 
challenge flings wide the portals of night and mystery. 
Or mark the demon, jealousy, stealing, Malatesta-like, 
through the night to some tryst with crime. Fearful 
and beautiful pictures that literature has visioned for us 
in words, but none more beautiful than that of young 
love climbing the balcony of desire to barter his divinity 
for a rose ; or, a lyric on his lips, lute in hand, troubadour- 
like, under the tower of time singing his heart out to the 
stars. 

"Past ruin'd Ilion Helen lives, 
Alcestis rises from the shades ; 
Verse calls them forth ; 'tis verse that gives 
Immortal youth to mortal maids. • 

" Soon shall Oblivion's deepening veil 
Hide all the peopled hills you see, 
The gay, the proud, while lovers hail 
These many summers you and me." 

So, with these words of Walter Savage Landor, let us 
leave him, apostrophising the soul of loveliness, forgetful 
or scornful of death, telling his rapture to the world. 

Madison Cawein 
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OF the book of books most wondrous 
Is the tender one of love. 
With attention have I read ; 
Few of pages joyful, — 
Whole editions sorrow. — 
Of the sections one is parting ; — 
Meet again ! — a little chapter, 
Fragmentary. — Of afflictions 
Volumes, lengthened by interpellations, 
Endless without goal. 

Goethe 
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THERE are three loves that make and keep the world 
— the love that binds man and woman into one flesh 
and soul, the love that draws families into nations, the 
love that holds the world to God. 

Each love is justified in its own Immortality. 
All of our life that is worth the living is the expression 
of one or more of these loves; all our religions are 
attempts to explain them ; all our hopes are in their im- 
mortalities. Therefore every story that is not confined to 
the mere trappings of to-day must proceed from them. 
This book is about the first. 

From " One Immortality," by H. Fielding Hall 
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Love took up the glass of Time, and turn'd it in his 

glowing hands; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in golden 

sands. 

Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all the 

chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, pass'd in 

music out of sight. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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T is the nascent thing that evokes the keenest emo- 
tions; the bud — the babe — dawn — first love. 
From " Hints for Lovers," by Arnold Haultain 



Butterflies *^ *^ ^> *^ ^> ^> ^> 

O ILENTLY summer waxes. The first wave of warmth 
^ trembles northward, pauses, flees back, is gone; 
but it has left an imperishable touch on thousands of 
delicate things as a glacier scars the rocks. Another 
wave, more heated, more vitalizing, creeps forward; 
even while advancing it has died away amid the com- 
mon chill. Then follow the sunlit breakers, running 
faster and farther toward the changeless coast of the 
North, until over the entire gentle zone settles one deep, 
tranquil, crystalline, perfumed sea. 

Some day far out on this rockless ocean of air a solitary 
craft may be seen drifting — a gay little barge of two 
sails that seem woven of sunlight. From what port can 
it have started ? Whither is it bound ? What mariner 
holds it in charge ? With what freight may it be laden 
for the good of the world? Turn your best glass upon 
it : you will never answer. No pilot stands on board ; 
cargo there is none; of how it was built and where 
launched no hint is given ; it changes its course at every 
point, and can be meant to reach no port at all : the most 
fragile and daring of earthly cruisers, careening fearfully 
to the one side or the other under the lightest breeze, 
like a yellow leaf on the slow winds of autumn. 

By and by, in another part of the oce&ti, ^om qWin^ 
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a second vessel, fashioned like the first. Later, several ; 
at last a fleet without number. No bay of the earth was 
ever so crowded with human sail. What can it mean — 
this warm sea of air crossed and recrossed at every par- 
allel and meridian by rolling and rocking yellow-sail 
ships? 

Two that have had naught to do with their own build 
and launch are drifting — far apart, unknown to each 
other. Borne nearer, some day they pass within signal 
range ; but there is no salute : what do they care ! An- 
other day they crash into each other and are hard put 
to it to draw unharmed asunder ; but they are not friends, 
they are not enemies : each steers calmly on. Before the 
summer is gone, however, and at the instant of Nature 
they come within hailing distance again. Now they 
rush together. The meeting of zephyrs could not be 
more soft ; the onset of the ironclads could not be more 
resolute. Out of that countless fleet they think of each 
other alone. To them the ages gone, the ages to comei 
are nothing; their one moment is eternity; the whole 
universe was created for the sake of their love. Eager, 
winnowing wings, built up so airily of a distant sunbeam 
and a few grains of dust ! Weightless little bodies, 
heavy with Love ! How they ride the blue billows of 
air, circling, pursuing, mounting higher and higher, 
the first above the second, the second above the first; 
then whirling downward again, and so ever fleeing and 
seeking, floating and clinging blindly, helplessly, under 
the transport of all-compelling, unfathomable Nature ! 

As the end of it all, the two lash themselves together 
and go wandering by as one, or as one they come to still- 
ness on the nearest blossom. 
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Not long afterwards the darkened, roughened sea 
of air is filled with another fleet — snowflakes; and 
the wee yellow-sail ships of summer, where are they 
then? 

Can you consider a field of butterflies and not think 
of the blindly wandering, blindly loving, quickly passing 
human race? Can you observe two young people at 
play on the meadows of Life and Love without seeing 
in them a pair of these brief moths of the sun ? 

James Lane Allen 



f~\ HOW this spring of love resembleth 
^-^ Th' uncertain glory of an April day; 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 
And by-and-by a cloud takes all away. 

William Shakespeare 



Love's Young Dream ^ ^> ^y o ^y 

/^\H ! the days are gone, when Beauty bright 
^-^ My heart's chain wove ; 
When my dream of life, from morn till night, 
Was love, still love. 
New hope may bloom, 
And days may come, 
Of milder, calmer beam; 
But there's nothing half so sweet in life, 

As love's young dream : 
No, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream. 
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Though the bard to purer fame may soar, 

When wild youth's past ; 
Though he win the wise, who frowns before, 
To smile at last ; 
He'll never meet 
A joy so sweet, 
In all his noon of fame, 
As when first he sung to woman's ear 

His soul-felt flame, 
And at every close, she blush 'd to hear 
The one loved name. 

No, — that hallow'd form is ne'er forgot 

Which first love traced ; 
Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory's waste. 
'Twas odor fled 
As soon as shed ; 
'Twas morning's winged dream ; 
'Twas a light that ne'er can shine again 

On life's dull stream ; 
Oh ! 'twas light that ne'er can shine again 
On life's dull stream. 

Thomas Moore 

TT was a lover and his lass 
"*■ With a hey and a ho, and a hey nonino! 
That o'er the green corn-field did pass 
In the spring time, the only pretty ring time, 
When birds do sing hey ding a ding: 
Sweet lovers love the Spring. 

William Shakespeare 
8 
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Pen's First Love <^ ^> ^> 

T)EN tumbled down the step, and as he followed his com- 
-*- pardon up the creaking old stair, his knees trembled 
under him. He could hardly see when he entered, 
following the Captain, and stood in the room — in her 
room. He saw something black before him, and waving 
as if making a courtesy, and heard, but quite indistinctly, 
Costigan making a speech over him, in which the Captain, 
with his usual magniloquence, expressed to " me child" 
his wish to make her known to "his dear and admirable 
young friend, Mr. Awther Pindinnis, a young gentleman 
of property in the neighborhood, a person of refoined 
moind, and emiable manners, a sincare lover of poethry, 
and a man possest of a feeling and affectionate heart." 

1 1 It is very fine weather," Miss Fotheringay said, in an 
Irish accent, and with a deep, rich, melancholy voice. 

"Very," said Mr. Pendennis. In this romantic way 
their conversation began ; and he found himself seated on 
a chair, and having leisure to look at the young lady. 

She looked still handsomer off the stage than before 
the lamps. All her attitudes were naturally grand and 
majestical. If she went and stood up against the mantel- 
piece her robe draped itself classically round her; her 
chin supported itself on her hand, the other lines of her 
form arranged themselves in full harmonious undulations 
— she looked like a Muse in contemplation. If she sate 
down on a cane-bottomed chair, her arm rounded itself 
over the back of the seat, her hand seemed as if it ought 
to have a sceptre put into it, the folds of her dress fell 
naturally round her in order, like ladies of honor round 
a throne, and she looked like an empress. All her move- 
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ments were graceful and imperial. In the morning you 
could see her hair was blue-black, her complexion of 
dazzling fairness, with the faintest possible blush flicker- 
ing, as it were, in her cheek. Her eyes were gray, with 
prodigious long lashes ; and as for her mouth, Mr. Pen- 
dennis has given me subsequently to understand, that it 
was of a staring red color, with which the most brilliant 
geranium, sealingwax, or Guardsman's coat, could not vie. 

"And very warn," continued this empress and Queen of 
Sheba. 

Mr. Pen again assented, and the conversation rolled 
on in this manner. She asked Costigan whether he had 
had a pleasant evening at the George, and he recounted 
the supper and the tumblers of punch. Then the father 
asked her how she had been employing the morning. 

"Bows came," said she, "at ten, and we studied Opha- 
lia. It's for the twenty-fourth, when I hope, sir, we shall 
have the honor of seeing ye." 

"Indeed, indeed, you will," Mr. Pendennis cried; 
wondering that she should say "Ophalia," and speak with 
an Irish inflection of voice naturally, who had not the 
least Hibernian accent on the stage. 

"I've secured 'urn for your benefit, dear," said the 
Captain, tapping his waistcoat pocket, wherein lay Pen's 
sovereigns, and winking at Pen, with one eye, at which 
the boy blushed. 

"Mr. the gentleman's very obleging," said Mrs. 

Haller. 

"My name is Pendennis," said Pen, blushing. "I — 
I — hope you'll — you'll remember it." His heart 
thumped so as he made this audacious declaration, that 
he almost choked in uttering it. 
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"Pendennis " — she answered slowly, and looking him 
full in the eyes, with a glance, so straight, so clear, so 
bright, so killing, with a voice so sweet, so round, so low, 
that the word and the glance shot Pen through and 
through, and perfectly transfixed him with pleasure. 

"I never knew the name was so pretty before," Pen 
said. 

" 'Tis a very pretty name," Ophelia said. "Pent- 
weazle's not a pretty name. Remember, papa, when we 
were on the Norwich Circuit, Young Pentweazle, who 
used to play second old men, and married Miss Rancy, 
the Columbine; they're both engaged in London now, 
at the Queen's, and get five pounds a week. Pentweazle 
wasn't his real name. 'Twas Judkin gave it him, I don't 
know why. His name was Harrington ; that is, his real 
name was Potts ; fawther a clergyman, very respectable. 
Harrington was in London, and got in debt. Ye remem- 
ber, he came out in Falkland, to Mrs. Bunce's Julia." 

"And a pretty Julia she was," the Captain interposed ; 
"a woman of fifty, and a mother of ten children. Tis 
you ought to have been Julia, or my name's not Jack 
Costigan." 

"I didn't take the leading business then," Miss Fother- 
ingay said modestly ; " I wasn't fit for't till Bows taught 
me. 

"True for you, my dear," said the Captain: and bend- 
ing to Pendennis, he added, "Re juiced in circumstances, 
sir, I was for some time a fencing-master in Dublin 
(there 's only three men in the empire could touch me with 
the foil once, but Jack Costigan's getting old and stiff 
now, sir), and my daughter had an engagement at the 
thayater there; and 'twas there that my Mend, Mi. 
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Bows, who saw her capabilities, and is an uncommon 
'cute man, gave her lessons in the dramatic art, and 
made her what ye see. What have ye done since Bows 
went, Emily ? " 

"Sure, IVe made a pie," Emily said, with perfect 
simplicity. She pronounced it "poy." 

"If ye'll try it at four o'clock, sir, say the word," said 
Costigan gallantly. "That girl, sir, makes the best 
veal and ham pie in England, and I think I can promise 
ye a glass of punch of the right flavor." 

Pen had promised to be at home to dinner at six o'clock, 
but the rascal thought he could accommodate pleasure 
and duty in this point, and was only too eager to accept 
this invitation. He looked on with delight and wonder 
whilst Ophelia busied herself about the room, and pre- 
pared for the dinner. She arranged the glasses, and laid 
and smoothed the little cloth, all which duties she per- 
formed with a quiet grace and good humor, which en- 
chanted her guest more and more. The "poy" arrived 
from the baker's in the hands of one of the little choir- 
boy's brothers at the proper hour: and at four o'clock 
Pen found himself at dinner — actually at dinner with 
the greatest tragic actress in the world, and her father 
— with the handsomest woman in all creation — with 
his first and only love, whom he had adored ever since 
when ? — ever since yesterday, ever since forever. He 
ate a crust of her making, he poured her out a glass of 
beer, he saw her drink a glass of punch — just one wine- 
glass full — out of the tumbler which she mixed for her 
papa. She was perfectly good-natured, and offered to 
mix one for Pendennis too. It was prodigiously strong ; 
Pen had never in his life drunk so much spirits and water. 
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Was it the punch, or the punch-maker who intoxicated 
him? ... He saw a pair of bright eyes, and he be- 
lieved in them — a beautiful image, and he fell down and 
worshipped it. He supplied the meaning which her 
words wanted ; and created the divinity which he loved. 
Was Titania the first who fell in love with an ass, or 
Pygmalion the only artist who has gone crazy about a 
stone ? He had found her ; he had found what his soul 
thirsted after. He flung himself into the stream and 
drank with all his might. Let those say who have been 
thirsty once how delicious that first draught is. 

William M. Thackeray 

Juan and Haidee ^ ^ ^> ^ "^ *^ 

TT was the cooling hour, just when the rounded 
•*■ Red sun sinks down behind the azure hill, 
Which then seems as if the whole earth it bounded, 

Circling all nature, hush'd, and dim, and still, 
With the far mountain-crescent half surrounded 

On one side, and the deep sea calm and chill 
Upon the other, and the rosy sky, 
With one star sparkling through it like an eye. 

And thus they wander'd forth, and hand in hand, 

Over the shining pebbles and the shells, 
Glided along the smooth and harden'd sand, 

And in the worn and wild receptacles 
Work'd by the storms, yet work'd as it were plann'd, 

In hollow halls, with sparry roofs and cells, 
They turn'd to rest ; and, each clasp'd by an arm, 
Yielded to the deep twilight's purple chaxm. 
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They look'd up to the sky, whose floating glow 
Spread like a rosy ocean, vast and bright ; 

They gazed upon the glittering sea below, 
Whence the broad moon rose circling into sight ; 

They heard the wave's splash, and the wind so low, 
And saw each other's dark eyes darting light 

Into each other — and, beholding this, 

Their lips drew near, and clung into a kiss ; 

A long, long kiss, a. kiss of youth, and love, 

And beauty, all concentrating like rays 
Into one focus, kindled from above ; 

Such kisses as belong to early days, 
Where heart, and soul, and sense, in concert move, 

And the blood's lava, and the pulse a blaze, 
Each kiss a heart-quake, — for a kiss's strength, 
I think, it must be reckon'd by its length. 

By length I mean duration ; theirs endured 

Heaven knows how long — no doubt they never 
reckon'd ; 

And if they had, they could not have secured 
The sum of their sensations to a second : 

They had not spoken ; but they felt allured, 
As if their souls and lips each other beckon'd, 

Which, being join'd, like swarming bees they clung — 

Their hearts the flowers from which the honey sprung. 

They were alone, but not alone as they 
Who shut in chambers think it loneliness ; 

The silent ocean, and the starlight bay, 

The twilight glow, which momently grew less, 
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The voiceless sands, and dropping caves, that lay 

Around them, made them to each other press, 
As if there were no life beneath the sky 
Save theirs, and that their life could never die. 

They fear'd no eyes nor ears on that lone beach, 
They felt no terrors from the night, they were 

All in all to each other : though their speech 

Was broken words, they thought a language there, — 

And all the burning tongues the passions teach 
Found in one sigh the best interpreter 

Of nature's oracle — first love, — that all 

Which Eve has left her daughters since her fall. 

Haidee spoke not of scruples, ask'd no vows, 

Nor offer'd any ; she had never heard 
Of plight and promises to be a spouse, 

Or perils by a loving maid incurr'd ; 
She was all which pure ignorance allows, 

And flew to her young mate like a young bird ; 
And, never having dreamt of falsehood, she 
Had not one word to say of constancy. 

She loved, and was beloved — she adored, 
And she was worshipp'd ; after nature's fashion, 

Their intense souls, into each other pour'd, 
If souls could die, had perish'd in that passion, — 

But by degrees their senses were restored, 
Again to be overcome, again to dash on ; 

And, beating 'gainst his bosom, HaideVs heart 

Felt as if never more to beat apart. 

Gwrgi Lord B^tou 
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The Value of First Love ^ ^ <^ ^ 

\70UR love-affairs — how well you have outgrown 
■*■ them and how ably you criticise them ! They have 
not withstood the test of time, for you bear them no 
loyalty. Calfdom and whelpage, vagaries of adolescence, 
you call them. You do not show them much respect ! 
For this reason your examples lose what weight they 
might have borne. They belong so wholly to the past, 
they are mere wraiths of bygone stirrings, they cannot 
clothe you with knowledge of love. Cold now, what boots 
it that you have been afire ? You cannot be taught by 
what is utterly over. 

You are catching what I aim to say, I hope, for I aim 
to say much. Put it that instead of a girl whom you 
idealized, it was a principle — some scheme of reform 
which you honored with all the passion of young hope and 
dream, and which knit your alert being into a Laocoon of 
striving. Your maturer eyes see this ideal impossible 
and narrow. In no wise can it satisfy your bolder reach 
and larger sympathy. But you do not laugh at what 
has been. If you strove for it sincerely at any time, no 
matter how remote, you could never again deride it. 
Because once you loved it you are eternal keeper of the 
key to its good. What has been wholly yours you 
never quite desert. Nothing has remained to you of 
your love-affairs, therefore your recital of them is empty 
of meaning. If you were in love to-day, and because of 
your philosophy you determined to do battle with your 
feeling, your experience would be more authorita- 
tive. ... 
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The ardors of calfdom and whelpage that you smile 
at I would have you throb with. You underrate the 
firstlings of the heart, the rose and white blossoming, 
the call upon the senses and the readiness to respond and 
to fulfil, to give and to take, to be and make happy — 
the great pride and utter abandon which is young love. 
At fifteen, fortunately for the development of mind and 
character, hope is placed where hope must pine. Love, 
then, is doomed to be tragic. The youth "attains to 
be denied.' ' But he sounds his depth. Thereafter, he 
knows what to expect of himself. He has a precedent. 
After this he will count it a sin to forget, and to accept 
the solace of mediocrity. In this lies the value of the 
tragedy. 

The Kempton-Wace Letters 

Richard Feverel meets Lucy ^> ^^ ^ 

*\ \ 7HEN nature has made us ripe for love, it seldom 
* * occurs that the Fates are behindhand in furnishing 
a temple for the flame. 

Above, green-flashing plunges of a weir, and shaken 
by the thunder below, lilies, golden and white, were sway- 
ing at anchor among the reeds. Meadow-sweet hung 
from the banks thick with weed and trailing bramble, 
and there also hung a daughter of earth. Her face was 
shaded by a broad straw hat with a flexible brim that left 
her lips and chin in the sun, and, sometimes nodding, 
sent forth a light of promising eyes. Across her shoulders, 
and behind, flowed large loose curls, brown in shadow, 
almost golden where the ray touched them. She was 
simply dressed, befitting decency and the seasfctu Oyl *. 
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closer inspection you might see that her lips were stained. 
This blooming young person was regaling on dewberries. 
They grew between the bank and the water. Apparently 
she found the fruit abundant, for her hand was making 
pretty progress to her mouth. Fastidious youth, which 
shudders and revolts at woman plumping her exquisite 
proportions on bread-and-butter, and would (we must 
suppose) joyfully have her quite scraggy to have her quite 
poetical, can hardly object to dewberries. Indeed the 
act of eating them is dainty and induces musing. The 
dewberry is a sister to the lotus, and an innocent sister. 
You eat : mouth, eye, and hand are occupied, and the 
undrugged mind free to roam. And so it was with 
the damsel who knelt there. The little skylark went up 
above her, all song, to the smooth southern cloud lying 
along the blue: from a dewy copse standing dark over 
her nodding hat the blackbird fluted, calling to her with 
thrice mellow note : the kingfisher flashed emerald out 
of green osiers: a bow- winged heron travelled aloft, 
seeking solitude: a boat slipped toward her, containing 
a dreamy youth : and still she plucked the fruit, and ate, 
and mused, as if no fairy prince were invading her terri- 
tories, and as if she wished not for one, or knew not her 
wishes. Surrounded by the green shaven meadows, 
the pastoral summer buzz, the weirfalFs thundering white, 
amid the breath and beauty of wild flowers, she was a 
bit of lovely human life in a fair setting ; a terrible attrac- 
tion. The Magnetic Youth leaned round to note his 
proximity to the weir-piles, and beheld the sweet vision. 
Stiller and stiller grew nature, as at the meeting of two 
electric clouds. Her posture was so graceful that, though 
he was making straight for the weir, he dared not dip a 
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scull. Just then one most enticing dewberry caught her 
eyes. He was floating by unheeded, and saw that her 
hand stretched low, and could not gather what it sought. 
A stroke from his right brought him beside her. The 
damsel glanced up dismayed, and her whole shape 
trembled over the brink. Richard sprang from his boat 
into the water. Pressing a hand beneath her foot, which 
she had thrust against the crumbling wet sides of the 
bank to save herself, he enabled her to recover her bal- 
ance, and gain safe earth, whither, emboldened by the 
incident, touching her finger's tip, he followed her. 

He had landed on an island of the still-vexed Ber- 
moothes. The world lay wrecked behind him: Rayn- 
ham hung in mists, remote, a phantom to the vivid reality 
of this white hand which had drawn him thither away 
thousands of leagues in an eye-twinkle. Hark, how 
Ariel sung overhead! What splendor in the heavens! 
What marvels of beauty about his enchanted head ! 
And, O you wonder ! Fair Flame ! by whose light the 
glories of being are now first seen. . . . Radiant Mi- 
randa ! Prince Ferdinand is at your feet. 

Or is it Adam, his rib taken from his side in sleep, and 
thus transformed, to make him behold his Paradise, and 
lose it ? . . . 

The youth looked on her with as glowing an eye. It 
was the first Woman to him. 

And she — mankind was all Caliban to her, saving 
this one princely youth. 

So to each other said their changing eyes in the moment 
they stood together ; he pale, and she blushing. 

She was indeed sweetly fair, and would have been held 
fair among rival damsels. On a magic fc\\.atfc, vcA \o *. 
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youth educated by a System, strung like an arrow drawn 
to the head, he, it might be guessed, could fly fast and 
far with her. The soft rose in her cheeks, the clearness 
of her eyes, bore witness to the body's virtue; and 
health and happy blood were in her bearing. Had she 
stood before Sir Austin among rival damsels, that Scien- 
tific Humanist, for the consummation of his System, 
would have thrown her the handkerchief for his son. 
The wide summer-hat, nodding over her forehead to her 
brows, seemed to flow with the flowing heavy curls, 
and those fire-threaded mellow curls, only half-curls, 
waves of hair call them, rippling at the ends, went like 
a sunny red- veined torrent down her back almost to her 
waist: a glorious vision to the youth, who embraced 
it as a flower of beauty, and read not a feature. There 
were curious features of color in her face for him to have 
read. Her brows, thick and brownish against a soft 
skin showing the action of the blood, met in the bend of a 
bow, extending to the temples long and level : you saw 
that she was fashioned to peruse the sights of earth, 
and by the pliability of her brows that the wonderful 
creature used her faculty, and was not going to be a 
statue to the gazer. Under the dark, thick brows an arch 
of lashes shot out, giving a wealth of darkness to the 
full frank blue eyes, a mystery of meaning — more than 
brain was ever meant to fathom: richer, henceforth, 
than all mortal wisdom to Prince Ferdinand. For when 
nature turns artist, and produces contrasts of color on a 
fair face, where is the Sage, or what the Oracle, shall 
match the depth of its lightest look ? 

Prince Ferdinand was also fair. In his slim boating 
attire his figure looked heroic. His hair, rising from the 
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parting to the right of his forehead, in what his admiring 
Lady Blandish called his plume, fell away slanting silkily 
to the temples across the nearly imperceptible upward 
curve of his brows there — felt more than seen, so slight 
it was — and gave to his profile a bold beauty, to which 
his bashful, breathless air was a flattering charm. An 
arrow drawn to the head, capable of flying fast and far 
with her ! He leaned a little forward to her, drinking 
her in with all his eyes, and young Love has a thousand. 
Then truly the System triumphed, just ere it was to fall ; 
and could Sir Austin have been content to draw the arrow 
to the head, and let it fly, when it would fly, he might 
have pointed to his son again, and said to the world, 
" Match him ! " Such keen bliss as the youth had in the 
sight of her, an innocent youth alone has powers of soul 
in him to experience. 

George Meredith 

Nichola's Hour of Arcady ^^ 'O ^^ ^> 

T TE was a fine, handsome fellow, — Eric Chartres, this 
*■• -*• young lover of Lisa's, and their sweetest confusions 
and dignities were enchanting. Pelleas and I sat on the 
red sofa and beamed at them, and the little fire tossed 
and leaped on the hearth, and the shadows gathered in the 
corners and fell upon us ; and on Lisa and her lover the 
firelight rested. 

What a wonderful hour it was for our plain drawing- 
room, for so many years doomed to be merely the home 
of talk about war and rumors of war and relatives and 
their colorless doings and even about matches made for 
shadowy lovers whom it never might see. &&& xarw \ka. 
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room was called on to harbor Young Love itself. No 
wonder that the sober bindings on the shelves tried in the 
yellow firelight to give news from their own storied hearts 
that beat with the hearts of other lovers. No wonder 
that the flowers on the mantel looked perilously like a 
bridal wreath. At last, at last the poor room long de- 
prived of its brightest uses was habited by Young Love. 

Presently Pelleas startled me from my reverie. 

"It's twenty past five," he murmured, "and no tea." 

But even in that moment the stair door creaked and 
then I heard her coming up, one step at a time, so that 
I knew her to be laden with the tray. 

Pelleas hastened to open the door for her and we were 
both fain to gasp with astonishment. For in Nichola 
came, splendid in the newest and bluest of dresses with 
— wonder of all ! — a white cap and apron to which only 
very stately occasions can persuade her. And when she 
had set the tray on the table I had much ado to keep from 
grasping her brown hands. For she had brought the 
guest-silver, my Royal Sevres, my prettiest doilies, and O, 
such thin, white, chicken sandwiches, such odorous tea 
and thick cream, and to crown all a silver dish of bonbons. 

I tried to look my gratitude to her and I saw her stand- 
ing by the fire tranquilly inspecting Lisa's young lover 
and pretty Lisa herself, who was helping him to place my 
chair. And it may have been a trick of the firelight, but 
I fancied that I detected on Nichola's face that expression 
of the morning, as if her features were a little out of 
drawing, by way of bodying forth some unwonted 
thought. Then very slowly she rolled her arms in her 
crisp white apron as she had done in the morning and 
very slowly she began to speak. 
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" My father had many goats in Capri," she said again, 
"and one summer I went with him to buy more. And 
at noon my father left me in the valley while he went to 
look at some hill flocks. As for me, I sat by a tree to eat 
my lunch of goat's cheese and bread, and a young shep- 
herd of those parts came and brought me berries and a 
little pat of sweet butter and we shared them. I did not 
see him again, but now I have made you a little pat of 
sweet butter," said Nichola, nodding. 

We were all silent, and Pelleas and I were spellbound ; 
for it was as if this old, withered, silent woman had 
suddenly caught aside her robe and had looked into her 
own heart and given us news of its ancient beating. Old 
Nichola to have harbored such an hour of Arcady as this ! 
And at that moment she turned to me with a kind of 
fury. 

"For the love of heaven," she cried terribly, "why sit 
there stock-still till the crumpets are stone cold and the 
tea as red as the tail of a fox ? Eat ! " 

She was out of the room like a whirlwind and clattering 
down the stairs. And for a moment we all looked silently 
in each other's faces and smiled a little — but tenderly, 
as if some unknown lover had lifted his head from the 
grave. 

Thereafter we drank our tea very happily, and Lisa's 
young lover, with his whole heart in his eager face, told 
us quite simply of his love for her and begged us to help 
him. And we all well-nigh laughed and cried together 
at the bright business of life. 

Zona Gale 
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The Silver Thimble ^> ^ ^> ^ -Qy 

TN her villa at Monaco, la Schomberg was dying, slowly 
■*■ dying of grief and ennui. The famous beauty, 
beautiful still in spite of twenty years of dissipation, felt 
her eyes growing dim — those wonderful eyes which had 
caused so much madness and despair. The veil of cat- 
aract was over them, and each day it grew thicker. 
Two years ago she had felt the first symptoms of the ter- 
rible malady. One morning, looking into the mirror of 
her dressing table, she saw her face wrapped, as it were, 
in a light mist ; the next day the horrible haze had grown 
heavier ; then la Schomberg recalled the headaches and 
dizziness which had been troubling her for months — 
how she had been tormented by fluttering flies, black 
spots in the air, and spider webs. Oculists were con- 
sulted ; they all agreed in their diagnosis. The symptoms 
went on, slow, increasing, relentless. Then one day the 
doctors had suggested an operation. But la Schomberg 
was terrified. This woman, who had caused so much 
suffering, shrank from pain; her nerves, tired and ex- 
hausted by her life of pleasure, quivered and rebelled at 
the thought of the knife — and she, for whose sake the 
young prince of Royaumont, a boy of twenty years 
and mad with love of her, had been run through by the 
treacherous sword of a coward — thrust back the sur- 
geons and let the malady take its course. To-day she 
was almost blind. 

La Schomberg's villa was the most beautiful and com- 
manded the finest view of all the villas in that corner of 
Paradise, Monaco. The passer-by, looking beyond the 
iron gates gay with climbing roses, at the veranda with 
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its pink blinds, might imagine it the abode of happiness. 
But la Schomberg was as sad as death — she no longer 
knew the different flowers, save by their perfume, and the 
dazzling blue of the Mediterranean came only in the 
rhythm of its waves. After having lived on the joys of 
sensation she could now only dream of past delights. 
When a bouquet came, she breathed its fragrance for a 
moment, then threw it aside in a passion. 

Notwithstanding la Schomberg's semi-blindness she 
could still see very bright things if she held them close to 
her eyes, and the last joy of those wonderful eyes was 
in looking over her diamonds and precious stones. Every 
evening her maid would bring to the lady's tiny boudoir 
a table covered with deep red velvet and place on it 
(between the two candelabra where twenty perfumed 
wax candles blazed), a heavy ebony coffer, studded with 
silver nails, which held her mistress's jewels. La Schom- 
berg, lounging in an easy chair, would take out, one by 
one, all the cases in the coffer and with her purblind 
eyes gaze long and lovingly at the rings, necklaces, ear- 
rings, brooches, and tiaras. This was the only pleasure 
which the sad woman's eyes had now — those eyes dark 
with the blackness of midnight — the diamond's flash, 
the orient of a rare pearl, the glow of a ruby, — they alone 
gave her the last gleams of the dying day. Her eyes 
would dilate with ecstasy and, as she stared at the 
sparkling gems, the different donors came back to her. 

"Here is the ruby pendant of the Grand Duke. How 
dull he must be, exiled in Scotland, where he fled when his 
subjects pelted his carriage with mud — glorious rubies, 
the color of pigeon's blood, — and very rare, found only 
in an island of Ceylon. 
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"These pearls were the gift of Werthemin, blue-black 
pearls, horribly dear. I remember I sent him away 
because he was stupid enough to offer his wife a necklace 
like this at the same time he sent me mine. These ear- 
rings came from the Marquis. Poor Leon — he wasn't 
rich — but such a gentleman! Two male sapphires, six 
carats each — a splendid present from a poor devil, 
he must have won at baccarat the night before. These 
emeralds from Veli-Bey. Ah — they have had sad fates, 
all my good friends — he was found on his divan, strangled 
by the order of the Khedive — such superb emeralds." 

Lingering over these memories, all ending with 
shame or sorrow, la Schomberg closed each case with a 
hard dick and put it back in the ebony coffer where they 
lay packed tightly together, like coffins in a family vault. 
Sometimes she reached down to the very bottom of the 
coffer and drew out odds and ends, old-fashioned orna- 
ments long since put aside. These were not bright 
enough for her to distinguish them or to recall their dif- 
ferent donors. Then Manette, her maid, would come 
to her chair, for she often got some of these waifs — a bent 
ring, an imitation medal, a scrap of gold chain. And one 
evening, fingering this flotsam and jetsam of the treas- 
ures, the maid was surprised to find an old silver thim- 
ble, modest trinket of the poor, meant for honest labor 
and strangely out of place here. 

Manette put it on her finger and said smiling to her 
mistress, "A silver thimble ! Look, Madame, what is it 
doing here?" 

La Schomberg could not see, but she took the thimble 
and rolled it slowly between her fingers. In an instant, 
like a flash of lightning, she was back again in the old 
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days, when she was still Virginie Poirot. She had just 
finished her apprenticeship to a florist in the Rue Saint 
Denis. It was Jean Baptiste, the errand boy, who had 
given her that silver thimble for New Year's. He had 
loved her with his whole heart and wanted to make her 
his wife. Although every day he ran from end to end of 
Paris, each evening he would take her home to her 
parents, who were concierges in the chaussee Clignan- 
court. This handsome boy, with rosy cheeks and tousled 
hair, was a very presentable suitor. But, between them, 
they scarcely earned eight francs a day. How could they 
begin housekeeping with such meagre resources ? So she 
had refused him. It was in the Faubourg Poissoniere, 
in front of a tobacco shop. She had stopped suddenly 
and cried: "See here, there's no use in coming with me 
any more ! Let's have done with it." Eight days after- 
wards, she was persuaded to go with a gay crowd to the 
Elysee Montmartre and that was the end of her old life. 

Six months later when she was on the stage, ah ! how 
time passes — he was found dead, asphyxiated, and on 
the chair by his bed was a bit of writing — "I die because 
of Virginie — my love is stronger than I am." 

La Schomberg's face — that sad face of a woman old 
and blind — grew more sorrowful — she put the thimble 
in the very bottom of the ebony coffer. 

"Well," repeated the maid — with her silly smile — 
" what does the thimble mean ? " 

But la Schomberg shut the coffer roughly — answering 
with the coarse accent of the faubourg, which she had 
never lost — "That? It is nothing. It is my lost 
youth." Francois Coppie 

Translated by M. £. Paindexter 
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The Guest <^y <^y ^* ^s* *^ ^s* ^s* 

T IGHTS Love, the timorous bird, to dwell, 
-" While summer smiles, a guest with you ? 
Be wise betimes and use him well, 
And he will stay in winter too : 
For you can have no sweeter thing 
Within the heart's warm nest to sing. 

The blue-plumed swallows fly away, 

Ere autumn gilds a leaf; and then 
Have wit to find, another day, 

The little clay-built house again: 
He will not know, a second spring, 
His last year's nest, if Love take wing. 

Thomas Ashe 
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Jeanie Morrison 

'VE wandered east, I've wandered west, 
Through many a weary way ; 
But never, never can forget 

The luve o' life's young day ! 
The fire that's blawn on Beltane e'en, 

May weel be black 'gin yule ; 
But blacker fa' awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 

William Motherwell 
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Dante and Beatrice 

NINE times already, since my birth the starry heaven 
of light had returned almost to the selfsame point 
on its revolution, when first appeared to my eyes the 
glorious Lady of my mind, she was by many called Bea- 
trice, not knowing wherefore she was so called. . . . 
And she appeared to me clad in a most noble color, a 
subdued and pure crimson, girded and adorned in a 
manner befitting her extreme youth. At the moment I 
say truly that the spirit of life, which dwelleth in the most 
secret chamber of the heart, began to tremble so violently, 
that it was painfully perceptible in the smallest pulses ; 
and trembling it spake these words: "Behold a god 
stronger than I, who coming, shall rule over me." 

Dante's Vita Nuova 
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Aucassin and Nicolete -Qv -Qv -^ -ov ^> 

[The old Count Garin de Biaucaire, finding that his heir, Aucassin, 
would wed the waif Nicolete, threatens her with death by fire. 
Wherefore goes Aucassin to the wars and Nicolete is shut away in a 
sealed tower. Thence she escapes into the forest and builds a lodge of 
green. There Aucassin seeks his lady and they wander far until 
parted by Saracens and carried away, Aucassin in one ship and 
Nicolete in another. Driven by storm, Aucassin is wrecked in 
his own land, where the people, since his father is now dead, take 
him tothe castle and become his men. But fair Nicolete finds her 
father in the King of Carthage, who would give her to be the wife of 
a great King.] 

"XTOW Nicolete considered by what means she might 
-*■ ^ seek for Aucassin. Then she got her a viol, and 
learned to play on it, till they would have married her on 
a day to a great King of Paynim, and she stole forth by 
night, and came to the seaport, and dwelt with a poor 
woman thereby. Then took she a certain herb, and 
therewith smeared her head and her face, till she was all 
brown and stained. And she let make coat, and mantle, 
and smock, and hose, and attired herself as if she had been 
a harper. So took she the viol and went to a mariner, 
and so wrought on him that he took her aboard his vessel. 
Then hoisted they sail, and fared on the high seas even 
till they came to the land of Provence. And Nicolete 
went forth and took the viol, and went playing through 
all that country, even till she came to the castle of Biau- 
caire, where Aucassin lay. 

Here singeth one: 

At Biaucaire below the tower 

Sat Aucassin, on an hour, 

Heard the bird, and watched the flower.* 
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With his barons him beside, 

Then came on him in that tide, 

The sweet influence of love 

And the memory thereof ; 

Thought of Nicolete the fair. 

And the dainty face of her 

He had loved so many years, 

Then was he in dule and tears ! 

Even then came Nicolete, 

On the stair a foot she set, 

And she drew the viol bow 

Through the strings and chanted so ; 

"Listen, lords and knights to me. 

Lords of high or low degree, 

To my story list will ye 

All of Aucassin and her 

That was Nicolete the fair ? 

And their love was long to tell, 

Deep woods through he sought her well, 

Paynims took them on a day 

In Torelore and bound they lay. 

Of Aucassin nought know we, 

But fair Nicolete the free 

Now in Carthage doth she dwell, 

There her father loves her well, 

Who is king of that countrie. 

Her a husband hath he found, 

Paynim lord that serves Mahound ! 

Ne'er with him the maid will go, 

For she loves a demoiseau, 

Aucassin, that ye may know, 

Swears to God that never mo 

With a lover will she go 

Save with him she loveth so 

In long desire." 



So speak they, say they, tell they the Tale : — 
When Aucassin heard Nicolete speak in this wise, he 
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was right joyful, and drew her on one side, and spoke, 
saying : — 

"Sweet fair friend, know ye nothing of this Nicole te, 
of whom ye have thus sung ? " 

"Yea, Sir, I know her for the noblest creature, and the 
most gentle, and the best that ever was born on ground. 
She is daughter to the King of Carthage that took her there 
where Aucassin was taken, and brought her into the city 
of Carthage, till he knew that verily she was his own 
daughter, whereon he made right good mirth. Anon 
wished he to give her for her lord one of the greatest 
kings of all Spain, but she would rather let herself be 
hanged or burned, than take any lord, how great soever." 

"Ha! fair sweet friend," quoth the Count Aucassin, 
"if thou wilt go into that land again, and bid her come 
and speak to me, I will give thee of my substance, more 
than thou wouldst dare to ask or take. And know ye, 
that for the sake of her, I have no will to take a wife, 
howsoever high her lineage. So I wait for her, and never 
will I have a wife, but her only. And if I knew where 
to find her, no need would I have to seek her." 

"Sir," quoth she, "if ye promise me that, I will go in 
quest of her for your sake, and for hers, that I love 
much." 

So he sware to her, and anon let give her twenty livres, 
and she departed from him, and he wept for the sweetness 
of Nicolete. And when she saw him weeping, she said : 

"Sir, trouble not thyself so much withal. For in a 
little while shall I have brought her into this city, and ye 
shall see her." 

When Aucassin heard that, he was right glad thereof. 
And she departed from him, and went ixto Xtas, c\\^ \s> 
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the house of the Captain's wife, for the Captain her father 
in God was dead. So she dwelt there, and told all her 
tale; and the Captain's wife knew her, and knew well 
that she was Nicolete that she herself had nourished. 
Then she let wash and bathe her, and there rested she 
eight full days. Then took she an herb that was named 
Eyebright and annointed herself therewith, and was as 
fair as ever she had been all the days of her life. Then 
she clothed herself in rich robes of silk whereof the lady 
had great store, and then sat herself in the chamber on a 
silken coverlet, and called the lady and bade her go and 
bring Aucassin her love, and she did even so. And when 
she came to the Palace she found Aucassin weeping, and 
making lament for Nicolete his love, for that she delayed 
so long. And the lady spake unto him and said : — 

"Aucassin, sorrow no more, but come thou on with me, 
and I will shew thee the thing in the world that thou 
lovest best ; even Nicolete thy dear love, who from far 
lands hath come to seek of thee." And Aucassin was 
right glad. 

Here singeth one: 

When Aucassin heareth now 
That his lady bright of brow 
Dwelleth in his own countrie, 
Never man was glad as he. 
To her castle doth he hie 
With the lady speedily, 
Passeth to the chamber high, 
Findeth Nicolete thereby. 
Of her true love found again 
Never maid was half so fain. 
Straight she leaped upon her feet • 
When his love he saw at last, 
Arms about her 'did he cast, 
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Kissed her often, kissed her sweet, 
Kissed her fips and brows and eyes. 
Thus all night do they devise, 
Even till the morning white. 
Then Aucassin wedded her, 
Made her Lady of Biaucaire. 
Mahy years abode they there, 
Many years in shade or sun, 
In great gladness and delight. 
Ne'er hath Aucassin regret 
Nor his lady Nicolete. 
Now my story all is done, 
Said and sung ! 

Andrew Lang 
[From the French of the twelfth or thirteenth century] 



Wilhelm Meister and Mariana ^ <^ ^ 

TF first love be, as I hear it generally asserted, the most 
A exquisite sensation which a heart can at any time 
experience, then indeed we must account our hero trebly 
happy that he was allowed to enjoy the rapture of this 
enchanting season in all its perfection. But few persons 
are so peculiarly blest, since the greater number are led 
by their earlier feelings through a school of rough expe- 
rience, in which after a period of uncertain happiness 
they are compelled to renounce their fondest wishes and 
to learn forever to endure the privation of what once 
appeared to be their highest bliss. 

Wilhelm's love for this charming maiden soared high 
on the wings of imagination ; after a short acquaintance 
he had secured her attachment, and found himself in 
possession of a being, whom he loved devotedly, even 
adored, for she had first appeared to him in the fevorafcAft. 
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light of theatrical enchantment, and his passion for the 
stage was connected with his first love for the sex. His 
youth allowed him to enjoy every pleasure which had been 
exalted and maintained by the liveliness of his fancy. 
And the very condition of his mistress imparted a peculi- 
arity to her conduct which increased his attachment 
exceedingly. The apprehension lest her lover might 
inopportunely discover her other connections imparted 
to her an amiable appearance of timidity and bashfulness, 
her fondness for him was undoubted, her very appre- 
hension appeared to increase her affection, and she was 
the loveliest creature in his arms. 

When he awoke from the first intoxication of joy and 
looked back upon his life and circumstances, every thing 
appeared to him in a new light, his duties were holier, 
his inclinations higher, his knowledge plainer, his talents 
stronger, his intentions more decided. It was easy for 
him therefore to adopt a plan to escape the reproaches of 
his father, to tranquillize his mother, and to enjoy Mari- 
ana's love without interruption. He was punctual in 
the discharge of his daily duty, usually avoided the 
theatre, was amusing at supper in the evening, and when 
all were in bed stole gently off, through the garden, 
enveloped in his mantle, and hastened to his love with all 
feelings of Lindor and Leander in his heart. 

"What do you bring with you?" asked Mariana one 
evening when he produced a package, which old Barbara 
watched attentively, in. hopes of receiving an agreeable 
present. "You cannot guess," rejoined Wilhelm. 

Mariana was astonished and Barbara annoyed, when 
the unfolded napkin displayed only a confused heap of 
puppets a span long. Mariana laughed aloud when 
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Wilhelm commenced to untwist the entangled wires and 
to display each figure alone. Old Barbara retired in ill- 
humor. 

A trifle is sufficient to amuse two lovers, and our friends 
were therefore highly delighted this evening. The little 
troop was assembled, each figure was examined at- 
tentively and laughed at in succession. King Saul in 
his black velvet gown and golden diadem did not please 
Mariana at all, she said he looked too stiff and pedantic ; 
Jonathan pleased her better, with his smooth chin, red 
and yellow robe and turban. She soon learned skilfully 
to turn him on his wires, to make him bow and pronounce 
declarations of his love. But she would not bestow the 
least attention upon the prophet Samuel, although 
Wilhelm praised his little breastplate, and related how 
the taffeta of which his dress was composed was taken 
from an old gown of his grandmother's. David was 
too small and Goliath too large ; she held by Jonathan. 
She could manage him so expertly, till at last she began 
to transfer her caresses from the puppet to our friend 
and so again upon this occasion as heretofore a trifling 
sport became the forerunner of happy hours. 



They made Barbara sit down with them and they ate, 
drank, and enjoyed themselves. 

On such occasions amusement never flags. Mariana 
took up Jonathan again, and the old servant directed the 
conversation to Wilhelm's favorite topic. "You told us 
once," she said, "about the first representation of a pup- 
pet show on Christmas eve : it was a pleasant story. 
You were interrupted just as the ballet was about to 
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commence. We now know the company which produced 
such wonderful effects." 



Hi 



O, yes!" interrupted Wilhelm, "it succeeded admi- 
rably. And certainly as long as I live, I shall never forget 
those strange dances of Moors, shepherds and dwarfs 
of both sexes. At the fall of the curtain, the door closed, 
and our little party hastened away to bed, quite joyful 
with excitement. I remember well that I was unable 
to close my eyes, that I was anxious to be told a deal 
more in reply to my numerous questions, and that I 
would scarcely allow the maid to depart who had taken 
us to bed ! 

"But on the following morning, alas! the magical 
apparatus had all disappeared, the mysterious curtain 
was removed, we could once more pass unimpeded 
through the doorway, from one room to another, and our 
manifold adventures had left no trace behind. My 
brothers and sisters ran about with their playthings, but 
I passed quietly through the rooms, and thought it im- 
possible that nothing should remain but two dodr posts, 
of all the enchantment which had existed yesterday. 
In truth, the man who has lost his beloved can scarcely 
be unhappier than I then was." A look of rapture which 
he turned on Mariana at that moment testified how little 
he feared being reduced to such an extremity. 

Goethe 
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DO not love thee, Sabidius, nor can I say why ; 
I can only say this, "I do not love thee." 

Martial 
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Cleopatra -«£> ^> -^ -^ -^ -^ ^ 

Enobarbus. The barge she sat in, like a burnish'd 
throne, 
Burn'd on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 
The winds were love-sick with them ; the oars were silver, 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggar'd all description : she did lie 
In her pavilion — cloth-of-gold of tissue — 
O'er picturing that Venus where we see 
The fancv outwork nature ; on each side her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like smiling Cupids, 
With divers-color'd fans, whose wind did seem 
To glow the delicate cheeks which they did cool, 
And what they undid did. 

Agrippa. O, rare for Antony ! 

Enobarbus. Her gentlewomen, like the Nereides, 
So many mermaids, tended her i' the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings : at the helm 
A seeming mermaid steers ; the silken tackle 
Swell with the touches of those flower-soft hands. 
That yarely frame the office. From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs. The city cast 
Her people out upon her ; and Antony, 
Enthroned i' the market-place, did sit alone, 
Whistling to the air ; which, but for vacancy, 
Had gone to gaze on Cleopatra too 
And made a gap in nature. 
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Agrippa. Rare Egyptian ! 

Enobarbus. Upon her landing, Antony sent to her, 
Invited her to supper : she replied, 
It should be better he became her guest ; 
Which she entreated : our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of " No " woman heard speak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feast, 
And for his ordinary pays his heart 
For what his eyes eat only. 

William Shakespeare 

Faustus to Helen -^ -^ -^ <>y -^ 

*1 \ 7AS this the face that launched a thousand ships 

* * And burnt the topless towers of Ilium ? 
Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss ! 
Her lips suck forth my soul ; see where it flies ! 
Come Helen, come, give me my soul again. 
Here will I dwell, for Heaven is in these lips, 
And all is dross that is not Helena. 
I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 
Instead of Troy shall Wertenberg be sacked : 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus 
And wear thy colors on my plumed crest ; 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 
And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Christopher Marlowe 

MY bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep ; the more I give to thee 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 

William Shakespeare 
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Mary Wollstonecraft and Fuseli ^ ^y 

^H but is it not hard, Dear ? 
Mine are the nerves to quake at a mouse : 
If a spider drops I shrink with fear : 

I should die outright in a haunted house ; 
While for you — did the danger dared bring help — 

From a lion's den I could steal his whelp, 
With a serpent round me, stand stockstill, 
Go sleep in a churchyard, — so would will 
Give me the power to dare and do 
Valiantly — just for you ! 

Much amiss in the head, Dear, 

I toil at a language, tax my brain 
Attempting to draw — the scratches here ! 

I play, play, practise and all in vain : 
But for you — if my triumph brought you pride, 
I would grapple with Greek plays till I died, 
Paint a portrait of you — who can tell ? 
Work my fingers off for your "Pretty well" : 
Language and painting and music too, 
Easily done — for you ! 

Strong and fierce in the heart, Dear, 

With — more than a will — what seems a power 
To pounce on my prey, love outbroke here 

In flame devouring and to devour. 
Such love has labored its best and worst 
To win me a lover ; yet, last as first. 
I have not quickened his pulse one beat, 
Fixed a moment's fancy, bitter or sweet : 
Yet the strong fierce heart's love's Labor's due, 
Utterly lost, was — you ! Robert Browning 
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Love as a Poet's Asset ^y -Qv -Qv -Qv 

"C*VEN the great Dante is not free from the reproach 
■" of having used his true love for mere literary pur- 
poses. Beatrice became to him gradually an abstraction, 
an allegory, a name for woman in general. But it is in his 
countryman Petrarch that the tendency to use a sweet- 
heart for purely ornamental purposes, as if she were a 
feather to be stuck in one's hat, is most vividly illustrated. 
Petrarch is a conspicuous illustration of the fact that a 
poetic reputation once established will live on forever, 
for the simple reason that very few people ever take the 
trouble to read and judge for themselves ; so that an 
undeserved reputation, like a disease, is inherited by 
generation after generation. 

No one, of course, can question Petrarch's learning and 
his influence on the progress of modern culture. I speak 
of him only as a love-poet ; and as such he occupied a 
wofully low rank. I have read and reread his sonnets, 
and have found them one of the dreariest deserts the quest 
for information has ever driven me into. To say with 
Mr. Symonds, in the " Encyclopaedia Britannica," that 
" he was far from approaching the analysis of emotion with 
the directness of a Heine or De Musset," is putting it very 
mildly indeed. Professor Scherr points out his lack of 
poetic imagination in these words: "Though he took so 
much trouble to hand down the beauty of his Laura to 
posterity, yet (he) never gets beyond a tedious enumera- 
tion of her charms. Petrarch never gives us a clear por- 
trait of his lady." "The poems of her lover," says Mr. 
Symonds, "demonstrate that she was a married woman, 
with whom he enjoyed a respectful and not very intimate 
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friendship." Moore refers to Petrarch as one "who 
would not suffer his only daughter to reside beneath his 
roof, (but) expended thirty-two years of poetry and pas- 
sion on an idealized love." Schopenhauer naively 
accepted the reality of Petrarch's passion, which the poor 
fellow had to drag through life "like a prisoner's chain," 
because the case suited his argument ; but Mr. Macaulay 
more justly remarks that " to readers of our time, the love 
of Petrarch seems to have been of that kind which breaks 
no hearts." Finally Professor Scherr's opinion may be 
cited, which agrees with the view here taken. 

In 1327 Petrarch "made the acquaintance of Laura, 
the wife of Hugo de Sade, who has become famous through 
him, and whom during twenty-one years he continued to 
love, or at least to celebrate in song ; for one feels some- 
what uncertain regarding this love, and is very much 
tempted to regard it more as a matter of the head than of 
the heart and the senses — more as a welcome theme for 
his troubadour art and Provencal amorous subtlety than 
as a genuine, true passion. Petrarch's qualities in gen- 
eral, both as a man and as a poet, are tainted by an ap- 
pearance of hollowness, a want of substance and character. 
He lacked genuine originality, the power of spontaneous 
creation." 

Petrarch, it is true, was an extreme case of the poet's 
inclination to give Love a fictitious permanence and 
depth ; and he lived, moreover, at a time when the nov- 
elty of the spiritual aspect of Love naturally inclined the 
mind to exaggeration in that direction. In the case of 
modern poets, much less allowance has to be commonly 
made for motives of purely poetic or literary origin. 

Henry Z\ Finck 
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Tristram of Lyonesse ^ ^ 

/^*HANCE cast him westward on the low sweet strand 

^ Where songs are sung of the old green Irish land, 

And the sky loves it, and the sea loves best, 

And as a bird is taken to man's breast 

The sweet-souled land where sorrow sweetest sings 

Is wrapt round with them as with hands and wings 

And taken to the sea's heart as a flower. 

There in the luck and light of his good hour 

Came to the king's court like a noteless man 

Tristram, and while some half a season ran 

Abode before him harping in his hall, 

And taught sweet craft of new things musical 

To the dear maiden mouth and innocent hands 

That for his sake are famous in all lands. 

Yet was not love between them, for their fate 

Lay wrapt in its appointed hour at wait, 



And peace thereafter made between them fast 

Made peace between two kingdoms, when he went 

Home with hands reconciled and heart content, 

To bring fair truce 'twixt Cornwall's wild bright strand 

And the long wrangling wars of that loud land. 

And when full peace was struck betwixt them twain 

Forth must he fare by those green straits again, 

And bring back Iseult for a plighted bride 

And set to reign at Mark his uncle's side. 

So now with feast made and all triumphs done 

They sailed between the moonfall and the sun 
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Under the spent stars eastward ; but the queen 

Out of wise heart and subtle love had seen 

Such things as might be, dark as in a glass, 

And lest some doom of these should come to pass 

Bethought her with her secret soul alone 

To work some charm for marriage unison 

And strike the heart of Iseult to her lord 

With power compulsive more than stroke of sword. 

Therefore with marvellous herbs and spells she wrought 

To win the very wonder of her thought, 

And brewed it with her secret hands and blest 

And drew and gave out of her secret breast 

To one her chosen and Iseult's handmaiden, 

Brangwain, and bade her hide from sight of men 

This marvel covered in a golden cup, 

So covering in her heart the counsel up 

As in the gold the wondrous wine lay close ; 

And when the last shout with the last cup rose 

About the bride and bridegroom bound to bed, 

Then should this one word of her will be said 

To her new-married maiden child, that she 

Should drink with Mark this draught in unity, 

And no lip touch it for her sake but theirs ; 

For with long love and consecrating prayers 

The wine was hallowed for their mouths to pledge ; 

And if a drop fell from the beaker's edge 

That drop should Iseult hold as dear as blood 

Shed from her mother's heart to dc her good. 

And having drunk they twain should be one heart 

Who were one flesh till fleshly death should part — 

Death, who parts all. So Brangwain swore, and kept 

The hid thing by her while she waked or slept. 
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And now they sat to see the sun again 
Whose light of eye had looked on no such twain 
Since Galahault in the rose-time of the year 
Brought Lancelot first to sight of Guenevere. 



And answering some light courteous word of grace 

He saw her clear face lighten on his face 

Unwittingly, with unenamoured eyes, 

For the last time. A live man in such wise 

Looks in the deadly face of his fixed hour 

And laughs with lips wherein he hath no power 

To keep the life yet some five minutes' space. 

So Tristram looked on Iseult face to face 

And knew not, and she knew not. The last time — 

The last that should be told in any rhyme 

Heard anywhere on mouths of singing men 

That ever should sing praise of them again ; 

The last hour of their hurtless hearts at rest, 

The last that peace should touch them breast to breast 

The last that sorrow far from them should sit, 

This last was with them, and they knew not it. 



For Tristram being athirst with toil now spake, 
Saying, "Iseult, for all dear love's labor's sake 
Give me to drink, and give me for a pledge 
The touch of four lips on the beaker's edge." 
And Iseult sought and would not wake Brangwain 
Who slept as one half dead with fear and pain, 
Being tender-natured ; so with hushed light feet 
Went Iseult round her, with soft looks and sweet 
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Pitying her pain ; so sweet a spirited thing 

She was, and daughter of a kindly king. 

And spying what strange bright secret charge was kept 

Fast in that maid's white bosom while she slept, 

She sought and drew the gold cup forth and smiled 

Marvelling, with such light wonder as a child 

That hears of glad sad life in magic lands ; 

And bare it back to Tristram with pure hands 

Holding the love-draught that should be for flame 

To burn out of them fear and faith and shame, 

And lighten all their life up in men's sight, 

And make them sad forever. Then the knight. 

Bowed toward her and craved whence had she this strange 

thing 
That might be spoil of some dim Asian king, 
By starlight stolen from some waste place of sands, 
And a maid bore it here in harmless hands. 
And Iseult, laughing — " Other lords that be 
Feast, and their men feast after them ; but we, 
Our men must keep the best wine back to feast 
Till they be full and we of all men least 
Feed after them and fain to fare so well : 
So with mine handmaid and your squire it fell 
That hid this bright thing from us in a wile : " 
And with light lips yet full of their swift smile 
And hands that wist not though they dug a grave, 
Undid the hasps of gold, and drank, and gave, 
And he drank after, a deep glad kingly draught : 
And all their life changed in them, for they quaffed 
Death ; if it be death so to drink, and fare 
As men who change and are what these twain were. 
And shuddering with eyes full oi ieax a.n& fos, 
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And heart-stung with a serpentine desire 
He turned and saw the terror in her eyes 
That yearned upon him shining in such wise 
As a star midway in the midnight fixed. 

Their Galahault was the cup, and she that mixed ; 
Nor other hand there needed, nor sweet speech 
To lure their lips together ; each on each 
Hung with strange eyes and hovered as a bird 
Wounded, and each mouth trembled for a word ; 
Their heads neared, and their hands were drawn in one, 
And they saw dark, though still the unsunken sun 
Far through fine rain shot fire into the south ; 
And their four lips became one burning mouth. 

Algernon C. Swinburne 



The Brownings ^y *^* *^* ^y ^y *^* 



A N early link to be forged in the invisible chain which 
***' was to bind these two together was the appearance 
of Miss Barrett's " Poems " in the summer of 1844, just 
as Browning was starting on his second Italian journey. 
On his return in December the volumes fell into his hands, 
and he found mention of his own work, side by side with 
that of Tennyson and Wordsworth. "Or from Brown- 
ing," run the lines, 

"Or from Browning some pomegranate which, if cut deep down the 
middle, 
Shows a heart within blood-tinctured of a veined humanity." 

He would have been less than human had he not been 
gratified. The " Poems " had a great reception. Readers, 
known and unknown to her, wrote to thank their author ; 
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among others Mrs. Jameson, hitherto a stranger, who 
actually gained admittance to the invalid's room, Miss 
Martineau, Talfourd, Landor, and Carlyle. Should not 
Browning write too ? Kenyon said emphatically, "Yes." 
So it was that on the ioth January, 1845, Miss Barrett 
received her first letter from Robert Browning — the 
first letter of a wonderful and unparalleled correspond- 
ence, for in no other age were such a pair of poets lovers 
too. Browning begins with characteristic impetuosity: 
— "I love your verses with all my heart, dear Miss 
Barrett." We may trace their story for ourselves in the 
successive letters, not without a sense, as we do so, of 
intruding upon hallowed ground. But our emotions, 
as we read, are purified and ennobled : for which cause, 
let us hope, our trespass is forgiven. 

To Miss Barrett, Browning's praise outweighed the 
rest. " I had a letter from Browning the poet last night," 
she writes to a friend, "which threw me into ecstasies — 
Browning, the author of ' Paracelsus/ and king of the 
mystics." The intimacy conducted on paper grew apace. 
"I had rather hear from you," he wrote to her a month 
later, "than see anybody else." She promised to receive 
him when spring came — "winters shut me up as they do 
a dormouse's eyes" — and they met for the first time 
towards the end of May. Over a score of letters had 
already passed between them, and Miss Barrett after- 
wards confessed that she had read and re-read each one 
that she received, and that when Browning came "he 
never went away again." For his part, his resolve was 
quickly taken. Though he supposed, when first he saw 
her, that she would never be able so much as to stand upon 
her feet before him, he determined to devote his life to 
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hers. The letter which he wrote after their first meeting 
— the only one afterwards destroyed — was virtually the 
confession of a love which Miss Barrett did not then be- 
lieve that it could be right for her to accept. Her youth 
was past, she felt, and her health broken; she "had not 
strength, even of heart, for the ordinary duties of life." 
The subject, consequently, was forbidden; but the 
friendship deepened. The visits continued once, occa- 
sionally even twice a week, while the letters "rained down 
more and more"; and, as the months passed, events 
occurred by which the two friends were insensibly drawn 
nearer. . . . 

... By the end of September Browning had become 
more than a friend, he was an acknowledged lover. 
"Henceforward," wrote Miss Barrett, "I am yours for 
everything but to do you harm. It rests with God and 
with you — only in the meanwhile you are most abso- 
lutely free, unentangled, as they call it, by the breadth 
of a thread." 

This avowal was one thing, the possibility of marriage 
was another. Happily the winter proved abnormally 
mild, and Miss Barrett steadily gained ground. The 
regular visits went on, and Browning's flowers were con- 
tinually upon her table. Her sisters, Henrietta and 
Arabel, now shared her secret; her brothers became 
discreetly suspicious. Kenyon periodically made her 
uncomfortable by staring at her through his spectacles 
and asking pointed questions ; but he knew Browning as 
"an incarnation of the good and true," and he also knew 
what he termed the "monomania" of his cousin and 
quondam college friend, Edward Moulton Barrett. At 
50 Wimpole Street marriage was a forbidden subject. 
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It was obvious, therefore, that they must take the 
matter into their own hands. . . . 

. . . Miss Barrett, for fear of compromising her 
brothers and sisters, told none of them what was impend- 
ing ; not even Kenyon was taken into her confidence, and 
he proved grateful for the consideration showed him. 
Browning's decision had been taken on ioth September, 
and the marriage was fixed for two days later. Between 
ten and eleven of the morning of Saturday, September 12, 
Miss Barrett left her home, accompanied by her faithful 
maid, Wilson, in what state of perturbation may be 
imagined, and managed to reach St. Marylebone Church, 
though obliged to stop at a chemist's for sal volatile on 
the way. The only witnesses were Wilson and James 
Silverthorne, the bridegroom's cousin; no wedding 
could have been quieter. "How necessity makes heroes 
— or heroines, at least," wrote the bride. After sending 
Wilson home to ask her sisters to follow her, she drove 
to Mr. Boyd's house ; there rested on the sofa and drank 
a little Cyprus wine; then, when her anxious sisters 
arrived, drove with them out of bravado to Hampstead, 
but felt a mist come over her eyes as she passed St. Mary- 
lebone's on her way home. 

Browning could no longer call at Wimpole Street and 
ask for his wife as "Miss Barrett," but events moved so 
quickly that his absence was not remarked. Five days 
after the marriage another decree went forth; a house 
had been secured at Little Bookham, and the Barretts 
were to move on the following Monday. On the after- 
noon of Saturday, September 19, Mrs. Browning and her 
maid, accompanied by Flush, who judiciously kept 
silence, quietly stole out of doors. Walking round the 
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corner to Hodgson's, the bookseller's, in Great Maryle- 
bone Street, they found Browning waiting for them. A 
cab was called from the neighboring and still existing 
cab rank. The quartet of fugitives drove to Nine Elms, 
Vauxhall, and left by the five o'clock train for South- 
ampton, on the first stage of their momentous journey. 
Italy, freedom, and untrammelled happiness — at last 

the dream was to be realized. 

W. Hall Griffin 

Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere <^ ^y 

A Fragment 

T IKE souls that balance joy and pain, 
■*— ' With tears and smiles from heaven again 
The maiden Spring upon the plain 
Came in a sun-lit fall of rain. 

In crystal vapor everywhere 
Blue isles of heaven laugh'd between, 
And far, in forest-deeps unseen, 
The topmost elm-tree gather'd green 

From draughts of balmy air. 

Sometimes the linnet piped his song : 
Sometimes the throstle whistled strong : 
Sometimes the sparhawk, wheeled along, 
Hush'd all the groves from fear of wrong : 

By grassy capes with fuller sound 
In curves the yellowing river ran, 
And drooping chestnut buds began 
To spread into the perfect fan, 

Above the teeming ground. 
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Then, in the boyhood of the year, 
Sir Launcelot and Queen Guinevere 
Rode thro' the coverts of the deer, 
With blissful treble ringing clear. 

She seem'd a part of joyous Spring, 
A gown of grass-green silk she wore, 
Buckled with golden clasps before ; 
A light-green tuft of plumes she bore 

Closed in a golden ring. 

Now on some twisted ivy-net, 

Now by some tinkling rivulet, 

In mosses mixt with violet 

Her cream-white mule his pastern set : 

And fleeter now she skimm'd the plains 
Than she whose elfin prancer springs 
By night to eery warblings, 
When all the glimmering moorland rings 

With jingling bridle-reins. 

As fast she fled thro' sun and shade, 
The happy winds upon her play'd, 
Blowing the ringlet from the braid : 
She look'd so lovely, as she sway'd 

The reins with dainty finger-tips, 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this, 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 

Upon her perfect lips. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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Chastelard to Mary Stuart <^v -^ <^ 

Chastelard. It may be, long time after I am dead, 
For all you are, you may see bitter days ; 
God may forget you, or be wroth with you : 
Then shall you lack a little help of me, 
And I shall feel your sorrow touching you, 
A happy sorrow though I may not touch, — 
I that would fain be turned to flesh again, 
Fain get back life to give up life for you, 
To shed my blood for help, that long ago 
You shed and were not holpen ; and your heart 
Will ache for help and comfort, yea for love, 
And find less love than mine — for I do think 
You never will be loved thus in your life. 

Queen. It may be man will never love me more ; 
For I am sure I shall not love man twice. 

Ch. I know not : men must love you in life's spite ; 
For you will always kill them ; man by man 
Your lips will bite them dead ; yea, though you would, 
You shall not spare one ; all will die of you ; 
I cannot tell what love shall do with these, 
But I for all my love shall have no might 
To help you more, mine arms and hands no power 
To fasten on you more. This cleaves my heart, 
That they shall never touch your body more. 
But for your grief — you will not have to grieve ; 
For being in such poor eyes so beautiful 
It must needs be as God is more than I 
So much more love he hath of you than mine ; 
Yea, God shall not be bitter with my love, 
Seeing she is so sweet. Algernon Charles Swinburne 
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T)AN loved his neighbor Echo; Echo loved 
-*- A gamesome Satyr; he, by her unmoved, 
Loved only Lyde; thus through Echo, Pan, 
Lyde, and Satyr, Love his circle ran. 
Thus all, while their true lovers' hearts they grieved, 
Were scorned in turn, and what they gave received. 
O all Love's scorners, learn this lesson true; 
Be kind to Love, that he be kind to you. 

Moschus 
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TVTOW as widow Wadman did love my uncle Toby — 
"*• ^ and my uncle Toby did not love widow Wadman, 
there was nothing for widow Wadman to do, but to go on 
and love my uncle Toby — or let it alone. 

Widow Wadman would do neither the one or the 
other. . . . 

I am half distracted, Captain Shandy, said Mrs. Wad- 
man, holding up her cambric handkerchief to her left eye, 
as she approached the door of my uncle Toby's sentry- 
box — a mote — or sand — or something — I know not 
what, ha^ got into this eye of mine — do look into it — 
it is not in the white — 

In saying which Mrs. Wadman edged herself close in 
beside my uncle Toby, and squeezing herself down upon 
the corner of his bench, she gave him an opportunity of 
doing it without rising up — Do look into it — said 
she. 

Honest soul ! thou didst look into it with as much 
innocency of heart, as ever child looked into a raree- 
showbox ; and 'twere as much a sin to have hurt thee. 

— If a man will be peeping of his own accord into things 
of that nature — I've nothing to say to it — 

My uncle Toby never did : and I will answer for him, 
that he would have sat quietly upon a sofa from June to 
January (which, you know, takes in both the hot and 
cold months), with an eye as fine as the Thracian Rho- 
dope's beside him, without being able to tell whether it 
was a black or a blue one. 
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The difficulty was to get my uncle Toby, to look at one 
at all. 'Tis surmounted. And 

I seeJiim yonder with his pipe pendulous in his hand, 
and the ashes falling out of it — looking — and looking 
— then rubbing his eyes — and looking again, with 
twice the good nature that ever Gallileo looked for a 
spot in the sun. 

— In vain ! for by all the powers that animate the 
organ — Widow Wadman's left eye shines this moment 
as lucid as her right — there is neither mote, or sand, or 
dust, or chaff, or speck, or particle of opaque matter 
floating in it — There is nothing, my dear paternal uncle ! 
but one lambent delicious fire, furtively shooting out 
from every part of it, in all directions, into thine — 

— If thou lookest, uncle Toby, in search of this mote 
one moment longer — thou art undone. 

• An eye is for all the world exactly like a cannon, in 
this respect ; that it is not so much the eye or the cannon, 
in themselves, as it is the carriage of the eye — and the 
carriage of the cannon, by which both the one and the 
other are enabled to do so much execution. I v don't 
think the comparison a bad one ; However, as 'tis made 
and placed at the head of the chapter, as much for use as 
ornament, all I desire in return, is, that whenever I speak 
of Mrs. Wadman's eyes (except once in the next period) 
that you keep it in your fancy. 

I protest, Madam, said my uncle Toby, I can see 
nothing whatever in your eye. 

It is not in the white ; said Mrs. Wadman : my uncle 
Toby looked with might and main into the pupil — 

Now of all the eyes which ever were created — from 
your own, Madam, up to those of Venus herself, which 
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certainly were as venereal a pair of eyes as ever stood in 
a head — there never was an eye of them all, so fitted to 
rob my uncle Toby of his repose, as the very eye at which 
he was looking — it was not, Madam, a rolling eye — a 
romping or a wanton one — nor was it an eye sparkling 
— petulant or imperious — of high claims and terrifying 
exactions, which would have curdled at once that milk of 
human nature, of which my uncle Toby was made up — 
but 'twas an eye full of gentle salutations — and soft 
responses — speaking — not like the trumpet stop of 
some ill-made organ, in which many an eye I talk to 
holds coarse converse — but whispering soft — like the 
last low accents of an expiring saint — "How can you 
live comfortless, Captain Shandy, and alone, without 
a bosom to lean your head on — or trust your cares to ?" 

It was an eye — 

But I shall be in love with it myself, if I say another 
word about it. — It did my uncle Toby's business. 

Laurence Sterne 

The Biter Bit *cy *cy *cy *Qy *cy *cy 

HPHE thievish Love — a cruel bee once stung him, as 
-*- he was rifling honey from the hives, and pricked 
his finger- tips all; then he was in pain and blew upon 
his hand, and leaped, and stamped the ground. And 
then he showed his hurt to Aphrodite, and made much 
complaint, how that the bee is a tiny creature, and yet 
what wounds it deals! And his mother laughed out, and 
said, " Art thou not even such a creature as the bees, for 
tiny art thou, but what wounds thou dealest! " 

Theocritvis 
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The Bone of Contention ^> <^ ^ ^ 



T^HE Celebrity was standing with his back to Miss 
**" Thorn, at the edge of the water. His chin was in 
the air, and to a casual observer he looked to be minutely 
interested in a flock of gulls passing over us. And Miss 
Thorn? She was enthroned upon a heap of driftwood, 
and . . . her lips were parted in a smile. 

"You are just in time, Irene," she said calmly; "Mr. 
Allen has asked me to be his wife." 

I stood, with the hatful of berries in my hand, like a 
stiff wax figure in a museum. The expected had come at 
last ; and how little do we expect the expected when it 
comes ! I was aware that both the young women were 
looking at me, and that both were quietly laughing. 
And I must have cut a ridiculous figure indeed, though I 
have since been informed on good authority that this 
was not so. Much I cared then what happened. Then 
came Miss Trevor's reply, and it seemed to shake the 
very foundations of my wits. 

"But, Marian," said she, "you can't have him. He is 
engaged to me. And if it's quite the same to you, I 
want him myself. It isn't often, you know, that one 
has the opportunity to marry a Celebrity." 

The Celebrity turned around; an expression of ex- 
traordinary intelligence shot across his face, and I knew 
then that the hole in the well-nigh invulnerable armor 
of his conceit had been found at last. And Miss Thorn, 
of all people, had discovered it. 

"Engaged to you ?" she cried, "I can't believe it. He 
would be untrue to everything he has written." 

"My word should be sufficient," said Miss Trevor, 
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stiffly. (May I be hung if they hadn't acted it all out 
before.) "If you should wish proofs, however, I have 
several notes from him which are at your service, and an 
inscribed photograph. No, Marian," she added, shaking 
her head, "I really cannot give him up." 

Miss Thorn rose and confronted him, and her dignity 
was inspiring. 

"Is this so?" she demanded; "is it true that you are 
engaged to marry Miss Trevor ? " 

The Bone of Contention was badly troubled. He had 
undoubtedly known what it was to have two women 
quarrelling over his hand at the same time, but I am 
willing to bet that the sensation of having them come 
together in his presence was new to him. 

"I did not think — " he began. "I was not aware 
that Miss Trevor looked upon the matter in that light, 
and you know — " 

"What disgusting equivocation," Miss Trevor in- 
terrupted. "He asked me point blank to marry him 
and of course I consented. He has never mentioned 
to me that he wished to break the engagement, and I 
wouldn't have broken it." 

I felt like a newsboy in a gallery, — I wanted to cheer. 
And the Celebrity kicked the stones and things. 

"Who would have thought," she persisted, "that the 
author of 'The Sybarites,' the man who chose Desmond 
for a hero, could play thus idly with the heart of woman ? 
The man who wrote these beautiful lines : ' Inconstancy in 
a woman, because of the present social conditions, is 
sometimes pardonable. In a man, nothing is more 
despicable.' And how poetic a justice it is that he has to 
marry me, and is thus forced to lead the life oi seli-dfcxcaX. 
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he has conceived for his hero. Mr. Crocker, will you 
be my attorney if he should offer any objections ? " 

The humor of this proved too much for the three of us, 
and Miss Trevor herself went into peals of laughter. 
Would that the Celebrity could have seen his own face. 
I doubt if even he could have described it. But I wished 
for his sake that the earth might have kindly opened and 
taken him in. 

" Marian/ ' said Miss Trevor, "I am going to be very 
generous, I relinquish the prize to you and to you only. 
And I flatter myself there are not many girls in this world 
who would do it." 

"Thank you, Irene/' Miss Thorn replied gravely, 
"much as I want him, I could not think of depriving you." 

Well, there is a limit to all endurance, and the Celeb- 
rity had reached his. 

"Crocker," he said, "how far is it to the Canadian 
Pacific?" 

I told him. 

"I think I had best be starting," said he. 

And a moment later he had disappeared into the woods. 

Winston Churchill 



In Olivia's Garden *cy *^> *Qy *cy -^ 

Present: Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, Fabian, Maria 

Maria. Get ye all three into the box-tree : MalvohVs 

coming down this walk : he has been yonder i' the sun 

practising behavior to his own shadow this half hour: 

observe him, for the love of mockery; for I know this 

letter will make a contemplative idiot of him. Close, 
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in the name of jesting ! Lie thou there {throws down a 
letter) ; for here comes the trout that must be caught with 
tickling. [Exit. 

Enter Malvolio 

Malvolio. 'Tis but fortune, all is fortune. Maria once 
told me she did affect me : and I have heard herself come 
thus near, that, should she fancy, it should be one of my 
complexion. Besides, she uses me with a more exalted 
respect than any one else that follows her. What should 
I think on't ? 

Sir Toby. Here's an overweening rogue ! 

Fabian. O peace ! Contemplation makes a rare 
turkey-cock of him; how he jets under his advanced 
plumes. 

Sir Andrew. 'Slight, I could so beat the rogue. 

Sir Toby. Peace, I say. 

Malvolio. To be Count Malvolio ! 

Sir Toby. Ah, rogue ! 

Sir Andrew. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Sir Toby. Peace, peace ! 

Malvolio. There is example for't; the lady of the 
Strachy married the yeoman of the wardrobe. 

Sir Andrew. Fie on him, Jezebel ! 

Fabian. O, peace ! now he's deeply in : Look how 
imagination blows him. 

Malvolio. Having been three months married to her, 
sitting in my state, — 

Sir Toby. O, for a stone-bow, to hit him in the eye ! 

Malvolio. Calling my officers about me, in my branched 
velvet gown ; having come from a day-bed, where I have 
left Olivia sleeping, — 
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Sir Toby. Fire and brimstone ! 

Fabian. O, peace, peace I 

Malvolio. And then to have the humor of state, and 
after a demure travel of regard telling them I know my 
place as I would they should do theirs, to ask for my 
kinsman Toby, — 

Sir Toby. Bolts and shackles ! 

Fabian. O, peace, peace, peace ! now, now. 

Malvolio. Seven of my people, with an obedient start, 
make out for him; I frown the while, and perchance 
wind up my watch, or play with my — some rich jewel. 
Toby approaches ; courtesies there to me, — 

Sir Toby. Shall this fellow live ? 

Fabian. Though our silence be drawn from us with 
cars, yet peace. 

Malvolio. I extend my hand to him thus, quenching 
my familiar smile, with an austere regard of control, — 

Sir Toby. And does not Toby take you a blow o' the 
lips then ? 

Malvolio. Saying, " Cousin Toby, my fortunes having 
cast me on your niece, give me this prerogative of 
speech," — 

Sir Toby. What, what? 

Malvolio. "You must amend your drunkenness." 

Sir Toby. Out, Scab ! 

Fabian. Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of our 
plot. 

Malvolio. "Besides, you waste the treasure of your 
time with a foolish knight," — 

Sir Andrew. That's me, I warrant you. 

Malvolio. "One Sir Andrew," — 

Sir Andrew. I knew 'twas I ; for many do call me fool. 
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Malvolio. What employment have we here ? 

[Taking up the letter. 

Fabian. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 

Sir Toby. O, peace ! and the spirit of humors inti- 
mate reading aloud to him. 

Malvolio. By my life, this is my lady's hand : these be 
her very C's, her U's, and her Ts ; and thus makes she 
her great P's. It is, in contempt of question, her hand. 

Sir Andrew. Her C's, her ITs and her Ts, why that ? 

Malvolio {reads). To the unknown beloved, this and my 
good wishes : — her very phrases ! By your leave, wax. 
Soft ! and the impressure her Lucrece, with which she 
uses to seal : 'tis my lady. To whom should this be ? 

Fabian. This wins him, liver and all. 

Malvolio (reads). 

Jove knows I love : 

But who ? 
Lips do not move ; 

No man must know. 

"No man must know." What follows? the numbers 
altered ! "No man must know," if this should be thee, 
Malvolio ? 

Sir Toby. Marry, hang thee, brock ! 

Malvolio (reads). 

I may command where I adore ; 

But silence, like a Lucrece knife, 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore : 

M, O, A, I, doth sway my life. 

Fabian. A fustian riddle ! 
Sir Toby. Excellent wench, say I. 
Malvolio. " M, O, A, I, doth sway my life." Nay, but 
first let me see, let me see, let me see. 
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. Fabian. What dish o' poison has she dressed him ! 

Sir Toby. And with what wing the staniel checks at it ! 

Malvolio. "I may command where I adore." Why 
she may command me: I serve her; she is my lady. 
Why, this is evident to any formal capacity ; there is no 
obstruction in this: and the end, — what should that 
alphabetical position portend?. If I could make that 
resemble something in me, — Softly ! M, O, A, I, — 

Sir Toby. O, ay, make up that : he is now at a cold 
scent. 

Fabian. Sowter will cry upon't for all this, though it 
be as rank as a fox. 

Malvolio. M, — Malvolio ; M, why that begins my 
name. 

Fabian. Did not I say he would work it out? The 
cur is excellent at faults. 

Malvolio. M, — but then there is no consonancy in the 
sequel; that suffers under probation: A should follow, 
but O does. 

Fabian. And O shall end, I hope. 

Sir Toby. Ay, or I'll cudgel him, and make him cry O ! 

Malvolio. And then I comes behind. 

Fabian. Ay, an you had any eye behind you, you might 
see more detraction at your heels than fortunes before you. 

Malvolio. M, 0, A, I; this similation is not as the 
former: and yet, to crush this a little, it would bow to 
me, for every one of these letters are in my name : Soft ! 
here follows prose. 

(Reads.) If this fall into thy hand, revolve. In my stars 
I am above thee ; but be not afraid of greatness ; some 
are born great, some achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon 'em. Thy Fates open their hands ; 
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let thy blood and spirit embrace them; and, to inure 
thyself to what thou art like to be, cast thy humble 
slough and appear fresh. Be opposite with a kinsman, 
surly with servants; let thy tongue tang arguments of 
state ; put thyself into the trick of singularity ; she thus 
advises thee that sighs for thee. Remember who com- 
mended thy yellow stockings, and wished to see thee 
ever cross-gartered: I say, remember. Go to, thou art 
made, if thou desirest to be so ; if not, let me see thee a 
steward still, the fellow of servants, and not worthy to 
touch Fortune's fingers. Farewell. She that would 
alter services with thee, 

The Fortunate Unhappy. 
Daylight and champain discovers not more: this is 
open. I will be proud, I will read politic authors, I will 
baffle Sir Toby, I will wash off gross acquaintance, I will 
be point-devise the very man. I do not now fool myself, 
to let imagination jade me ; for every reason excites to 
this, that my lady loves me. She did commend my yellow 
stockings of late, she did praise my leg being cross-gar- 
tered ; and in this she manifests herself to my love, and 
with a kind of injunction drives me to these habits of her 
liking. I thank my stars I am happy. I will be strange, 
stout, in yellow stockings, and cross-gartered, even with 
the swiftness of putting on. Jove and my stars be praised ! 
Here is yet a postscript. (Reads.) 

Thou canst not choose but know who I am. If thou 
entertainest my love, let it appear in thy smiling ; thy 
smiles become thee well ; therefore in my presence still 
smile, dear my sweet, I prithee. 

Jove, I thank thee: I will smile, I will do everything 
that thou wilt have me. \Ex\U 
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Fabian. I will not give my part of this sport for a pen- 
sion of thousands to be paid from the Sophy. 

Sir Toby. I could marry this wench for this device, — 

Sir Andrew. So could I too. 

Sir Toby. And ask no other dowry with her but such 
another jest. 

Sir Andrew. Nor I neither. 

Fabian. Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

Reenter Maria 

Sir Toby. Wilt thou set thy foot o* my neck ? 

Sir Andrew. Or o' mine either ? 

Sir Toby. Shall I play my freedom at tray-trip, and 
become thy bond-slave ? 

Sir Andrew. V faith, or I either ? 

Sir Toby. Why, thou hast put him in such a dream, 
that when the image of it leaves him he must run mad. 

Maria. Nay, but say true : Does it work upon him ? 

Sir Toby. Like aqua-vitae with a midwife. 

Maria. If you will then see the fruits of the sport, 
mark his first approach before my lady : He will come to 
her in yellow stockings, and 'tis a color she abhors, and 
cross-gartered, a fashion she detests; and he will smile 
upon her, which will now be so unsuitable to her dispo- 
sition, being addicted to melancholy as she is, that it 
cannot but turn him into a notable contempt. If you 
will see it, follow me. 

Sir Toby. To the gates of Tartar, thou most excellent 
devil of wit ! 

Sir Andrew. I'll make one too. [Exeunt. 

WiUiam Shakespeare 
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The Marks of Love *cy "£y 

[From "As You Like It"] 

Rosalind. ... an old religious uncle of mine taught 
me to speak, who was in his youth an inland man ; one 
that knew courtship too well, for there he fell in love. I 
have heard him read many lectures against it, and I 
thank God I am not a woman, to be touched with so 
many giddy offences as he hath generally taxed their 
whole sex withal. 

Orlando. Can you remember any of the principal evils 
that he laid to the charge of women ? 

Rosalind. There were none principal; they were all 
like one another as half-pence are, every one fault seem- 
ing monstrous till his fellow-fault came to match it. 

Orlando. I prithee, recount some of them. 

Rosalind. No, I will not cast away my physic but on 
those that are sick. There is a man haunts the forest, 
that abuses our young plants with carving Rosalind on 
their barks; hangs odes upon hawthorns and elegies on 
brambles; all, forsooth, deifying the name of Rosalind; 
if I could meet that fancy-monger, I would give him some 
good counsel, for he seems to have the quotidian of love 
upon him. 

Orlando. I am he that is so love-shaked : I pray you, 
tell me your remedy. 

Rosalind. There is none of my uncle's marks upon 
you : he taught me how to know a man in love: in which 
cage of rushes I am sure you are not prisoner. 

Orlando. What were his marks ? 

Rosalind. A lean cheek, which you have not ; a blue 
eye and sunken, which you have not ; an \mc\\i^io\^\& 
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spirit, which you have not ; a beard neglected, which you 
have not; but I pardon you for that, for simply your 
having a beard is a younger brother's revenue : then your 
hose should be ungartered, your bonnet unbanded, your 
sleeve unbuttoned, your shoe untied and everything 
about you demonstrating a careless desolation ; but you 
are no such man; you are rather point-device in your 
accoutrements, as loving yourself than seeming the lover 
of any other. 

Orlando. Fair youth, I would I could make thee believe 
I love. 

Rosalind. Me believe it ! you may as soon make her 
that you love believe it ; which, I warrant, she is apter 
to do than to confess she does : that is one of the points 
in the which women still give the lie to their consciences. 



fFrom " Two Gentlemen of Verona "] 

Valentine. Why, how know you that I am in love ? 

Speed. Marry, by these special marks : first, you have 
learned, like Sir Proteus, to wreathe your arms, like a 
malecontent ; to relish a love-song, like a robin-redbreast ; 
to walk alone, like one that had the pestilence ; to sigh, 
like a schoolboy that had lost his A B C ; to weep, like a 
young wench that had buried her grandam ; to fast, like 
one that takes diet ; to watch, like one that fears robbing ; 
to speak puling, like a beggar at Hallowmas. You were 
wont, when you laughed, to crow like a cock ; when you 
walked, to walk like one of the lions ; when you fasted, it 
was presently after dinner; when you looked sadly, it 
was for want of money ; and now you are metamorphosed 
with a mistress, that, when I look on you, I can hardly 
think you my master. William Shakespeare 
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Latch *^ *^ "Cy ^y ^y 

TF love were what the rose is, 
•*■ And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 
In sad, or singing weather, 
Blown field or flowerful closes, 

Green pleasure or gray grief ; 
If love were what the rose is 

And I were like the leaf. 

If I were what the words are, 

And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single 
Delight our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 

That get sweet rain at noon ; 
If I were what the words are 
And love were like the tune. 

If you were life, my darling, 

And I your love were death, 
We'd shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 

And hours of fruitful breath ; 
If you were life, my darling, 
And I your love were death. 

If you were thrall to sorrow 

And I were page to joy, 
We'd play for lives and seasons 
With loving looks and treasons 
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And tears of night and morrow 
And laughs of maid and boy ; 

If you were thrall to sorrow 
And I were page to joy. 

If you were April's Lady 

And I were lord in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers 
Till day like night were shady 

And night were bright like day ; 
If you were April's Lady, 

And I were lord in May. 

If you were queen of pleasure, 

And I were king of pain, 
We'd hunt down love together, 
Pluck out his flying-feather, 
And teach his feet a measure 

And find his mouth a rein ; 
If you were queen of pleasure 

And I were king of pain. 

Algernon C. Swinburne 

The Perverseness of It o ' o ^ ^ 

" T TELL you what, Mr. Carter," said Miss Nellie 
•*• Phaeton, touching up Rhino with her whip, "love 

in a cottage is — " 

"Lord forgive us, cinders, ashes, dust," I quoted. 

We were spanking round the Park behind Ready and 

Rhino. Miss Phaeton's horses are very large; her 
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groom is very small, and her courage is indomitable. I 
am no great band at driving myself, and I am not always 
quite comfortable. Moreover, the stricter part of my 
acquaintance consider, I believe, that Miss Phaeton's 
attentions to me are somewhat pronounced, and that I 
ought not to drive with her in the Park. 

"You're right," she went on. " What a girl wants is a 
good house and lots of cash, and some ridin' and a little 
huntin' and " 

"A few l g's ' !" I cried in shuddering entreaty. "If 
you love me, a 'g' or two." 

"Well, I suppose so," said she. "You can't go ridin' 
without gees, can you ? " 

Apparently one could go driving without any, but I did 
not pursue the subject. 

"It's only in stories that people are in love when they 
marry," observed Miss Phaeton reflectively. 

"Yes, and then it's generally with somebody else," 
said I. 

"Oh, if you count that!" said she, hitting Ready 
rather viciously. We bounded forward, and I heard the 
little groom bumping on the back seat. I am always 
glad not to be a groom — it's a cup-and-ball sort of life, 
which must be very wearying. 

"Were you ever in love?" she asked, just avoiding a 
brougham which contained the Duchess of Dexminister. 
(If, by the way, I have to run into any one, I like it to be 
a Duchess : you get a much handsomer paragraph.) 

"Yes," said I. 

"Often?" 

" Oh, not too often, and I always take great care, you 
know." 
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"What of?" 

"That it shall be quite out of the question, you know. 
It's not at all difficult. I only have to avoid persons of 
moderate means." 

"But aren't you a person of ?" 

"Exactly. That's why. So I choose either a pauper 
— when it's impossible — or an heiress — when it's 
preposterous. See ? " 

"But don't you ever want to get — ?" began Miss 
Phaeton. 

"Let's talk about something else," said I. 



There was a long pause. Then Miss Phaeton asked 
me abruptly : 

"You never met him, did you ?" 

"No." 

A pause ensued. We passed the Duchess again, and 
scratched the nose of her poodle, which was looking out 
of the carriage window. Miss Phaeton flicked Rhino, 
and the groom behind went plop-plop on the seat. 

"He lives in town, you know," remarked Miss Phaeton. 

"They mostly do — and write about the country," 
said I. 

"Why shouldn't they?" she asked fiercely. 

"My dear Miss Phaeton, by all means let them," 
said I. 

"He's awfully clever, you know," she continued, "but 
he wouldn't always talk. Sometimes he just sat and said 
no thin', or read a book." 

A sudden intuition discovered Mr. Gay's feelings to me. 
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"You were talking about the run, or something, I 
suppose?" 

"Yes, or the bag, you know." 

As she spoke she pulled up Ready and Rhino. The 
little groom jumped down and stood under (not at) their 
heads. I leant back and surveyed the crowd sitting and 
walking. Miss Phaeton flicked a fly off Rhino's ear, put 
her whip in the socket, and leant back also. 

"Then I suppose you didn't care much about him ?" 
I asked. 

"Oh, I liked him pretty well," she answered very 
carelessly. 

At this moment, looking along the walk, I saw a man 
coming towards us. He was a handsome fellow, with just 
a touch of "softness" in his face. He was dressed in 
correct fashion, save that his hair was a trifle longer, his 
coat a trifle fuller, his hat a trifle larger, his tie a trifle 
looser than they were worn by most. He caught my 
attention, and I went on looking at him for a little while, 
till a slight movement of my companion's made me turn 
my head. 

Miss Phaeton was sitting bolt upright: she fidgeted 
with the reins ; she took her whip out of the socket and 
put it back again; and, to my amazement, her cheeks 
were very red. 

Presently the man came opposite the carriage. Miss 
Phaeton bowed. He lifted his hat, smiled, and made as if 
to pass on. Miss Phaeton held out her hand. I could 
see a momentary gleam of surprise in his eye, as though 
he thought her cordiality more than he might have looked 
for — possibly even more than he cared about. But he 
stopped and shook hands. 
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"How are you, Mr. Gay?" she said, not introducing 
me. 

"Still with your inseparables ! " he said gayly, with a 
wave of his hand towards the horses. "I hope, Miss 
Phaeton, that in the next world your faithful steeds will 
be allowed to bear you company, or what will you 
do?" 

"Oh, you think I care for no thin' but horses?" said 
she petulantly, but she leant towards him and gave me her 
shoulder. 

"Oh, no," he laughed. "Dogs also, and, I'm afraid, 
one day it was ferrets, wasn't it ? " 

"Have — have you written any poetry lately?" she 
asked. 

"How conscientious of you to inquire !" he exclaimed, 
his eyes twinkling. "Oh, yes, half a hundred things. 
Have you — killed — anything lately ? " 

I could swear she flushed again. Her voice trembled 
as she answered : 

"No, not lately." 

I caught sight of his face behind her back, . and I 
thought I saw a trace of puzzle — nothing more. He held 
out his hand. 

"Well, so glad to have seen you, Miss Phaeton," said 
he, "but I must run on. Good-by." 

" Good-by, Mr. Gay," said she. 

And, lifting his hat again, smiling again gayly, he was 
gone. For a moment or two I said nothing. Then I 
remarked : 

" So that's your friend Gay, is it ? He's not a bad-look- 
ing fellow." 

Yes, that's him," said she, and, as she spoke, she sank 
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back in her seat for a moment. I did not look at her 
face. Then she sat up straight again and took the whip. 

" Want to stay any longer ? " she asked. 

"No," said I. 

The little groom sprang away, Rhino and Ready dashed 
ahead. 

"Shall I drop you at the club?" she asked. "I'm 
goin' home." 

"I'll get out here," said I. 

We came to a stand again, and I got down. 

"Good-by,"Isaid. 

She nodded at me, but said nothing. A second later 
the carriage was tearing down the road and the little 
groom hanging on for dear life. 

Of course it's all nonsense. She's not the least suited 

to him, she'd make him miserable, and then be miserable 

herself. But it seems a little perverse, doesn't it? In 

fact, twice at least between the courses at dinner I 

caught myself being sorry for her. It is, when you think 

of it, so remarkably perverse. 

Anthony Hope 

[Copyright, 1 901. By permission of Henry Holt and Company.] 

Love's Strategy 

/^\NCE at the hour of midnight, when the Bear was 
^-^ already turning under the hand of Bootes, and all 
the tribes of men of diverse speech lay subdued by toil, 
then came Eros, knocking at the latches of my door. 
"Who," I said, "is hammering my door? You will 
scatter my dreams ! " " Open," said Eros, " I am so 
little, be not afraid. And I am wet and waxvdetva% vdl 
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the moonless night." And I, hearing, pitied him. 
Lighting a lamp I opened and saw a child with wings, 
carrying a bow and quiver. By the hearth I set him, 
warmed his hands in mine, and pressed the water from 
his dripping hair. But he, when the cold has left him, 
says, " Come, let us try this bow, if perhaps the string 
is spoiled by its wetting." And he draws and wounds 
me with a sting like a gadfly's, then leaps up laughing, 
" Rejoice with me, stranger," said he, " the bow is unin- 
jured; but you will have an aching heart." 

Anacreon 

Youth and Art ^> 'Q* *£y ^Qy ^Qy ^y 

TT once might have been, once only : 
•*• . We lodged in a street together, 
You, a sparrow on the housetop lonely, 
I, a lone she-bird of his feather. 

Your trade was with sticks and clay, 
You thumbed, thrust, patted and polished, 

Then laughed "They will see some day 
Smith made, and Gibson demolished." 

My business was song, song, song ; 

I chirped, cheeped, trilled and twittered, 
"Kate Brown's on the boards ere long, 

And Grisi's existence embittered ! " 

I earned no more by a warble 

Than you by a sketch in plaster ; 
You wanted a piece of marble, 

I needed a music-master. 
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We studied hard in our styles, 
Chipped each at a crust like Hindoos, 

For air looked out on the tiles, 
For fun watched each others windows. 

You lounged like a boy of the South, 
Cap and blouse — nay, a bit of beard too; 

Or you got it, rubbing your mouth 
With fingers the clay adhered to. 

And I — soon managed to find 

Weak points in the flower-fence facing, 

Was forced to put up a blind 
And be safe in my corset-lacing. 

No harm ! It was not my fault 
If you never turned your eye's tail up 

As I shook upon E in alt., 
Or ran the chromatic scale up : 

For spring bade the sparrows pair, 
And the boys and girls gave guesses, 

And stalls in our street looked rare 
With bulrush and watercresses. 

Why did not you pinch a flower 

In a pellet of clay and fling it ? 
Why did not I put a power 

Of thanks in a look, or sing it ? 

I did look, sharp as a lynx, 

(And yet the memory rankles) 
When models arrived, some minx 

Tripped up-stairs, she and her ankles. 
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But I think I gave you as good ! 

" That foreign fellow, — who can know 
How she pays, in a playful mood, 

For his tuning her that piano ? " 

Could you say so, and never say 
"Suppose we join hands and fortunes, 

And I fetch her from over the way, 
Her piano, and long tunes and short tunes ? " 

No, no : you would not be rash, 

Nor I rasher and something over : 
YouVe to settle yet Gibson's hash, 

And Grisi yet lives in clover. 

But you meet the Prince at the Board, 

I'm queen myself at bals-pare*, 
I've married a rich old lord, 

And you're dubbed knight and an R. A. 

Each life unfulfilled, you see ; 

It hangs still, patchy and scrappy ; 
We have not sighed deep, laughed free, 

Starved, feasted, despaired, — been happy. 

And nobody calls you a dunce, 

And people suppose me clever : 
This could but have happened once, 

And we missed it, lost it forever. 

Robert Browning 
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IV 
LOVE'S ADVENTURES 



/^\ YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

^-^ Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 

And save his good broadsword, he weapons had none, 

He rode all unarm'd, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

Sir Walter Scott 
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AT last they reached Rainbow Lake, — oval mirror of 
** the mountains, fed by eternal snows, — exhaustless 
fount of power. Their campfires gleamed among the 
tall trees like the eyes of invading beasts, while overhead 
sailed the full summer moon, revealing the breasts of 
pure snows and the rivers of ice among the peaks of the 
mountains. 

"Take me up there I" the woman ever urged, and so 
one gray morning the two slipped from the sleeping party 
for their venture. 

Upward in the misty dawn, the moon setting over the 
shoulder of the mountain, they pressed their way around 
the dark lake — upward to the river of frozen snow that 
flowed between the peaks. When the sun rose, it spread 
behind them a broad, golden pathway over the white 
floor, gilding the woman against the glittering whiteness, 
touching her hair with glory. Her gray eyes shone 
exultantly. 

"They still sleep there below. They will wonder 
whither we have flown over the mountains ! " And 
stretching her arms to the rising sun, " The earth is ours — 
we are above it!" 

There it lay beneath them, tremulous in the bluish dawn 
of day, the lesser hills dimpling away to the great plain. 

"Thousands upon thousands of miles, clear across the 
land," he murmured. 

"And up there?" her demanding gaze reached to the 
edge, sharp and white with drifting snow above, 
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"Westward and ever westward, to the other ocean !" 

" Come," she called. " To the roof of the continent, 
then!" 

The stillness of dawn lay among the peaks, across the 
floor of snow. A bit of cloud floated slowly from the 
west, and circled about the topmost peak. They pushed 
on, two small atoms on this white floor. Alone ! She 
was woman and he man. Nothing more. In that wide 
expanse of driven snow above the earth whither they had 
climbed, they were alike, stript of all differences, mere 
woman and man. The sense of their isolation filled the 
man with strange joy, and a smile upon the woman's face 
answered his look. For the time she was content to slip 
the complex inwoven web of circumstance, and be thus 
alone with him. . . . 

A cloud cast a long shadow across the snow, and the 
air drew coldly out of the north. Glancing up at the 
gray bank already massing around the upper peaks, 
Hugh turned to descend. 

" Come ! We are due down yonder ! " 

The dimpled plain still lay in sunlight beneath them, 
undulating in valley and forest-covered hill. Venture- 
some, the woman peered around the edge of the mountain 
shoulder into a narrow valley. 

"Look there," she cried exultingly. "That little oval 
lake is a jewel for a queen. Its color is onyx." And 
below lay a second glacier lake, all rimmed with thick 
green trees. " Emerald ! " she named it. " And the third 
jewel, there in the valley, with a pebbly margin, — it is 
turquoise! A string of jewels upon the mountains. 
Come, get me my jewels !" 

She leaped with the word down the steep slope of snow, 
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and sliding, steadying herself with waving arms, threw 
back a challenge to him to follow. His startled call, 
"Alexandra!" was lost among the empty peaks. Her 
voice came up faintly from below, " Come with me!" 

He plunged downward, and near the tiny lake overtook 
her. As they looked back up the steep side, the wind 
caught the edge of the drift ; then there came a thunder- 
ing sound of falling snow. The place where they had 
stood was buried beneath tons of the avalanche. To the 
woman's startled look, Hugh replied gravely, "That way 
is closed. And this is the Valley of the Seven Peaks — 
unknown to me." 

She repeated buoyantly, "At least that way is closed. 
Therefore we shall find our way out here ! " 

They looked at each other, there in the narrow valley 
hemmed in by precipitous rocks, the rampart above 
buried in its snowy burden, and below the three jewel- 
lakes one after another. Death stood upon that summit 
above where a few moments before they had lingered. 
And the woman's gray eyes, seeing death escaped by so 
little, became grave. 

"I will follow you," she whispered. 

" Then come, swiftly ! " he exclaimed, taking her 
hand. His heart beat fast, as he strode on toward the 
unknown valley. "I will follow you," she had said ! 
Oh, wonderful ! Here between rock and rock, between 
gray cloud and snowy earth, she was but the woman and 
he the man. All else of eternity was lost. She was the 
woman and would follow, and he the man to lead. 

The rain fell persistently. Mist floated among the 
tops of the trees. Stumbling over the thick underbrush, 
the dead limbs, they pushed toilsomely on, through thick- 
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ets, under dripping trees, into the boiling stream which 
was their guide. At first Alexandra remarked the cloudy 
cliffs, the grim trees; then slowly silence settled between 
them. She was there by his side, with a quick smile 
when he looked at her in concern, gallant and ready. 
They waded again into the mountain stream, now swollen, 
and he held her against the rushing water. 

"The canon is opening," he said, "not far now to the 
camp ! We shall be out in a little while." 

She looked up buoyantly. But her steps began to lag. 
" Could we wait a moment ? " she begged. 

"Not more than a moment," he replied anxiously. 
There was only an hour of daylight left, and then ! " My 
watch has stopped," he muttered. " Come !" 

"Taskmaster!" she murmured, still sitting. "And I 
am so hungry ! Aren't there birds or things ? " He held 
out a hand. "Let me sit here while you fetch something 
to eat from the camp — and dry clothes !" She showed 
a dripping sleeve. 

He grasped her arm and forced her to rise. Obediently 
she dragged step after step, he supporting her, at first with 
his hand upon her arm, then with his arm about her, half 
dragging her along the rough way. Thus they made 
slowly in the waning light another stage of the long 
journey. At last, with a gentle smile upon her lips, she 
whispered, "I am so tired . . . please!" and sank un- 
conscious into his arms. 

He laid her upon the deep moss beneath a fir, and 
poured the last of his small store of brandy between her 
lips. The gray eyes opened ; she tried to rise, then sank 
back upon the soft bed wearily. "It's too good — let's 
stay here — they'll find us somehow ! " 
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He took her in his arms like an unresisting child, and 
raised her upon his shoulders. She clasped her arms 
about his neck. Then, staggering, he started once more 
downward in the desperate attempt to reach a place of 
safety with his burden before the night completely shut 
in. It seemed that for hours he staggered on thus, in a 
kind of dream, following the wandering course of the icy 
stream. The walls of the valley had broadened, and were 
now hid in the mist and gloom of stormy twilight. He 
bore her steadily through the dark forest. She was lost 
in sleep, waking once to murmur, "Not there yet? 
Let us rest — stay here ! " And he answered soothingly, 
"A little farther!" 

A wonderful radiance of happiness had come over the 
man. He forgot hunger and fatigue. Except for the 
stout determination that urged him forward he would 
gladly have rested his burden there beneath some shelter- 
ing tree, have built her a hut of branches in the wilderness, 
and sat down to wait, content in this warm joy of loving. 
But he stumbled forward, hearing more distantly in his 
dream the rush of water over stones, the wind in the great 
trees. The warmth of her body penetrated him; her 
arm about his throat was like a band of fire. He dreamed 
that they were one flesh and spirit. His cloudy mind 
had returned to the visions of his boyhood: he was 
bearing at last the woman of his desire close within his 
arms, and there was nothing between them evermore, 
no barrier of flesh nor of earth between them and their 
love — nothing, nothing ! . . . 

He stumbled upon a fallen tree, tried to recover, fell. 
When he awoke he saw the red glow of a fire, and squatted 
before it was the ridiculous figure of Nathaniel Butter- 
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field in baggy Scotch knickerbockers and Tyrolean cap 
that sat jauntily upon his grizzled Olympian pate. 

"My dear fellow/ ' he drawled, "what on earth were 
you trying to do with Miss Arnold ? " 

"Reach the clouds," Hugh answered solemnly. 

"But where have you been ?" 

"God knows !" he sighed. 

Robert Herrick 

How Basil claimed his Wife <^ <^ *^y 

"YX7ITH0UT hesitation my guide led me between two 
fantastically carved hedges of box and yew till we 
came to a statue, rearing a blurred outline, ghostly white 
in the faint snowlight. Here she stood still, and pointing 
to the south wing : — 

"There," she said, while all the blood in my body 
leaped, "there are my mistress's apartments; see you 
those three windows above the terrace? The middle 
window with the balcony is that of her Highness's bed- 
room. You cannot mistake it. The ivy is thick as a 
man's arm, and you may climb by it in safety. Now 
that I have done what you bade me, I will go to the 
palace. God see us through this mad night's work ! " 

With these words she left me. I ventured to the foot 
of the terrace wall, and creeping alongside soon found the 
terrace steps, which I ascended with a tread as noiseless 
as the fall of the thick snowflakes all around me. I 
stood under her balcony. I groped for the ivy-stems, 
and found them indeed as thick as cables. It was a 
plant of centenarian growth, and it clasped the old palace 
walls with a hundred arms, as close as welded iron: as 
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strong and commodious a ladder as my purpose required. 
I swung myself up (I tremble now to think how recklessly, 
when one false step might have ended the life that had 
grown so dear), and next I found myself upon the balcony 
— Ottilie's balcony ! — and through the parted curtains 
could peer into her lighted room. . . . 

I suppose I must have hurled myself against the case- 
ment; the lock yielded, and the window flew open. 
Enveloped in a whirl of floating snow I leaped into the 
warm room. With dilated, fixed eyes, with parted lips, 
she stood, terror-stricken at first, yet erect and un- 
daunted. I had counted all along on her courage, and 
it did not fail me ! But before I had even time to speak, 
such a change came over her as is hke the first upspring 
of sunlight upon the colorless world of dawn. As you 
may see a wave gather itself aloft to break upon the shore, 
so she drew herself up and flung herself, melting into 
tears, body and soul, as it were, upon my heart. And 
the next moment her lips sought mine. 

Never before had she so come to me — never before 
had life held for me such a moment ! Oh, my God ! it 
was worth the suffering. . . . 

A knock without aroused us. With a stifled cry of 
alarm, the woman who had made no sound on the violent 
entry of an armed man upon her unprotected solitude, 
now fell into deadly anguish. She sprang to the door, 
and I could see the lace on her bosom flutter with the fear 
of her heart as she bent her ear to listen. . . . 

"Who is it?" cried Ottilie, in a strangled voice. "I 
had said I would be alone.' ' 

" 'Tis I, child," came the answer in the well-known 
deep note; "it is Anna, alone." 
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I thrust my sword back into its scabbard; my wife 
drew a long breath of relief, and glanced at me with her 
hand pressed to her heart. 

" Anna, thank God ! We can admit her ; Anna is safe," 
she said, and turned the key. 

Anna opened the door, stood an instant on the thresh- 
old, contemplating us in silence; a faint smile hovered 
about her hard mouth. Then, without wasting words 
on futile warnings, she made fast the lock, deposited on 
the floor a dark lantern she had concealed under her apron, 
walked to the window, which she closed as best she could, 
and drew the curtains securely. Indeed, her precaution 
was not idle : through the silence of the outside world of 
night, muffled by the snow, but yet unmistakable, the 
tread of the first patrolling round now grew even more 
distinctly upon our ear, passed under the terrace, em- 
phasized by an occasional click of steel, and died away 
round the corner. With the vanishing sound melted 
the new anxiety which had clutched me, and I blessed 
the falling snow which must have hidden again, as soon 
as registered, the telltale traces of my footsteps below. 

Anna had listened with a frowning brow ; when all was 
still once more she turned to the Princess, and briefly, 
but in that softened voice I remembered of old : — 

" I have told your ladies that you had bidden me attend 
to you this night, and that you must not be disturbed in 
the morning,' ' and then turned to me : "All is ready, sir ; 
we have till noon before being discovered. And now, 
child," she continued, as Ottilie, still closely clinging to 
my side, looked up inquiringly, "no time to lose; there 
is death in this for thy gracious lord, if not for us all as 
well." . . . 
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"You," she went on to her lady, peremptorily, as if 
conscious of being herself the true mistress of the situa- 
tion, "drink you of that broth and break some bread, 
and drink of that wine, for you have not eaten to-day. 
And you," she added, turning to me, "make ready with 
your ladder." 

Impatiently and sternly she stood by us until we pre- 
pared to obey her orders. 

We owe a very great debt of gratitude to this 
woman ! . . . 

"Will you trust yourself, love ?" said I. She gave me 
no answer but a shaft of one of her old fearless looks, and 
yielded her waist to my arm, and thus we stepped forth 
into the snow and the night. I guided her to the rope 
and showed her where to hold, and where to place her 
feet, and then, climbing over the balcony, supporting 
myself by the projecting stones and the knotting ivy, I 
was able to guide the slender body down each swinging 
rung: for when the blood is hot and the heart on fire 
one can do things that would otherwise appear well-nigh 
impossible. 

Safely we reached the ground. I enveloped her in 
the cloak which Anna's forethought had provided, and 
after granting myself the luxury of another embrace I 
was preparing to ascend the blessed rope again for the 
purpose of assisting Anna, when I discovered that incom- 
parable woman solidly and stolidly planted by our side 
in the snow. 

" All is right, gracious sir," she said, in a hoarse whisper ; 
"but it would be as well to take away that rope, since 
you can go up and down so easily without it." 

Recognizing in an instant the wisdom of the suggestion 
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— it was well some one had a waking brain that night ! 

— I clambered up once more, and in a few seconds had 
flung down the telltale ladder, and descended again. 

Anna took up the lantern, which she hid under her 
cloak, and, all three clinging together, we hastened to 
the postern as noiselessly as shadows. The snow fell, 
but the wind had all subsided, and the air was now so 
still that the cold struck no chill. 

Outside the postern, seeing no one in sight, we paused. 

"I have told Janos to be at the bottom of the lane," 
said I to Anna, as she pocketed the key after turning the 
lock. And then to my wife, who hung close and silent 
to my arm: "It is but a little way, and then you shall 
rest." 

Even as I spoke I turned to lead her, but Anna ar- 
rested me : — 

"I have thought better," she said. "To leave the 
town in a carriage is dangerous. I have arranged other- 
wise." 

I was about, I believe, to protest, or at least discuss, 
when Ottilie, who had hitherto permitted herself to be 
led whither I would, like one in a dream, suddenly cried 
to me in an urgent undertone to let Anna have her way : 
" Believe me," she said, " you will not repent it." I would 
have gone anywhere at the command of that voice. 

"It shall be so," said I ; "but there is Janos, and we 
cannot leave him in the lurch." 

"No, we must have Janos with us," said Anna; "but 
that is easy. Follow me, children." And uncovering 
her lantern, with her skirts well kilted up, she preceded 
us with fearless strides to the secluded turn at the bottom 
of the lane, where, true to his promise, I found the hei- 
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duck and his conveyance. . . . The point of the ma- 
noeuvre, however, was only manifest to me when, turning 
to follow Anna's lead again down a side alley, the fellow 
breathed into my ear with a chuckle : — 

"While your honor was away I took upon myself to 
despatch his carriage with our luggage, to meet us, I said, 
at Dresden. That will be two false scents for them — 
and we, it seems, take the south road to Prague ! " . . . 

On we tramped through the deserted by-streets. . . . 

We met but few folk upon our way, who paid little 
attention to us. As we entered into the evil-smelling 
room, stepping down into it from the street, and as Anna 
shot back the slide of the lantern and turned upon us a 
triumphant, smiling face, I felt that our chief peril was 
over. The shop was empty, but she was not disposed to 
allow us even a little halt ; she marshalled us through the 
dank, narrow passages with which I had already made 
acquaintance, across the courtyard into the back street. 
There stood a country wagon with a leathern tent. By 
the flash of the lantern I saw that to it were harnessed a 
pair of great raw-boned chestnuts that hung their heads 
patiently beneath the snow, yet seemed to have known 
better service in their days — no doubt at one time 
had felt the trooper's spurs. 

Beside them stood a squat man, enveloped to the ears 
in sheepskin, with a limp felt hat drawn over his brow 
till only some three-quarters of a shrewd, empurpled, not 
unkindly visage was left visible. The wagoner was evi- 
dently expecting us, for he came forward, withdrew his 
pipe, touched his hat, and made a leg. 

"My cousin," said Anna to us, and added briefly and 
significantly: "He asks no questions.^ ov^r*OlCX!L 
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Then in a severe tone of command she proceeded to 
address several to him. Had he placed fresh hay in the 
wagon according to her orders ? Had he received from 
her sister the ham, and the wine and the blankets ? Had 
the horses been well fed ? On receiving affirmative grunts 
in answer, she bade him then immediately produce the 
chair, that the lady and gentleman might get in. 

Between the closed borders of her hood I caught a 
glimpse of Ottilie's faint smile, as lighted by the lantern 
rays she mounted upon the wooden stool and disappeared 
into the dark recesses of the wagon, stirring up a warm 
dust as she went and a far-away fragrance of hay and 
faded clover. 

"Now you, sir," said Anna, and jogged my elbow. 

I believe at that moment we were to her but a pair of 
babes and nurslings for whom she was responsible, and 
that she would have as readily combed our hair and 
washed our faces as if we were still of a size to be lifted 
on her knee. 

I obeyed. And truly, as I crawled forward in the dark, 
amid the warm straw groping my way to the farther end 
till I laid my hand on Ottilie's soft young arm extended 
towards me, when I heard her laugh a little laugh to 
herself as we snuggled in the nest together, I felt a hap- 
piness that was like that of a child, all innocent of past 
and improvident of future. Nevertheless at one and the 
same time my whole being was stirred to its depths with 
a tenderness my manhood had not yet known. 

Agnes and Egerton Castle 

T ET the man who does not wish to be idle, fall in 
■^ love - Ovid 
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Monsieur Beaucaire -<o <>* -<o -c^ <^ 

" TV^Y warmest felicitations," said the Marquis. 

1V1 "There is no longer need for your incognito." 

"Thou best of masters !" said Beaucaire, touching him 
fondly on the shoulder. "I know. Your courier came 
safely." . . . "Henri," he turned to the young Beau- 
jolais, "I wish you had shared my masque — I have been 
so gay !" The surface of his tone was merry, but there 
was an undercurrent, weary-sad, to speak of what was 
the mood, not the manner. He made the effect of ad- 
dressing every one present, but he looked steadily at 
Lady Mary. Her eyes were fixed upon him, with a silent 
and frightened fascination, and she trembled more and 
more. "I am a great actor, Henri. These gentlemen 
are yet scarce convince ' I am not a lackey ! And I mus' 
tell you that I was jus' now to be expelled for having been 
a barber!" 

"Oh, no !" the ambassador cried out. "He would not 
be content with me; he would wander over a strange 
country." 

"Ha, ha, my Mirepoix ! And what is better, one 
evening I am oblige* to fight some Men's of M. de Winter- 
set there and some ladies and cavaliers look on, and they 
still think me a servant. Oh, I am a great actor ! 'Tis 
true there is not a peasant in France who would not have 
then known one 'born'; but they are wonderful, this 
English people, holding by an idea once it is in their 
heads — a mos' worthy quality. But my good Molyneux 
here, he had speak to me with courtesy, jus* because I 
am a man an* jus' because he is al-ways kind. (I have 
learn' that his great-grandfather was a Frenchman.) 
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So I sen* to him and tell him ev'rything, and he gain 
admittance for me here to-night to await my Men's. 

" I was speaking to messieurs about my cousin, who will 
meddle in the affair ' of his relative'. Well, that gentle- 
man, he make a marriage for me with a good and accom- 
plish ' lady, very noble and very beautiful — and ami- 
able." (The young count at his elbow started slightly 
at this, but immediately appeared to wrap himself in a 
mantle of solemn thought.) "Unfortunately, when my 
cousin arrange* so, I was a dolt, a little blockhead; I 
swear to marry for myself and when I please, or never if 
I like. That lady is all things charming and gentle, and, 
in truth, she is — very much attach' to me — why should 
I not say it ? I am so proud of it. She is very faithful 
and forgiving, and sweet ; she would be the same, I think, 
if I — were even — a lackey. But I ? I was a dolt, a 
little unsensible brute ; I did not value such thing' then ; 
I was too yo'ng, las' June. So I say to my cousin, 'No, 
I make my own choosing!' 'Little fool,' he answer, 
'she is the one for you. Am I not wiser than you?' 
And he was very angry, and, as he has influence in France, 
word come' that he will get me put in Vincennes, so I 
mils' run away quick till his anger is gone. My good 
frien' Mirepoix is jus' leaving for London ; he take' many 
risk' for my sake ; his hairdresser die before he start', so 
I travel as that poor barber. But my cousin is a man to 
be afraid of when he is angry, even in England, and I mus' 
not get my Mirepoix in trouble. I mus' not be discover' 
till my cousin is ready to laugh about it all and make it 
a joke. And there may be spies ; so I change my name 
again, and come to Bath to amuse my retreat with a 
little gaming — I am al-ways fond of that. But three 
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day' ago M. le Marquis send me a courier to say that my 
brother, who know where I had run away, is come from 
France to say that my cousin is appease'; he need me 
for his little theatre; the play cannot go on. I do not 
need to espouse mademoiselle. All shall be forgiven if 
I return, and my brother and M. de Mirepoix will meet 
me in Bath to felicitate." ... He stepped to Lady 
Mary's side. Her head was bent low, her face averted. 
She seemed to breathe with difficulty, and leaned heavily 
upon a chair. "Monseigneur," she faltered in a half 
whisper, "can you — forgive me ? It is a bitter — mis- 
take — I have made. Forgive." 

" Forgive ? " he answered, and his voice was as broken 
as hers ; but he went on, more firmly : "It is — nothing, 
less than nothing. There is — only jus' one — in the — 
whole worl' who would not have treat' me the way that 
you treat' me. It is to her that I am goin' to make 
reparation. You know something, Henri? I am not 
goin' back only because the king forgive' me. I am goin' 
to please him ; I am goin' to espouse mademoiselle, our 
cousin. My frien's, I ask your felicitations." 

" And the king does not compel him ! " exclaimed young 
Henri. 

Booth Tarkington 
[Copyright, iooo. By permission of Doubleday, Page & Company.] 

The Wedding of Lorna Doone -Qy ^> ^> 

T1TOWEVER humble I might be, no one knowing any- 
•*■ -*■ thing of our part of the country would for a moment 
doubt that now here was. a great to-do and talk of John 
Ridd and his wedding. The fierce fight with the Doones 
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so lately, and my leading of the combat (though I fought 
not more than need be), and the vanishing of Sir Coun- 
sellor, and the galloping madness of Carver, and the relig- 
ious fear of the women that this last was gone to hell — 
for he himself had declared that his aim, while he cut 
through the yeomanry — also their remorse, that he 
should have been made to go thither, with all his children 
left behind — these things, I say (if ever I can again 
contrive to say anything), had led to the broadest excite- 
ment about my wedding of Lorna. We heard that people 
meant to come from more than thirty miles around, upon 
excuse of seeing my stature and Lorna's beauty ; but in 
good truth out of sheer curiosity, and the love of med- 
dling. 

Our clerk had given notice that not a man should come 
inside the door of his church without shilling-fee; and 
women (as sure to see twice as much) must every one 
pay two shillings. I thought this wrong, and, as church- 
warden, begged that the money might be paid into mine 
own hands when taken. But the clerk said that this was 
against all law, and he had orders from the parson to pay 
it to him without any delay. So, as I always obey the 
parson, when I care not much about a thing, I let them 
have it their own way ; though feeling inclined to believe, 
sometimes, that I ought to have some of the money. 

Dear mother arranged all the ins and outs of the way 
in which it was to be done ; and Annie and Lizzie, and 
all the Snowes, and even Ruth Huckaback (who was 
there, after great persuasion), made such a sweeping of 
dresses that I scarcely knew where to place my feet, and 
longed for a staff to put by their gowns. Then Lorna 
came out of a pew half-way, in a manner which quite 
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astonished me, and took my left hand in her right, and 
I prayed God that it were done with. 

My darling looked so glorious that I was afraid of 
glancing at her, yet took in all her beauty. She was in a 
fright, no doubt, but nobody should see it; whereas I 
said (to myself at least), " I will go through it like a grave- 
digger." 

Lorna's dress was of pure white, clouded with faint 
lavender (for the sake of the old Earl Brandir), and as 
simple as need be, except for perfect loveliness. I was 
afraid to look at her, as I said before, except when each of 
us said, "I will," and then each dwelt upon the other. 

It is impossible for any who have not loved as I have 
to conceive my joy and pride when, after ring and all was 
done, and the parson had blessed us, Lorna turned to 
look at me, with her glances of subtle fun subdued by this 
great act. 

Her eyes, which none on earth may ever equal, or 
compare with, told me such a depth of comfort, yet 
awaiting further commune, that I was almost amazed, 
thoroughly as I knew them. Darling eyes, the sweetest 
eyes, the loveliest eyes, the most loving eyes — the sound 
of a shot rang through the church, and those eyes were 
filled with death. 

Lorna fell across my knees when I was going to kiss 
her, as the bridegroom is allowed to do, and encouraged, 
if he needs it ; a flood of blood came out upon the yellow 
wood of the altar steps ; and at my feet lay Lorna, trying 
to tell me some last message out of her faithful eyes. I 
lifted her up, and petted her, and coaxed her, but it was 
no good ; the only sign of life remaining was a spirt of 
bright red blood. 
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Some men know what things befall them in the supreme 
time of their life — far above the time of death — but 
to me comes back as a hazy dream, without any knowledge 
in it, what I did, or felt, or thought, with my wife's arms 
flagging, flagging, around my neck, as I raised her up, 
and softly put them there. She sighed a long sigh on 
my breast, for her last farewell to life, and then she grew 
so cold, and cold, that I asked the time of year. 

II was now Whit-Tuesday, and the lilacs all in blossom ; 
and why I thought of the time of the year, with the young 
death in my arms, God, or his angels, may decide, having 
so strangely given us. Enough that so I did, and looked ; 
and our white lilacs were beautiful. Then I laid my wife 
in my mother's arms, and went forth for my revenge. 

Of course, I knew who had done it. There was but 
one man in the world, or, at any rate, in our part of it, 
who could have done such a thing — such a thing. I use 
no harsher word about it, while I leaped upon our best 
horse, with bridle, but no saddle, and set the head of 
Kickums towards the course now pointed out to me. 
Who showed me the course I cannot tell. I only know 
that I took it. And the men fell back before me. 

Weapon of no sort had I. Unarmed, and wondering 
at my strange attire (with a bridal vest, wrought by our 
Annie, and red with the blood of the bride), I went forth 
just to find out this: whether in this world there be or 
be not a God of justice. 

With my vicious horse at a furious speed, I came 
upon Black Barrow Down, and directed by some shout 
of men, which seemed to me but a whisper. And there, 
about a furlong before me, rode a man on a great black 
horse, and I knew that the man was Carver Doone. 
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"Your life, or mine," I said to myself ; "as the will of 
God may be. But we two live not upon this earth one 
more hour, together. ,, 

I knew the strength of this great man, and I knew that 
he was armed with a gun — if he had time to load again, 
after shooting my Lorna — or, at any rate, with pistols, 
and a horseman's sword as well. Nevertheless, I had 
no more doubt of killing the man before me than a cook 
has of spitting a headless fowl. 

Sometimes seeing no ground beneath me, and sometimes 
heeding every leaf, and the crossing of the grass-blades, I 
followed over the long moor, reckless whether seen or 
not. But only once the other man turned round and 
looked back again, and then I was beside a rock, with a 
reedy swamp behind me. . . . 

A gnarled and half -starved oak, as stubborn as my own 
resolve, and smitten by some storm of old, hung from the 
crag above me. Rising from my horse's back, although I 
had no stirrups, I caught a limb and tore it (like a mere 
wheat awn) from the socket. Men show the rent even 
now with wonder, none with more wonder than myself. 

Carver Doone turned the corner suddenly on the black 
and bottomless bog ; with a start of fear he reined back 
his horse, and I thought he would have turned upon me. 
But instead of that he again rode on, hoping to find a way 
round the side. 

Now there is a way between cliff and slough for those 
who know the ground thoroughly, or liave time enough 
to search it ; but for him there was no road, and he lost 
time in seeking it. Upon this he made up his mind ; and 
wheeling, fired, and then rode at me. 

His bullet struck me somewhere, but I took no heed of 
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that. Fearing only his escape, I laid my horse across 
the way, and with the limb of the oak struck full on the 
forehead of his charging steed. Ere the slash of the 
sword came nigh me, man and horse rolled over, and 
well-nigh bore my own horse down with the power of their 
onset. 

Carver Doone was somewhat stunned, and could not 
arise for a moment. Meanwhile I leaped on the ground 
and awaited, smoothing my hair back, and baring my 
arms, as though in the ring for wrestling. . . . 

With a sullen and black scowl the Carver gathered his 
mighty limbs and arose, and looked round for his weap- 
ons; but I had put them well away. Then he came to 
me and gazed, being wont to frighten thus young men. 

"I would not harm you, lad," he said, with a lofty 
style of sneering; "I have punished you enough, for most 
of your impertinence. For the rest I forgive you, be- 
cause you have been good and gracious to my little son. 
Go, and be contented." 

For answer, I smote him on the cheek, lightly, and not 
to hurt him, but to make his blood leap up. I would not 
sully my tongue by speaking to a man like this. 

There was a level space of sward between us and the 
slough. With the courtesy derived from London, and 
the processions I had seen, to this place I led him. And 
that he might breathe himself, and have every fibre cool, 
and every muscle ready, my hold upon his coat I loosed, 
and left him to begin with me, whenever he thought 
proper. 

I think he felt that his time was come. I think he 
knew from my knitted muscles, and the firm arch of my 
breast, and the way in which I stood, but, most of all. 
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from my stern blue eyes, that he had found his master. 
At any rate, a paleness came — an ashy paleness on his 
cheeks, and the vast calves of his legs bowed in, as if he 
were out of training. 

Seeing this, villain as he was, I offered him first cliance. 
I stretched forth my left hand, as I do to a weaker 
antagonist, and I let him have a hug of me. But in this 
I was too generous, having forgotten my pistol wound, 
and the cracking of one of my short lower ribs. Carver 
Doone caught me round the waist with such a grip as 
never yet had been laid upon me. 

I heard my rib go; I grasped his arm, and tore the 
muscle out of it (as the string comes out of an orange) ; 
then I took him by the throat, which is not allowed in 
wrestling ; but he had snatched at mine, and now was no 
time of dalliance. In vain he tugged and strained and 
writhed,, dashed his bleeding fist into my face, and flung 
himself on me with gnashing jaws. Beneath the iron 
of my strength — for God that day was with me — I 
had him helpless in two minutes, and his fiery eyes lolled 
out. 

"I will not harm thee any more," I cried, so far as I 
could for panting, the work being very furious : " Carver 
Doone, thou art beaten ; own it, and thank God for it ; 
and go thy way, and repent thyself." 

It was all too late. Even if he had yielded in his 
ravening frenzy — for his beard was like a mad dog's 
jowl — even if he would have owned that, for the first 
time in his life, he had found his master, it was all too 
late. 

The black bog had him by the feet ; the sucking of the 
ground drew on him, like the thirsty lips of death. In 
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our fury, we had heeded neither wet nor dry, nor thought 
of earth beneath us. I myself might scarcely leap, with 
the last spring of o'erlabored legs, from the engulfing 
grave of slime. He fell back, with his swarthy breast 
(from which my gripe had rent all clothing), like a hum- 
mock of bog-oak standing out the quagmire; and then 
he tossed his arms to heaven, and they were black to the 
elbow, and the glare of his eyes was ghastly. I could only 
gaze and pant, for my strength was no more than an 
infants, from the fury and the horror. Scarcely could I 
turn away, while, joint by joint, he sank from sight. . . . 

For now I had spent a great deal of blood, and was 
rather faint and weary. And it was lucky for me that 
Kickums had lost spirit, like his master, and went home 
as mildly as a lamb. For, when we came towards the 
farm I seemed to be riding in a dream almost ; and the 
voices both of men and women (who had hurried forth 
upon my track) as they met me seemed to wander from a 
distant muffling cloud. Only the thought of Lorna's death, 
like a heavy knell, was tolling in the belfry of my brain. 

When we came to the stable door I rather fell from my 
horse than got off ; and John Fry, with a look of wonder, 
took Kickums's head and led him in. Into the old farm- 
house I tottered, like a weaning child, with mother in her 
common clothes helping me along, yet fearing, except 
by stealth, to look at me. 

"I have killed him," was all I said, "even as he killed 
Lorna. Now let me see my wife, mother ; she belongs to 
me none the less, though dead." 

"You cannot see her now, dear John," said Ruth 
Huckaback, coming forward, since no one else liad the 
courage. "Annie is with her now, John." 
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"What has that to do with it? Let me see my dead 
one, and pray to die." 

All the women fell away, and whispered, and looked 
at me, with side glances, and some sobbing ; for my face 
was hard as flint. Ruth alone stood by me, and dropped 
her eyes, and trembled. Then one little hand of hers 
stole into my great shaking palm, and the other was laid 
on my tattered coat: yet with her clothes she shunned 
my blood, while she whispered gently : — 

"John, she is not your dead one. She may even be your 
living one yet, your wife, your home, and your happiness. 
But you must not see her now." 

"Is there any chance for her? For me, I mean; for 
me, I mean ? " 

"God in heaven knows, dear John. But the sight of 
you, and in this sad plight, would be certain death to her. 
Now come first, and be healed yourself." 

I obeyed her like a child, whispering only as I went, for 
none but myself knew her goodness : " Almighty God will 
bless you, darling, for the good you are doing now." 

R. D. Blackmore 

Love — Stronger than Death ^> *o ^> 

T^\ALRYMPLE found Maria Addolorata in the ante- 

*-** chamber of the abbess's apartment, veiled, and 

standing with folded hands in the middle of the little 

hall. She must have heard the distant clang of the bell, 

for she was evidently waiting for him. 

" Am I in time ? " he asked in a tone of anxiety. 

She shook her head slowly. 

"Is she dead?" 
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"She was dead before I sent for you," answered Maria 
Addolorata, in a low and almost solemn tone. "No one 
knows it yet." 

"I feared so," said Dalrymple. 

He made a step towards the door of the parlor, natu- 
rally expecting that Maria would speak with him there, 
as usual. But she stepped back and placed herself in 
his way. 

"No," she said briefly. 

"Why not ?" he asked in quick surprise. 

She raised her finger to her veiled lips, and then 
pointed to the other door, to warn him that the portress 
was there and was almost within hearing. With quick 
suspicion he understood that she was keeping him in the 
antechamber to defend herself, that she had not been able 
to resist the desire to see him once more, and that she 
intended this to be their last meeeting. 

"Maria," he began, but he only pronounced her name, 
and stopped short, for a great fear took him by the throat. 

"Yes," she answered in her calm, low voice. "I have 
made up my mind. I will not go. God will perhaps for- 
give me what I have done. I will pray for forgiveness. 
But I will not do more evil. I will not bring shame upon 
my father's house, even for love of you." 

Her voice trembled a little at the last words. Even 
veiled as she was, the vital magnetism of the man was 
creeping upon her already. She had resolved that she 
would see him once more, that she would tell him the 
plain truth that was right, that she would bid him fare- 
well, and promise to pray for him, as she must pray for 
herself. But she had sworn to herself that she would 
not speak of love. Yet with the first words she spoke, 
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the word and the vibration of love had come too. Her 
hands disappeared in her sleeves, and her nails pressed 
the flesh in the determination to be strong. She little 
guessed the tremendous argument he had in store. 

"It is hard to speak here," he said. "Let us go into 
the. parlor." 

She shook her head, and again moved backwards a 
step, so that her shoulders were almost against the door. 

"You must say what you have to say here," she an- 
swered after a moment's pause, and she felt strong again. 
" For my part, I have spoken. -May God forget me in 
my utmost need if I go with you." 

Dalrymple seemed little moved by the solemn invoca- 
tion. It meant little enough to him. 

"I must tell you a short story," he replied quietly. 
"Unless I tell you, you cannot understand. I have set 
my life upon your love and I have gone so far that I 
cannot save my life except by you — my life and my 
honor. Will you listen to me ? " 

She nodded, and he heard her draw a quick breath. 
Then he began his story, putting it together clearly, 
from the facts he knew, in a very few words. He told 
her how Annetta must have mistaken the bottle on his 
table for camphor, and how he had found her dead. 
Nothing would save him from the accusation of having 
murdered the girl but the absolute disappearance of her 
body. Maria shuddered and turned her head quickly 
when he told her that the body was lying under the pos- 
tern arch behind the garden wall. He told her, too, that 
the boy was by this time asleep beside the mule on the 
path beyond. Then he told her of his plan, which was 
short, desperate, and masterly. 
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"You must tell no one that the abbess is dead," he 
said. "Go out through your cell into the garden, as 
soon as I am- gone, and when I tap at the postern open 
the door. Leave a lamp in your cell. I will do the rest." 

"What will you do ?" asked Maria, in a low and won- 
dering tone. 

"You must lock the door of your cell on the inside and 
leave the lamp there," said Dalrymple. "You will wait 
for me in the garden by the gate. I will carry the poor 
girl's body in and lay it in your bed. Then I will set 
fire to the bed itself. Of course there is an under-mat- 
tress of maize leaves — there always is. I will leave the 
lamp standing on the floor by the bedside. I will shut 
the door and come out to you, and I can manage to slip 
the bolt of the garden gate from the outside by propping 
up the spring from within. You shall see." 

" 1 1 is horrible ! ' ' gasped Maria . ' ' And I do not see — " 

"It is simple, and nothing else can save my life. Your 
cell is of course a mere stone vault, and the fire cannot 
spread. The sisters are asleep, except the portress, who 
will be far away. Long before they break down your 
door, the body will be charred by the fire beyond all 
recognition. They will see the lamp standing close by, 
and will suppose that you lay down to rest, leaving the 
lamp close to you — too close ; that the abbess died 
while you were asleep, and that you had caught fire 
before you waked ; that you were burned to death, in 
fact. The body will be buried as yours, and you will be 
legally dead. Consequently there will not be the slight- 
est suspicion upon your good name. As for me, it will 
be supposed that I have procured other clothes for An- 
netta, thrown hers into the laboratory and carried her 
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off. In due time I will send her father a large sum of 
money without comment. If you refuse, I must either 
be arrested, convicted, and sentenced to death for the 
murder of a girl who killed herself without my knowledge, 
or, as is probable, I shall go out now, sit down in a quiet 
place, and be found dead in the morning. It is certain 
death to me in either case. It would be absolutely im- 
possible for me to get rid of the dead body without arous- 
ing suspicion. If it is wrong to save oneself by burning a 
dead body, it is not a great wrong, and I take it upon 
myself. It is the only wrong in the matter, unless it is 
wrong to love you and to be willing to die for you. Do 
you understand me ? " 

Leaning back against the door of the parlor, Maria 
Addolorata had almost unconsciously lifted her veil and 
was gazing into his eyes. The plan was horrible, but 
she could not help admiring the man's strength and daring. 
In his voice, even when he told her that he loved her, there 
was that quiet courage which imposes itself upon men 
and women alike. The whole situation was as clear as 
day to her in a moment, for all his calculations were abso- 
lutely correct, — the fireproof vault of the cell, the cer- 
tainty that the body would be taken for hers, above all, 
the assurance of her own supposed death, with the utter 
freedom from suspicion which it would mean for her ever 
afterwards. Was she not to be buried with Christian 
burial, mourned as dead, and freed in one hour from all 
the consequences of her life ? It was masterly, though 
there was a horror in it. 

She loved him more than her own soul. It was the fear 
of bringing shame upon her father and mother that had 
held her, far more than any spiritual dread. It was not 
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' strange that she should waver again when he had unfolded 
his scheme. 

She turned, opened the door, and led him into the par- 
lor, where the silver lamp was burning brightly. 

"You must tell it all again," she said, still standing. 
"I must be quite sure that I understand." 

He knew well enough that she had finally yielded, since 
she went so far. In his mind he quickly ran over the 
details of the plan once more, and mentally settled what 
still remained to be decided. But since she wished it, 
he went over all he had said already. Being able to 
speak in his natural voice without fear of being overheard 
by the portress, and feeling sure of the result, he spoke 
far more easily and more eloquently. Before he had 
finished he was holding her hand in his, and she was gaz- 
ing intently into his eyes. 

"It is fife or death for me," he said, when he had told 
her everything. "Which shall it be ?" 

She was silent for a moment. Then her strong mouth 
smiled strangely. 

"It shall be life for you, if I lose my soul for it," she said. 

She felt the quick thrill and pressure of his hand, and 
all the man's tremendous energy was alive again. 

"Then let us do it quickly," he answered. "I will go 
out with the portress. Go to your cell before we reach 
the end of the corridor, and shut the door with some 
noise. She will remember it afterwards. Wait at the 
garden gate till I tap softly, and leave the rest to me. 
There is no danger. Do not be afraid." 

"Afraid!" she exclaimed proudly. "How little you 
know me ! It never was fear that held me. Besides — 
with you ! " F. Marion Crawford 
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LOVE'S TRAGEDIES 



/^H Love! what is it in this world of ours 

^^ Which makes it fatal to be loved? Ah! why 

With cypress branches hast thou wreathed thy bowers, 

And made thy best interpreter a sigh? 
As those who dote on odors pluck the flowers, 

And place them on their breast — but place to die; 
Thus the frail beings we would fondly cherish 
Are laid within our bosoms but to perish. 

George Lord Byron 
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The Maid of Lochlan <>y <>y <>y 

T TLLIN, the orator of the king, 
^ The tuneful minstrel of echoing Cona, 
Praised the daughter of woody Lochlan, 
And the chief of gloomy Morven. 
The maid of Lochlan heard the music ; 
She silently left her secret chamber, 
And came towards them in her beauty, 
Like the young moon arising from clouds. 
Loveliness like light arrayed her ; 
Her steps were like the music of songs. 
The modest maid beheld the king ; 
She slowly heaved a sigh ; 
Her blue eye had gazed in secret 
On the king of gray-hilled Morven. 

• ••••• 

"The noble daughter of Starne came, 
Her blue eye in a flood of tears ; 
The virgin came with tender voice 
To the gallant king of Morven. 
' Fingal, descendant of ancient chiefs, 
Confide not in the wrathful Starne : 
His host is hid on yonder mount, 
In arms, beneath that dusky wood. 
Avoid, O king, the wood of death. 
O hero from the land of groves, 
Remember the White-hand of chiefs ; 
Save from her sire the snowy-bosomed maid, 
O king of sea-bound Morven/ 
With unconcern the youth went on, 
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His warriors in steel at his side. 
The waylayers he quickly slew ; 
Heathy Gormal echoed far. 

"Opposite the hall of the feast, 
The people gathered from the chase ; 
The cruel Starne came with his spear, 
His sable brows like clouds on waves, 
His eyes like meteors red. 
' Come hither/ said savage Starne, 
'Aganecca of smoothest speech : 
Thy warning was not vain to Fingal : 
His hands are stained with our people's blood.' 

" She came with swollen eyes in tears. 
Her beauteous locks hanging loose, 
Her bosom heaving heavy sighs, 
So white as foam of falling streams. 
Starne pierced her side with steel ; 
She sunk like a wreath of snow 
Which rolls from heathy Lelac's steep, 
While dusky hills resound afar — 
When every wood and height is still, 
And echo swims along the vale. 

" Fingal beheld his men, 
And straight his men arose in arms. 
They fought like struggling billows ; 
Lochlan was routed in the storm. 
He took up the pale-hued maid, 
The gentle fair of mildest mind, 
He launched his fleet upon the deep ; 
Her tomb is seen on Ardven's plain ; 
The waves flow round her lightless home ! " 

Ossian's " Fingal " 
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Helen of Kirconnell ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

T WISH I were where Helen lies ! 
A Night and day on me she cries ; 
O that I were where Helen lies, 
On fair Kirconnell lea ! 



Curst be the heart that thought the thought, 
And curst the hand that fired the shot, 
When in my arms Burd Helen dropt, 
And died to succour me ! 

think na ye my heart was sair, 

When my love dropt down and spak' nae mair ! 
There did she swoon wi* meikle care. 
On fair Kirconnell lea. 

As I went down the water side, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
None but my foe to be my guide, 
On fair Kirconnell lea, 

1 lighted down, my sword did draw, 
I hacked him in pieces sma', 

I hacked him in pieces sma', 
For her sake that died for me. 

O Helen fair, beyond compare ! 
I'll make a garland of thy hair, 
Shall bind my heart for ever mair, 
Until the day I die. 
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that I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
Out of my bed she bids me rise, 
Says, " Haste, and come to me ! 
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Helen fair ! O Helen chaste 1 
If I were with thee, I were blest, 
Where thou lies low and takes thy rest, 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

1 wish my grave were growing green. 
A winding-sheet drawn ower my een, 
And I in Helen's arms lying, 

On fair Kirconnell lea. 

I wish I were where Helen lies ! 
Night and day on me she cries ; 
And I am weary of the skies, 
For her sake that died for me. 

Unknown 

Death in Life ^ >Qy ^ ^ <^ ^ 

" TTAVE you no heart ?" Francesca asked suddenly. 

A -*• "No, I am dead," Paul Griggs answered, in his 
clear, lifeless voice j that might have been a ghost's. 

The words made her shiver, and she felt as though her 
hair were moving. From his face, as she had last seen 
it, and from his voice, he might almost have been dead, 
as he said he was, like the thousands of silent ones in the 
labyrinths under her feet, and she alone alive in the midst 
of so much death. 
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"What do you mean?" she asked, and her own voice 
trembled in spite of herself. 

"It is very like being dead," he answered thought- 
fully. "I cannot feel anything. I cannot understand 
why any one else should. Everything is the same to 
me. The world is a white blank to me, and one place is 
exactly like any other place." 

"But why? What has happened to you?" asked 
Francesca. 

"You know. You sent me those letters." 

"What letters?" 

"The package Reanda gave you before he died." 

" Yes; what was* in it ? I told you that I did not know, 
when I wrote to you. I remember every word I wrote." 

"I know. But I thought that you at least guessed. 
They were Gloria's letters to her husband." 

"Her old letters, before — " Francesca stopped short. 

"No," he answered, with the same unnatural quiet. 
"All the letters she wrote him afterwards — when we 
were together." 

"All those letters?" cried Francesca, suddenly under- 
standing. " Oh no — no ! It is not possible ! He could 
not, he would not, have done anything so horrible." 

"He did," said Griggs, calmly. "I had supposed that 
she loved me. He had his vengeance. He proved to 
me that she did not. I hope he is satisfied with the result. 
Yes," he continued, after a moment's pause, "it was the 
crudest thing that ever one man did to another. I spent 
a bad night, I remember. On the top of the package was 
the last letter she wrote him, just before she killed herself. 
She loathed me, she said, she hated me, she shivered at 
my touch. She feared me so that she acted a comedy of 
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love, in terror of her life, after she had discovered that 
she hated me. She need not have been afraid. Why 
should I have hurt her ? In that last letter, she put her 
wedding ring with a lock of her hair wound in and out 
of it. Reanda knew what he was doing when he sent it 
to me. Do you wonder that it has deadened me to 
everything?" 

"Oh, how could he do it ? How could he ! " Francesca 
repeated, for the worst of it all to her was the unutterable 
cruelty of the man she had believed so gentle. 

"I suppose it was natural," said Griggs. "I loved the 
woman, and he knew it. I fancy few men have loved 
much more sincerely than I loved her, even after she 
was dead. I was not always saying so. I am not that 
kind of man. Besides, men who live by stringing words 
together for money do not value them much in their 
own lives. But I worked for her. I did the best I 
could. Even she must have known that I loved her." 

"I know you did. I cannot understand how you can 
speak of her at all." Francesca wondered at the man. 

"She? She is no more to me than Queen Christina, 
over there in her tomb in the dark ! For that matter, 
nothing else has any meaning, either." 

For a long time Francesca said nothing. . . . 

"You have told me the most dreadful thing I ever 
heard," she said at last, in a low tone. "Is she nothing 
to you ? Really nothing ? Can you never think kindly 
of her again?" 

"No. Why should I? that is— " he hesitated. "I 
could not explain it," he said, and was silent. 

"It does not seem human," said Francesca. "You 
would have a memory of her — something — some touch 
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of sadness — I wonder whether you really loved her as 
much as you thought you did ?" 

Griggs turned upon Francesca slowly. . . . 

"You do not know what such love means," he said 
slowly. " It is God — faith — goodness — everything. It 
is heaven on earth, and earth in heaven, in one heart. 
When it is gone there is nothing left. It went hard. It 
will not come back now. The heart itself is gone. There 
is nothing for it to come to. You think me cold; you are 
shocked because I speak indifferently of her. She lied 
to me. She lied and acted in every word and deed of her 
life with me. She deceived herself a little at first, and 
she deceived me mortally afterwards. It was all an 
immense, loathsome, deadly lie. I lived through the 
truth. Why should I wish to go back to the lie again? 
She died, telling me that she died for me. She died, 
having written to Reanda that she died for him. I do 
not judge her. God will. But God himself could not 
make me love the smallest shadow of her memory. It is 
impossible. I am beyond life. I am outside it. My 
eternity has begun." . . . 

"It cannqt last," said Francesca, sadly. "You will 
change as you grow older." 

"No. That is a thing you can never understand," he 
answered. "I am two individuals. The one is what you 
see, a man more or less like other men, growing older — 
a man who has a certain mortal, earthly memory of that 
dead woman, when the real man is unconscious. But the 
real man is beyond growing old, because he is beyond 
feeling anything. He is stationary, outside of life. The 
world is a blank to him and always will be." 

F. Marion Crawford 
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The Doom of Constance <^ 

T^EW only, save the Abbot, knew 

■■• Where the place lay, and still more few 

Were those who had from him the clew 

To that dread vault to go. 
Victim and executioner 
Were blindfold when transported •there. 
In low dark rounds the arches hung, 
From the rude rock the side- walls sprung ; 
The gravestones, rudely sculptured o'er, 
Half sunk in earth, by time half wore, 
Were all the pavement of the floor ; 
The mildew-drops fell one by one, 
With tinkling plash, upon the stone. 
A cresset, in an iron chain, 
Which served to light this drear domain, 
With damp and darkness seemed to strive, 
As if it scarce might keep alive ; 
And yet it dimly served to show 
The awful conclave met below. 

* 

Before them stood a guilty pair ; 
But, though an equal fate they share, 
Yet one alone deserves our care. 
Her sex a page's dress belied ; 
The cloak and doublet, loosely tied, 
Obscured her charms, but could not hide. 
Her cap down o'er her face she drew ; 

And, on her doublet breast, 
She tried to hide the badge of blue, 
Lord Marmion's falcon crest. 
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But, at the prioress's command, 
A monk undid the silken band 

That tied her tresses fair, 
And raised the bonnet from her head, 
And down her slender form they spread 

In ringlets rich and rare. 
Constance de Beverley they know, 
Sister professed of Fontevraud, 
Whom the church numbered with the dead, 
For broken vows and convent fled. 



Yet well the luckless wretch might shriek, 
Well might her paleness terror speak ! 
For there were seen in that dark wall 
Two niches, narrow, deep, and tall ; — 
Who enters at such grisly door 
Shall ne'er, I ween, find exit more. 
In each a slender meal was laid, 
Of roots, of water, and of bread ; 
By each, in Benedictine dress, 
Two haggard monks stood motionless, 
Who, holding high a blazing torch 
Showed the grim entrance of the-porch ; 
Reflecting back the smoky beam, 
The dark-red walls and arches gleam. 
Hewn stones and cement were displayed, 
And building tools in order laid. 



And now that blind old Abbot rose, 

To speak the Chapter's doom 
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On those the wall was to enclose 
Alive within the tomb, 



Raising his sightless' balls to heaven : 
" Sister, let thy sorrows cease ; 
Sinful brother, part in peace ! " 
From that dire dungeon, place of doom, 
Of execution too, and tomb, 
Paced forth the judges three ; 
Sorrow it were and shame to tell 
The butcher-work that there befell 
When they had glided from the cell 
Of sin and misery. 

An hundred winding steps convey 
That conclave to the upper day ; 
But ere they breathed the fresher air 
They heard the shriekings of despair, 

And many a stifled groan. 
With speed their upward way they take, — 
Such speed as age and fear can make, — 
And crossed themselves for terror's sake, 

As hurrying, tottering on, 
Even in the vesper's heavy tone 
They seemed to hear a dying groan, 
And bade the passing knell to toll 
For welfare of a parting soul. 

Sir Walter Scott 
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The Return of Enoch Arden -^ <^ ^ 

HPHEN down the long street having slowly stolen, 
-*• His heart foreshadowing all calamity, 
His eyes upon the stones, he reach'd the home, 
Where Annie lived and loved him, and his babes 
In those far-off seven happy years were born ; 
But finding neither light nor murmur there 
(A bill of sale gleam'd thro' the drizzle) crept 
Still downward thinking "dead or dead to me ! " 

Down to the pool or narrow wharf he went, 
Seeking a tavern which of old he knew, 
A front of timber-crost antiquity, 
So propt, worm-eaten, ruinously old, 
He thought it must have gone ; but he was gone 
Who kept it ; and his widow Miriam Lane, 
With daily-dwindling profits held the house ; 
A haunt of brawling seamen once, but now 
Stiller, with yet a bed for wandering men. 
There Enoch rested silent many days. 

But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous, 
Nor let him be, but often breaking in, 
Told him, with other annals of the port, 
Not knowing — Enoch was so brown, so bow'd, 
So broken — all the story of his house. 
His baby's death, her growing poverty, 
How Philip put her little ones to school, 
And kept them in it, his long wooing her, 
Her slow consent, and marriage, and the birth 
Of Philip's child : and o'er his countenance 
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No shadow past, nor motion : any one, 
Regarding, well had deem'd he felt the tale 
Less than the teller : only when she closed, 
"Enoch, poor man, was cast away and lost, 
He, shaking his gray head pathetically, 
Repeated muttering "cast away and lost ;" 
Again in deeper inward whispers "lost !" 



But Enoch yeaned to see her face again ; 
" If I might look on her sweet face again, 
And know that she is happy." So the thought 
Haunted and harass'd him, and drove him forth, 
At evening when the dull November day 
Was growing duller twilight, to the hill. 

There he sat down gazing on all below ; 
There did a thousand memories roll upon him, 
Unspeakable for sadness. By and by 
The ruddy square of comfortable light, 
Far-blazing from the rear of Philip's house, 
Allured him, as the beacon-blaze allures 
The bird of passage, till he madly strikes 
Against it, and beats out his weary life. 

For Philip's dwelling fronted on the street, 
The latest house to landward ; but behind, 
With one small gate that open'd on the waste, 
Flourish'd a little garden square and walPd: 
And in it throve an ancient evergreen, 
A yew tree, and all round it ran a walk 
Of shingle, and a walk divided it : 
But Enoch shunn'd the middle walk and stole 
Up by the wall, behind the yew ; and thence 
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That which he better might have shunn'd, if griefs 
Like his have worse or better, Enoch saw. 

For cups and silver on the burnish'd board 
Sparkled and shone ; so genial was the hearth : 
And on the right hand of the hearth he saw 
Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 
Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees ; 
And o'er her second father stoopt a girl, 
A later but a loftier Annie Lee, 
Fair-hair'd and tall, and from her lifted hand 
Dangled a length of ribbon and a ring 
To tempt the babe, who rear'd his creasy arms, 
Caught at and ever miss'd it, and they laugh'd ; 
And on the left hand of the hearth he saw 
The mother glancing often toward her babe, 
But turning now and then to speak with him, 
Her son, who stood beside her tall and strong, 
And saying that which pleased him, for he smiled. 

Now when the dead man come to life beheld 
His wife his wife no more, and saw the babe 
Hers, yet not his, upon the father's knee, 
And all the warmth, the peace, the happiness, 
And his own children tall arid beautiful, 
And him, that other, reigning in his place, 
Lord of his rights and of his children's love, — 
Then he, tho' Miriam Lane had told him all, 
Because things seen are mightier than things heard, 
Stagger'd and shook, holding the branch, and fear'd 
To send abroad a shrill and terrible cry, 
Which in one moment, like the blast of doom, 
Would shatter all the happiness of the hearth. 
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He therefore turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate under foot, 
And feeling all along the garden- wall, 
Lest he should swoon and tumble and be*found, 
Crept to the gate, and open'd it, and closed, 
As lightly as a sick man's chamber-door, 
Behind him, and came out upon the waste. 

And there he would have knelt, but that his knees 
Were feeble, so that falling prone he dug 
His fingers into the wet earth, and pray'd. 

" Too hard to bear ! why did they take me thence ? 
O God Almighty, blessed Savior, Thou 
That didst uphold me on my lonely isle, 
Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 
A little longer ! aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know. 
Help me not to break in upon her peace. 
My children too ! must I not speak to these ? 
They know me not. I should betray myself. 
Never : no father's kiss for me — the girl 
So like her mother, and the boy, my son." 

There speech and thought and nature faiFd a little, 
And he lay tranced ; but when he rose and paced 
Back toward his solitary home again, 
All down the long and narrow street he went 
Beating it in upon his weary brain, 
As tho' it were the burthen of a song, 
"Not to tell her, never to let her know." 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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Evangeline <^ ^^ ^^ *£* *cy -^ -q* 

MANY a weary year has passed since the burning of 
Grand-Pre\ 
When on the falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 
Bearing a nation, with all its household gods, into exile, 
Exile without an end, and without an example in story. 
Far asunder, on separate coasts, the Acadians landed ; 
Scattered were they, like flakes of snow, when the wind 

from the northeast 
Strikes aslant through the fogs that darken the Banks of 

Newfoundland. 



Written their history stands on tablets of stone in the 

churchyards. 
Long among them was seen a maiden who waited and 

wandered, 
Lowly and meek in spirit, and patiently suffering all 

things. 



Sometimes she lingered in towns, till, urged by the fever 
within her, 

Urged by a restless longing, the hunger and thirst of the 
spirit, 

She would commence again her endless search and en- 
deavor ; 



Sometimes a rumor, a hearsay, an articulate whisper, 
Came with its airy hand to point and beckon her forward. 
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Sometimes she spake with those who had seen her be- 
loved and known him, 

But it was long ago, in some far-off place or forgotten. 

"Gabriel Lajeunesse ! " they said; "Oh, yes! we have 
seen him. 

He was with Basil the blacksmith, and both have gone 
to the prairies ; 

Coureurs-des-bois are they, and famous hunters and 
trappers." 

"Gabriel Lajeunesse !" said others ; "Oh, yes ! we have 
seen him. 

He is a voyageur in the lowlands of Louisiana." 

Then would they say, "Dear child ! why dream and wait 
for him longer ? 

Are there not other youths as fair as Gabriel ? others 

Who have hearts as tender and true, and spirits as 
loyal? 

Here is BaptisteXeblanc, the notary's son, who has loved 
thee 

Many a tedious year ; come, give him thy hand and be 
happy ! 

Thou art too fair to be left to braid St. Catherine's 
tresses." 

Then would Evangeline answer, serenely but sadly, "I 
cannot ! 

Whither my heart has gone, there follows my hand, and 
not elsewhere. 

For when the heart goes before, like a lamp, and illu- 
mines the pathway, 

Many things are made clear, that else lie hidden in dark- 
ness." 

Thereupon the priest, her friend and father confessor, 
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Said, with a smile, "0 daughter ! thy God thus speaketh 

within thee ! 
Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted ; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall nil them full of 

refreshment ; 
That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the 

fountain. 
Patience ; accomplish thy labor ; accomplish thy work of 

affection ! 

Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is 

godlike. ,, 
• •••••• 

In that delightful land which is washed by the Delaware's 

waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of Penn the apostle, 
Stands on the banks of its beautiful stream the city he 

founded. 
There all the air is balm, and the peach is the emblem of 

beauty, 
And the streets still reecho the names of the trees of the 

forest, 
As if they fain would appease the Dryads whose haunts 

they molested. 
There from the troubled sea had Evangeline landed, an 

exile, 
Finding among the children of Penn a home and a country. 

 •••••• 

Other hope had she none, nor wish in life, but to follow 
Meekly the reverent steps, the sacred feet of her Saviour. 
Thus many years she lived as a Sister of Mercy; fre- 
quenting 
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Lonely and wretched roofs in the crowded lanes of the city, 
Where distress and want concealed themselves from the 

sunlight, 
Where disease and sorrow in garrets languished neglected. 

• •••••• 

Then it came to pass that a pestilence fell on the city, 

Presaged by wondrous signs, and mostly by flocks of wild 
pigeons, 

Darkening the sun in their flight, with naught in their 
craws but an acorn. 

And, as the tides of the sea arise in the month of Sep- 
tember, 

Flooding some silver stream, till it spreads to a lake in 
the meadow, 

So death flooded life, and, o'erflowing its natural margin, 

Spread to a brackish lake the silver stream of existence. 

Wealth had no power to bribe, nor beauty to charm, the 
oppressor ; 

But all perished alike beneath the scourge of his anger ; — 

Only, alas ! the poor, who had neither friends nor attend- 
ants, 

Crept away to die in the almshouse, home of the homeless. 

• • • • • • • 

Thither, by night and by day, came the Sister of Mercy. 
The dying 

Looked up into her face, and thought, indeed, to behold 
there 

Gleams of celestial light encircle her forehead with splen- 
dor, 

Such as the artist paints o'er the brows of saints and 
apostles, 
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Or such as hangs by night o'er a city seen at a distance. 

Unto their eyes it seemed the lamps of the city celestial, 

Into whose shining gates erelong their spirits would enter. 

Thus, on a Sabbath morn, through the streets, deserted 
and silent, 

Wending her quiet way, she entered the door of the alms- 
house. 

Suddenly, as if arrested by fear or a feeling of wonder, 
Still she stood, with her colorless lips apart, while a 

shudder 
Ran through her frame, and, forgotten, the flowerets 

dropped from her fingers, 
And from her eyes and cheeks the light and bloom of the 

morning. 
Then there escaped from her lips a cry of such terrible 

anguish, 
That the dying heard it, and started up from their pillows. 
On the pallet before her was stretched the form of an old 

man. 
Long, and thin, and gray were the locks that shaded his 

temples ; 
But, as he lay in the morning light, his face for a moment 
Seemed to assume once more the forms of its earlier man- 
hood. 

Then through those realms of shade, in multiplied rever- 
berations, 

Heard he that cry of pain, and through the hush that 
succeeded 

Whispered a gentle voice, in accents tender and saintlike, 
Gabriel ! O my beloved !" and died away into silence. 
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Then he beheld, in a dream, once more the home of his 

childhood; 
Green Acadian meadows, with sylvan rivers among them, 
Village, and mountain, and woodlands; and, walking 

under their shadow, 
As in the days of her youth, Evangeline rose in his vision. 
Tears came into his eyes; and as slowly he lifted his 

eyelids, 
Vanished the vision away, but Evangeline knelt by his 

bedside. 
Vainly he strove to whisper her name, for the accents 

unuttered 
Died on his lips, and their motion revealed what his 

tongue would have spoken. 
Vainly he strove to rise; and Evangeline, kneeling be- 
side him, . 
Kissed his dying lips, and laid his head on her bosom. 
Sweet was the light of his eyes; but it suddenly sank 

into darkness, 
As when a lamp is blown out by a gust of wind at a 

casement. 

All was ended now, the hope, and the fear, and the sor- 
row, 

All the aching of heart, the restless, unsatisfied longing, 

All the dull, deep pain, and constant anguish of pa- 
tience ! 

And, as she pressed once more the lifeless head to her 
bosom, 

Meekly she bowed her own, and murmured, "Father, I 
thank thee ! " 

Henry W. Longfellow 
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Madame Butterfly o o o 

A/IADAME BUTTERFLY sat quite still, and waited 
*>**• till night fell. Then she lighted the andon, and 
drew her toilet-glass toward her. She had a sword in her 
lap as she sat down. It was the one thing of her father's 
which her relatives had permitted her to keep. It would 
have been very beautiful to a Japanese, to whom the sword 
is a soul. A golden dragon writhed about the superb 
scabbard. He had eyes of rubies, and held in his mouth 
a sphere of crystal which meant many mystical things to a 
Japanese. The guard was a coiled serpent of exquisite 
workmanship. The blade was tempered into vague 
shapes of beasts at the edge. It was signed, "Ikesada." 
To her father it had been Honor. On the blade was the 
inscription : — 

To die with Honor 

When one can no longer live with Honor. 

• 

It was in obscure ideographs ; but it was also written 
on her father's kaimyo at the shrine, and she knew it 
well. 

" To die with honor " — She drew the blade affection- 
ately across her palm. Then she made herself pretty with 
vermilion and powder and perfumes; and she prayed, 
humbly endeavoring at the last to make her peace. She 
had not forgotten the missionary's religion; but on the 
dark road from death to Meido it seemed best now to 
trust herself to the compassionate augustnesses, who had 
always been true. 

Then she placed the point of the weapon at that nearly 
nerveless spot in the neck known to every Japanese, and 
began to press it slowly inward. She could not help a 
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little gasp at the first incision. But presently she could 
feel the blood rinding its way down her neck. It divided 
on her shoulder, the larger stream going down her bosom. 
In a moment she could see it making its way daintily 
between her breasts. It began to congeal there. She 
pressed on the sword, and a fresh stream swiftly overran 
the other — redder, she thought. And then suddenly 
she could no longer see it. She drew the mirror closer. 
Her hand was heavy, and the mirror seemed far away. 
She knew that she must hasten. But even as she locked 
her fingers on the serpent of the guard, something within 
her cried out piteously. They had taught her how to die, 
but he had taught her how to live — nay, to make life 
sweet. Yet that was the reason she must die. Strange 
reason ! She now first knew that it was sad to die. He 
had come, and substituted himself for everything; he 
had gone and left her nothing — nothing but this. 

The maid softly put the baby into the room. She 
pinched him and he began to cry. 

" Oh, pitiful Kwannon ! Nothing ? " 

The sword fell dully to the floor. The stream between 
her breasts darkened and stopped. Her head drooped 
slowly forward. Her arms penitently outstretched 
themselves toward the shrine. She wept. 

"Oh, pitiful Kwannon !" she prayed. 

The baby crept cooing into her lap. The little maid 
came in and bound up the wound. 

Next day the little house on Higashi Hill was empty. 

John Luther Long 

[Copyright, 1898, by the author. 
Reprinted by permission.] 
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Pippa Passes <^ <^ <v* <^ -cy <^ 

Ottima. There's one thing must be done; you know 
what thing. 
Come in and help to carry. We may sleep 
Anywhere in the whole wide house to-night. 

Sebald. What would come, think you, if we let him lie 
Just as he is ? Let him lie there until 
The angels take him ! He is turned by this 
Off from his face beside, as you will see. 

Ottima. This dusty pane might serve for looking glass. 
Three, four — four gray hairs ! Is it so you said 
A plait of hair should wave across my neck ? 
No — this way. 

Sebald. Ottima, I would give your neck, 
Each splendid shoulder, both those breasts of yours, 
That this were undone ! Killing ! Kill the world 
So Luca lives again ! — ay, lives to sputter 
His fulsome dotage on you — yes, and feign 
Surprise that I return at eve to sup, 
When all the morning I was loitering here, 
Bid me despatch my business and begone. 
I would . . . 

Ottima. See ! 

Sebald. No, I'll finish. Do you think 
I fear to speak the bare truth once for all ? 
All we have talked of, is, at bottom, fine 
To suffer ; there's a recompense in guilt ; 
One must be venturous and fortunate : 
What is one young for, else ? In age we'll sigh 
O'er the wild reckless wicked days flown over ; 
Still, we have lived : the vice was in its place. 
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But to have eaten Luca's bread, have worn 

His clothes, have felt his money swell my purse — 

Do lovers in romances sin that way ? 

Why, I was starving when I used to call 

And teach you music, starving while you plucked me 

These flowers to smell ! 

Ottima. My poor lost friend ! 

Sebald. He gave me 
Life, nothing less : what if he did reproach 
My perfidy, and threaten, and do more — 
Had he no right ? What was to wonder at ? 
He sat by us at table quietly : 
Why must you lean across till our cheeks touched ? 
Could he do less than make pretence to strike ? 
Tis not the crime's sake — I'd commit ten crimes 
Greater, to have this crime wiped out, undone ! 
And you — O how feel you ? Feel you for me ? 

Ottima. Well then, I love you better now than ever, 
And best (look at me while I speak to you) 
Best for the crime ; nor do I grieve, in truth, 
This mask, this simulated ignorance, 
This affectation of simplicity, 
Falls off our crime ; this naked crime of ours 
May not now be looked over : look it down ! 
Great ? let it be great ; but the joys it brought, 
Pay they or no its price ? Come : they or it ! 
Speak not ! The past, would give you up the past 
Such as it is, pleasure and crime together ? 
Give up that noon I owned my love for you ? 
The garden's silence : even the single bee 
Persisting in his toil, suddenly stopped, 
And where he hid you only could surmise 
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% By some campanula chalice set a-swing. 
Who stammered — "Yes, I love you ?" 

Sebald. And I drew 
Back ; put far back your face with both my hands 
Lest you should grow too full of me — your face 
So seemed athirst for my whole soul and body ! 

Ottima. And when I ventured to receive you here, 
Made you steal hither in the mornings — 

Sebald. When 

I used to look up 'neath the shrub-house here, 
Till the red fire on its glazed windows spread 
To a yellow haze ? 

Ottima. Ah — my sign was, the sun 
Inflamed the sere side of yon chestnut tree 
Nipped by the first frost. 

Sebald. You would always laugh 
At my wet boots : .1 had to stride thro' grass 
Over my ankles. 

Ottima. Then our crowning night ! 

Sebald. The July night ? 

Ottima. The day of it too, Sebald ! 
When heaven's pillars seemed o'erbowed with heat. 
Its black-blue canopy suffered descend 
Close on us both, to weigh down each to each 
And smother up all life except our life. 
So lay we till the storm came. 

Sebald. How it came ! 

Ottima. Buried in woods we lay, you recollect ; 
Swift ran the searching tempest overhead ; 
And ever and anon some bright white shaft 
Burned thro' the pine-tree roof, here burned and there, 
As if God's messenger thro' the close wood screen 
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Plunged and replunged his weapon at a venture, 
Feeling for guilty thee and me : then broke 
The thunder like a whole sea ove/head — 

• •••••• 

Sebald. How did we ever rise ? 

Was't that we slept ? Why did it end ? 

Ottima. I felt you 

Taper into a point the ruffled ends 

Of my loose locks 'twixt both your humid lips. 

My hair is fallen now : knot it again ! 

Sebald. I kiss you now, dear Ottima, now and now ! 

This way ? Will you forgive me — be once more 

My great queen ? 

Ottima. Bind it thrice about my brow ; 

Crown me your queen, your spirit's arbitress, 

Magnificent in sin. Say that ! 

Sebald. I crown you 

My great white queen, my spirit's arbitress, 

Magnificent . . . 

[From without is heard the voice of Pippa, singing] 

The year's at the spring 

And day's at the morn; 

Morning's at seven; 

The hillside's dew-pearled; 

The lark's on the wing; 

The snail's on the thorn: 

God's in His heaven — 

All's right with the world! 

[Pippa passes. 

Sebald. God's in his heaven ! Do you hear that ? 

Who spoke ? 

Robert Browning 
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LOVE LETTERS 



'THERE certainly must have been a time when none 
-*■ could either read or write a love letter, — except 
perhaps a monk or nun, and what need of such had they! 
But in those times none went far afield for one to love, 
and if Godfrey " at the wars " could have written it, small 
chance had his letter of reaching Alicia. 

But if there were no letters, love songs served well; 
many a maid has listened to her lover's voice when an- 
other sang, " I love but thee," while the singer found hope 
in feigning that his own sweetheart heard and was com- 
forted. And as this is what thousands of love letters say 
exactly, it may explain the passing of the age of lyric love 
in the modern age of letters. 
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Napoleon to Josephine ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Marmirola, July 17, 1796, 
9 o'clock, p.m. 

T HAVE received your letter, my adorable friend. It 
A has filled my heart with joy. I am grateful to you 
for the trouble you have taken to send me the news. 
I hope that you are better to-day. I am sure that you 
have recovered. I earnestly desire that you should ride 
on horseback ; it cannot fail to benefit you. 

Since I left you, I have been constantly depressed. 
My happiness is to be near you. Incessantly I live over 
in my memory your caresses, your tears, your affectionate 
solicitude. The charms of the incomparable Josephine 
kindle continually a burning and glowing flame in my 
heart. When, free from all solicitude, all harassing care 
shall I be able to pass all my time with you, having only 
to love you, and to think only of the happiness of so 
saying, and of proving it to you ? I will send you your 
horse but I hope you will soon join me. I thought that 
I loved you months ago, but since my separation from 
you I feel that I love you a thousandfold more. Each 
day since I knew you, have I adored you yet more and 
more. This proves the maxim of La Bruyere that "love 
comes all of a sudden" to be false. Everything in nature 
has its own course, and different degrees of growth. 

Ah ! I entreat you to permit me to see some of your faults. 
Be less beautiful, less gracious, less good, especially be 
not overanxious and never weep. Your tears rob me of 
reason and inflame my blood. Believe me it \s» tkA. y& 
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my power to have a single thought which is not of thee, 
or a wish which I could not reveal to thee. 

Seek repose. Quickly reestablish your health. Come 
and join me, that at least, before death, we may be able 
to say, " We were many days happy." A thousand kisses, 
ami one even to Fortuna, notwithstanding his spiteful- 

ness. 

Bonaparte 
[By permission of Brentanos.] 

NEVER was in love, except perhaps with Josephine 
— a little. Bonaparte (later) 
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Heloise to Abelard *cy *^y <>* <>* o 

A >f Y Abelard, you well know how much I lost in losing 
**■ *- you; and that infamous act of treachery which, 
by a cruelty before unheard of, deprived me of you, even 
tore me from myself. The loss was great, indeed, but the 
manner of it was doubly excruciating. When the cause 
of grief is most pungent, then should consolation apply 
her strongest medicines. But it is you only can admin- 
ister relief : by you I was wounded, and by you I must be 
healed. It is in your power alone to give me pain, to give 
me joy, and to give me comfort. And it is you only that 
are obliged to do it. I have obeyed the last tittle of your 
commands ; and so far was I unable to oppose them, that, 
to comply with your wishes, I could bear to sacrifice 
myself. One thing remains which is still greater, and will 
hardly be credited ; my love for you had risen to such a 
degree of frenzy, that to please you, it even deprived 
itself of what alone in the universe it valued, and that 
forever. No sooner did I receive your commands than 
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I quitted at once the habit of the world, and with it all 
the reluctance of my nature. I meant that you should 
be the sole possessor of whatever I had once a right to 
call my own. 

Heaven knows ! in all my love it was you, and you 
only I sought for. I looked for no dowry, no alliances of 
marriage. I was even insensible to my own pleasures; 
nor had I a will to gratify. All was absorbed in you. I 
call Abelard to witness. 



But that happiness which in others is sometimes the 
effect of fancy, in me was the child of evidence. They 
might think their husbands perfect, and were happy in 
the idea, but I knew that you were such, and the universe 
knew the same. Thus, the more my affection was se- 
cured from all possible error, the more steady became its 
flame. Where was found the king or the philosopher 
that had emulated your reputation? Was there a vil- 
lage, a city, a kingdom, that did not ardently wish even 
to see you ? When you appeared in public, who did not 
run to behold you ? And when you withdrew, every neck 
was stretched, every eye sprang forward to pursue you. 
The married and the unmarried women, when Abelard 
was away, longed for his company; and when he was 
present, every bosom was on fire. No lady of distinction, 
no princess, that did not envy Heloise the possession of 
her Abelard. 

You possessed, indeed, two qualifications — a tone of 
voice and a grace in singing — which gave you the con- 
trol over every female heart. These powers were pecul- 
iarly yours ; for I do not know that they ever fell to the. 
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share of any other philosopher. To soften, by playful 
amusement, the stern labors of philosophy, you com- 
posed several sonnets on love and on similar subjects. 
These you were often heard to sing, when the harmony of 
your voice gave new charms to the expression. In all 
circles nothing was talked of but Abelard; even the most 
ignorant, who could not judge of composition, were en- 
chanted by the melody of your voice. Female hearts 
were unable to resist the impression. Thus was my 
name soon carried to distant nations ; for the loves of 
Heloise and Abelard were the constant theme of all 
your songs. 

• ••••• • 

When you had resolved to quit the world, I followed 
you ; rather, I ran before. It seems you had the image 
of the patriarch's wife before your eyes; you feared I 
might look back, and therefore, before you could sur- 
render your own liberty, I was to be devoted. In that 
one instance, I confess, your mistrust of me tore my heart ; 
Abelard, I blushed for you. For my part, Heaven knows ! 
had I seen you hastening to perdition, at a single nod I 
should not have hesitated to have preceded or to have 
followed you. My soul was no longer in my own pos- 
session. It was in yours. Even now, if it is not with you 

it is nowhere. 

Translated by Joseph Berington 

Henry VIII to Anne Boleyn ^^ -Qy o 

A /TY Mistress and Friend, — My heart and I surrender 

^ * •*• ourselves into your hands, beseeching you to hold us 

commended to your favor, and that by absence your 
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affection to us may not be lessened; for it would be a 
great pity to increase our pain, of which absence produces 
enough and more than I could ever have thought could 
be felt ; reminding us of a point of astronomy, which is this, 
— the longer the days are the more distant is the sun, and 
nevertheless the hotter; so it is with our love, for by 
absence we are kept at a distance from one another, 
and yet it retains its fervor at least on my side. I hope 
the like on yours, assuring you that on my part the pain 
of absence is already too great for me ; and when I think 
of the increase of that which I am forced to suffer, it 
would be almost intolerable, but for the firm hope I have 
of your unchangeable affection for me. And to remind 
you of this sometimes, and seeing that I cannot be per- 
sonally present with you, I now send you the nearest 
thing I can to that, namely, my picture set in bracelets 
with the whole of the device, which you already know, 
wishing I were in their place when it should please you. 
This is from the hand of your loyal servant and friend, 

H.R. 

[By permission of Brentanos.] 

A Dead Letter -c* *^y ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

T^\EAR John (the letter ran), it can't, can't be, 
*^ For Father's gone to Charley Fair with Sam 
And Mother's storing Apples, — Prue and Me 

Up to our Elbows making Damson Jam : 
But we shall meet before a Week is gone, — 
1 'Tis a long Lane that has no Turning,' John! 

" Only till Sunday next, and then you'll wait 
Behind the White-Thorn, by the broken Stile — 
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We can go round and catch them at the Gate, 

All to ourselves, for nearly one long Mile ; 
Dear Prue won't look, and Father he'll go on, 
And Sam's two Eyes are all for Cissy, John! 

" John, she's so smart, — with every Ribbon new, 
Flame-colored Sack, and Crimson Padesoy ; 

As proud as proud ; and has the Vapors too, 
Just like My Lady ; — calls poor Sam a boy, 

And vows no Sweet-Heart's worth the Thinking-on 

Till he's past Thirty ... I know better, John! 

" My Dear, I don't think that I thought of much 
Before we knew each other, I and you ; 

And now, why, John, your least, least Finger-touch, 
Gives me enough to think a Summer through. 

See, for I send you Something ! There, 'tis gone ! 

Look in this corner, — mind you find it, John I " 



Peace to your soul ! You died unwed — 

Despite this loving letter. 
And what of John ? The less that's said 

Of John, I think, the better. 

Austin Dobson 

A Canny Wooer -o* -o* -c* ^^ -Qy -o 

THO My Fair Cousin Margery Brews, these . . . 

I pray God and our sweet Lady to keep you in as 
fair a state of mind and comfort, dear one, as you are in 
body and humor, which if they do ye shall have none 
ado about care and weariness. 
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I would be well content to take you alone, sweet mis- 
tress, and meddle nothing with bodily cattel, but ye 
know well I be but of mean condition, and many are the 
charges which marriage bringeth, even though you and I 
be ready to do our diligence to spare in all large costs, 
yet there be daily our men and maids and in time to come 
how many imps God only wotteth. 

Strive therefore, sweeting, that ye get from him at 
least two hundred, or if ye may, two hundred and fifty 
pounds. I know he hath it; and me thinketh that if 
I be not worth so much, we may not come together, nay 
not at all, and peradventure I shall go away suddenly; 
but of this more anon, for I purpose to come presently 
to Topcrof t ; and if I come and find the matter no more 
advanced towards me than heretofore, I will not that my 
lord and lady busy themselves further, but am no son for 
them. 

And so I commend you ever to God and our Lady, and 

shall be ever your true liege man. 

John Paston 
March 3, 1477. 

A Triolet ^> -o* -o* -Qy ^> *^ ^ 

" *\ \ THEN first we met we did not guess 

* * That Love would prove so hard a master ; 
Of more than common friendliness 
When first we met we did not guess 
Who could foretell this sore distress, 
This irretrievable disaster, 
When first we met! We could not guess 
That Love would prove so hard a master." 

Robert Bridges 
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John Keats to Fanny Brawne <s* -^ -^ 

C WEETEST Fanny, — You fear sometimes I do not 
^ love you so much as you wish ? My dear Girl, I 
love you ever and ever and without reserve. The more 
I have known the more have I loved. In every way, — 
even my jealousies have been agonies of love; in the 
hottest fit I ever had I would have died for you. I have 
vexed you too much. But for Love ! Can I help it ? 
You are always new. The last of your kisses was ever 
the sweetest, the last smile the brightest, the last move- 
ment the gracefullest. When you passed my window 
home yesterday I was fill'd with as much admiration as 
if I had seen you for the first time. You uttered a half 
complaint once that I only loved your beauty. Have 
I nothing else then to love in you but that ? Do I not 
see a heart naturally furnish'd with wings imprison itself 
with me? No ill prospect has been able to turn your 
thoughts a moment from me. This perhaps should be as 
much a subject of sorrow as of joy — but I will not talk 
of that. Even if you did not love me, I could not help 
an entire devotion to you ; how much more deeply then 
must I feel for you knowing you love me. My mind has 
been the most discontented and restless one that ever 
was put into a body too small for it. I never felt my 
mind repose upon anything with complete and undis- 
tracted enjoyment — upon no person but you. When 
you are in the room my thoughts never fly out of window ; 
you always concentrate my whole senses. The anxiety 
shown about our Loves in your last note is an immense 
pleasure to me. . . . Your affectionate 

/. Keats 

is* 
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A Letter to Sanchia -^ ^^ -c^ ^> *^» 

A SI write, I fire from within, and see a vision of a 
*■** Woman to whom a whole world might bow down. 
It's not for most women ; I think it's for very few ; but 
there's no doubt about its possibility. It's no harder for 
a woman to make herself a work of supreme art than for 
a man to paint a "Las Meninas" or write a Pere Goriot. 
But she must have a genius for self-expression — and you 
have it. 

The Ideal, since men first looked up to the heights, 
has always been in the shape of a woman. Sex has 
much to do with that, I don't doubt, for man has been the 
maker and has always dreamed of what he can never be. 
Athene of the men of Attica, Artemis of the Arcadians, 
Mary of the Christians — it has always been so. The 
holiest thing of all, the most mysterious, inaccessible, 
has worn the bounty of a beautiful woman, and God has 
spoken through her eyes. Gray-blue eyes, ringed with 
dark, for me. A slim and pliant form. A face of pure 
oval faintly tinged with rose. A round and firm chin, 
where character strikes sharply yet gently. Pale lips 
drooping at the corners ever so little — for sympathy, 
you know. That proud Greek bow is too remote from 
our labor and sorrow. Broad brows speaking candor and 
charity to the wise and the wayward alike. An ardent 
mind, eager for light ; a habit so strong to purpose and 
action that chastity is involved; and withal a glowing 
heart which love will one day blow into a flame, and thus 
fulfil the woman from the maid. Some day Sanchia, 
some day the woman will be fulfilled and the work done. 
Then, like a priest who has conversed with mystery axvd 
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been face to face with the holiest, I shall stand up before 
the people on their knees. Ite, missa est, I shall say — 
and bid the boy blow out the altar candles. 

A vision of life indeed rises up, and lifts me after it. 
The shifts I am at to make my own little world a simple, 
cleanly, wholesome place drop suddenly off me like super- 
fluous clothes. One is only driven to wear them, mark 
you well, as screens against the mire and bad smells of 
modern ways. Where the treasure is there will the 
heart be also. Nothing need vex him who has the treas- 
ure in his heart. Life turns inwards, and keeps out the 
cold — as gypsies turn their backs to the weather and 
spread their hands to the crackling logs. 

Mine is a lonely way, you know, and often I am forced 
to bawl my song, "The jolly life I lead," for fear I should 
hear the undercurrent of misgiving, and listen for nothing 
else. So, like Figaro, I make haste to laugh, and thus 
continue to delude myself till by and by the mood passes, 
and I can look up at the stars or the open sky, and know 
that I am in tune with them. That's a great business 
of ours, I assure you, to make a harmony. Listen to the 
music of the spheres, and screw up to the pitch they keep. 
There's our art for the conversion of the world. For 
we all aim at that — no less : and I with the rest. You 
know my gospel and won't take it amiss for being some- 
what musty. Poverty, poverty, poverty! That's the 
cry, if you would be rich, O son of man. But now, 
when I crave the treasure of your golden heart, my saint, 
and sigh sometimes that I may have to go without it, 
ain't I the very inconsistent poor devil I complain of 
my next-door neighbor for being? Of course I am. 
Yet — oh, for the deep draught of your eyes I lately 
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had! Oh, to read the great trust in your long gaze! 
Oh, for the assurance of your thrilled voice, and oh, 
for the touch of your lips on my forehead. 
I'm a recreant, 1 see. Farewell, Sanchia. 

Maurice Hewlett 
[Copyright, 10*09. By permission of Charles Scribner's Sons.] 

The Unknown Years ^ ^ <^ ^y ^ 

T^\EAREST : — The thought keeps troubling me how 
•*-^ to give myself to you most, if you should ever come 
back for me when I am no longer here. These poor 
letters are all that I can leave : will they tell you enough 
of my heart ? 

Oh, into that, wish any wish that you like, and it is 
there already! My heart, dearest, only moves in the 
wish to be what you desire. 

Yet I am conscious that I cannot give, unless you shall 
choose to take: and though I write myself down each 
day your willing slave, I cry my wares in a market where 
there is no bidder to hear me. 

Dearest, though my whole life is yours, it is little you 
know of it. My wish would be to have every year of 
my life blessed by your consciousness of it. Barely a 
year of me is all that you have, truly, to remember : 
though I think five summers at least came to flower, 
and withered in that one. 

I wish you knew my whole life: I cannot tell it: it 
was too full of infinitely small things. Yet what I can 
remember I would like to tell now: so that some day, 
perhaps, perhaps, my childhood may here and there 
be warmed long after its death by yovsr ta&raVt&g^ 
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coming to it and discovering in it more than you knew 
before. 

How I long, dearest, that what I write may look up 
some day and meet your eye ! Beloved, then, however 
faded the ink may have grown, I think the spirit of my 
love will remain fresh in it : — I kiss you on the lips with 
every word. The thought of "good-by" is never to 
enter here : it is A reviderci for ever and ever : — "Love, 
love," and "meet again !" — the words we put into the 
thrush's song on a day you will remember, when all the 
world for us was a garden. 

Dearest, what I can tell you of older days, — little 
things they must be — I will : and I know that if you 
ever come to value them at all, their littleness will make 
them doubly welcome : — just as to know that you were 
once called a "gallous young hound" by people whom 
you plagued when a boy, was to me a darling discovery : 
all at once I caught my childhood's imaginary comrade 
to my young spirit's heart and kissed him, brow and eyes. 

Good night, good night ! To-morrow I will find you 
some earliest memory : the dew of Hermon be on it when 
you come to it — if ever ! 

Oh, Beloved, could you see into my heart now, or I 
into yours, time would grow to nothing for us ; and my 
childhood would stay unwritten ! 

From far and near I gather my thoughts of you for the 
kiss I cannot give. Good night, dearest. 

An Englishwoman's Love-Letters 
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THINK we had the chief of all love's joys 
Only in knowing that we love each other. 

George Eliot 
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A Love Letter Gone Wrong -o* ^^ ^ 

*~PHE trouble occurred in this way : On the Friday fol- 
**■ lowing Piggy's black Monday, the King of Boyville 
decided to resort to an heroic measure. In his meditative 
moments Piggy had made up speeches addressed to his 
Heart's Desire wherein he had proposed reconciliation 
at any sacrifice save that of honor. Twice during those 
four days he had stood by his Heart's Desire during 
recess, while they had looked out at the playground. 
' But the words next to his heart had sputtered and bubbled 
into nothing on his lips. He could only snap chalk at 
the young gentlemen in the yard below him, in a pre- 
occupied way, and listen to his Heart's Desire rattle on 
about the whims of her fractions and the caprices of her 
spelling-lesson. Friday noon, Winfield Hancock Pen- 
nington took a header into the Rubicon. In the deserted 
schoolroom, just after the other youngsters had gone to 
dinner or to play, Piggy, with much wiggling of his toes, 
with much hard breathing, and with many facial contor- 
tions, wrote a note. He gave it to the Pratt girl to de- 
liver. When the first bell was ringing that noon, Piggy 
was piling up the primary urchins in wiggling, squealing 
piles at "crack the whip." During the fifteen minutes 
that followed, he was charging up and down the yard, 
howling like a Comanche, at "pulling away." But run 
as he would, yell as he would and wrestle as he would, 
Piggy could not escape the picture that rose in his mind 
of a boy wearing his features and using his body, writing 
the note that he had written. When dismembered 
words and phrases from that note came to his mind on 
the playground, the quaver of terror that rose in Piggy's 
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whoop was not dissembled. Sometimes fear froze his 
vitals, then a flush of self-abasement burned him with its 
flames. And all the time he knew that the Pratt girl 
had that note. He almost hoped that an earthquake 
would swallow her with it before she could deliver it. 
When Piggy came straggling in, hot, sweaty, and puffing, 
just as the teacher was tapping the'tardy-bell, a wave of 
peace swept over him. His Heart's Desire was not at 
her desk. He knew that he had still a few moments' 
reprieve. 

They were singing when his Heart's Desire came in. 
Piggy's head was tilted back to give his voice full volume 
as he shouted, "All His jewels, precious jewels, His loved 
and His own." His eyes were half closed in an ecstasy, 
and he did not turn his face toward the paint-brush pig- 
tails, nor give any sign that he knew of their owner's 
presence. Yet when she passed his desk, his voice did 
not quaver, nor his eyes blink, nor his countenance red- 
den, as his foot darted out for her to trip over. She 
tripped purposely, thereby accepting affection's tribute, 
and he was glad. 

To elaborate the tale of how the Pratt girl blundered 
with Piggy Pennington's note would be depressing. 
For it holds in its barbed meshes a record of one agonizing 
second in which Piggy saw the folded paper begin to slip 
and slide down the incline of his Heart's Desire's desk, 
whereon the Pratt girl had dropped it; saw two girls 
grab for it ; heard it crash from the seat to the floor with 
what seemed to him a deafening roar. Nor is this all 
that the harrowing tale might disclose. It might dilate 
upon the Horror that wrenched Pigg's spine as he watched 
the teacher's finger crook a signal for the note to be 
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brought forward. It would be manifestly cruel and 
clearly unnecessary to describe the forces which impelled 
the psychic wave of suggestion that inundated the school 
— even to the youth of the " B " class, with his head under 
the desk, looking for a pencil, — and gave every demon 
there gleeful knowledge that the teacher had nabbed a 
note and would probably read it aloud. It is enough to 
submit the plain, but painful, statement that, when the 
teacher tapped her pencil for attention, a red ear, a 
throbbing red ear, flared out from either side of Piggy 
Pennington's Fourth Reader, while not far away a pair 
of pig-tails bristled up with rage and humiliation from 
a desk where a little girPs head lay buried in her arms. 
Then the teacher unfolded the crackling paper and read 
this note : — 

Friend Mary. — Did you mean anything by letting Him sing with 
you. I dont care if you did but I never don anything to deserve it, 
but if you didn't I am very sorry, will tell you bout it at the partey. 
Well that is all I can think of to-day, from 

Yourse Ever, 

Win Pennington. 

P.S. If you still meen what you sed about roses red and violets blue 
all right and so do I. W. H. P. 

Piggy waded home through blood that night., The 
boys could not resist calling out "Friend Mary" or 
"Hello, Roses Red," though each boy knew that his taunt 
would bring on a fight. Piggy fought boys who were 
three classes above him. He whipped groups of boys 
of assorted sizes from the lower grades ; but the fighting 
took him away from his trouble, and in most cases he 
honored his combatants. 

William Allen White 
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The Virginian to Molly <^y <^ <^ *^ 

IVyf Y dear Miss Wood : I am sorry about this. My 
*** plan was different. It was to get over for a ride 
with you about now or sooner. This year Spring is early. 
The snow is off the flats this side the range and where the 
sun gets a chance to hit the earth strong all day it is green 
and has flowers too, a good many. You can see them 
bob and mix together in the wind. The quaking-asps 
down low on the South side are in small leaf and will 
soon be twinkling like the flowers do now. I had planned 
to take a look at this with you and that was a better plan 
than what I have got to do. The water is high but I 
could have got over and as for the snow on the top of the 
mountain a man told me nobody could cross it for a 
week yet, because he had just done it himself. Was 
not he a funny man? You ought to see how the birds 
have streamed across the sky while Spring was coming. 
But you have seen them on your side of the mountain. 
But I can't come now Miss Wood. There is a lot for me 
to do that has to be done and Judge Henry needs more 
than two eyes just now. I could not think much of my- 
self if I left him for my own wishes. 

But the days will be warmer when I come. We will 
not have to quit by five, and we can get off and sit too. 
We could not sit now unless for a short while. If I know 
when I can come I will try to let you know, but I think 
it will be this way. I think you will just see me coming 
for I have things to do of an unsure nature and a good 
number of such. Do not believe reports about Indians. 
They are started by editors to keep the soldiers in the 
country. The friends of the editors get the hay and beef 
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contracts. Indians do not come to settled parts like 
Bear Creek is It is all editors and politicianists. 

Nothing has happened worth telling you. I have 
read that play Othello. No man should write down such 
a thing. Do you know if it is true? I have seen one 
worse affair down in Arizona. He killed his little child 
as well as his wife but such things should not be put down 
in fine language for the public. I have read Romeo and 
Juliet. That is beautiful language but Romeo is no man. 
I like his friend Mercutio that gets killed. He is a man. 
If he had got Juliet there would have been no foolishness 
and trouble. 

Well, Miss Wood I would like to see you to-day. Do 
you know what I think Monte would do if I rode him out 
and let the rein slack ? He would come straight to your 
gate for he is a horse of great judgement. ("That's the 
first word he has misspelled, ,, said Molly.) I suppose you 
are sitting with George Taylor and those children right 
now. Then George will get old enough to help his father 
but Uncle Hewie's twins will be ready for you about then 
and the supply will keep coming from all quarters all 
sizes for you to say big A little a to them. There is no 
news here. Only calves and cows and the hens are lay- 
ing now which does always seem news to a hen every time 
she does it. Did I ever tell you about a hen Emily we 
had here? She was venturesome to an extent I have 
not seen in other hens only she had poor judgement and 
would make no family ties. She would keep trying to 
get interest in the ties of others taking charge of little 
chicks and bantams and turkeys and puppies one time, 
and she thought most anything was an egg. I will tell 
you about her sometime. She died without family ties 
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one day while I was building a house for her to teach 
school in. ("The outrageous wretch I" cried Molly. 
And her cheeks turned deep pink as she sat alone with 
her lover's letter.) 

I am coming the first day I am free. I will be a hun- 
dred miles from you most of the time when I am not more 
but I will ride a hundred miles for one hour and Monte 
is up to that. After never seeing you for so long I will 
make one hour do if I have to. Here is a flower I have 
just been out and picked. I have kissed it now. That 
is the best I can do yet. 

Owen Wister 



To Thomas Carlyle <^ <^ <^ 

T^\EAREST, — If you go on board to-night, this letter 
**-^ will reach you no sooner than if written to-morrow 
and addressed to Scotsbrig: but if you do not, and to- 
morrow there be a second day for you without any news, 
you will be "vaixed," and on no account must you be 
vaixed if one can possibly help it. I cannot, however, 
make much of writing to-day; for it is thundering and 
raining in a quite soul-confusing manner ; that in the first 
place, then in the second I have a headache. ... I 
did myself no good by cleaning the lamp in the morning. 
It had ceased to act some time ago, and was beginning to 
lie heavy on my conscience, besides that light is one of 
the things I do not like to economize in, when I am alone ; 
just the more alone I am, the more light I need as I told 
Darwin, the night he drank tea with me, and when the 
lamp was brought in, remarked that "it was surely far 
too much light for a single woman I" . . . 
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I am sitting in the upstairs room now, while the earth- 
quake is rumbling beneath it, and this and the thunder 
are almost too much for me. They have washed the ceil- 
ings and Helen is now washing the paint, and doing the 
impossible to clean the paper with bread. "Ah," it 
takes such a quantity of labor, for a man quite inconceiv- 
able, to make what is dirty look one shade more near to 
the clean. But here it is all quite clean and so pretty ! 
I feel like a little Queen sitting in it so far as what Mazzini 
calls "the material" is concerned, indeed I suppose no 
Queen ever got half the comfort out of a nice room — 
Queens being born to them as the sparks fly upward. 
There are still some finishing strokes to be given, the 
bookshelves all to be put up, and the window curtains; 
and a deal of needlework has to go to the last. But when 
all is done, it will be such a pleasure to receive you and 
give you tea in your new library ! When you have 
exhausted the world without. 

Thanks for your constant letters, when you come back 

I do not know how I shall learn to do without them, they 

have come to be as necessary as any part of my "daily 

bread." But, my dear, I must stop, you see that my 

head is bad, and that I am making it worse. 

Bless you, 

Yours 

J.C. 
Chelsea, Thursday, August 3, 1843. 



" TLTEAV'N first taught letters for some wretch's aid, 
^ **• Some banish'd lover, or some captive maid." 



Alexander Pope 
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To an Unknown *o ^> ^> ^^ *^* ^^ 

HHHE other night as I could not sleep, I reviewed in 
•** my mind all the miseries which have troubled me 
for a fortnight, and found only one compensation for 
them, which was your amiable letter. Now I wish I 
could stab the sun, as the Andalusians say. I had a superb 
stone, well cut, brilliant, scintillating, admirable. I be- 
lieved it was a diamond which I should not exchange for 
that of the Grand Mogul. Not at all. It is a false stone. 
A chemist friend of mine has just made the analysis of 
it. Imagine my disappointment. . . . Listen to the 
dream which I had two nights ago, and interpret it if 
you be sincere. Methought that we were in Valencia, 
in a beautiful garden, with a multitude of oranges and 
pomegranates. You were seated on a bench near a 
hedge. Opposite was a wall some six feet in height which 
separated the garden from another which was much 
lower. We were talking in Valencia, it seemed to me. 
Nota bene. I hardly understand Valencian. What a 
queer tongue one speaks in a dream, when one speaks a 
language which one does not know ! I went up a stone 
and looked into the lower garden. There was a bench 
against the wall, and on that bench a sort of Valencian 
gardener and my diamond listening to the gardener who 
was playing the guitar. The sight put me in bad humor 
instantly, but I gave no sign of this at first. The diamond 
saw me with astonishment, but did not budge or seem dis- 
concerted. After a time I came down from the stone and 
said to you in the most natural way, and without refer- 
ring to the diamond, that it would be a good joke to push a 
big stone over the wall. The stone was very heavy. 
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You were glad to help me, and without asking any ques- 
tions, which is not natural to you. By dint of pushing, we 
succeeded in placing the stone on top of the wall, and were 
preparing to push it over when the wall itself yielded, 
crumbled, and we fell with the stone and the wall. I do 
not know the rest, for I woke up — I could not see the 
gardener's face, and this enrages me. 

You are very amiable. I have said it to you often for 
some time. . . . Come to Paris soon, dear Mariquita, 
and make of me a lover. I will not be lonesome then, and 
in compensation for this, I will make you very miserable 
with my moods. Your writing has become careless, and 
your letters are very short. I am convinced that you 
have no love for anybody and will never have any. How- 
ever, you understand well enough the theory of love. 
Good-by — I make all the possible wishes for your 
health, for your happiness, that you should not get 
married, that you should come to Paris ; in order, in 
fine, that we should become friends. 

Prosper MSrimie 
[By permission of Brentanos.] 

The ' Unknown ' Answers *o -cy *o *cy 

Saturday, 19th March, 1843. 

THHERE are letters and letters, as I suppose there are 
-*• varying distinctions between fools as a class and 
philosophers as a class. Having sent you my last epistle 
in the guise of the most infantile of weak little black and 
white fools, I will try to-day to dispatch my thoughts by 
an old philosopher gray and hoary with wisdom. Wis- 
dom shall look from his eyes and his wrinkled forehead, 
in his bushy brows and snowy locks, and shall run down 
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his venerable beard as the oil ran down Aaron's in the 
Bible story. By the way, when in England did you ever 
hear that story sung as a sacred anthem ? I have, once, 
but I am not particularly keen about doing so again. 
The oil ran down his beard, ran down — Aaron — the oil 

— it ran — his beard ran down — down — down — Aaron 

— down — the oil, the oil, the oil, down Aaron — 
down — down — the oil his beard ran down — ran — God 
knows where it finally did or did not run, or whether it 
was the oil, or Aaron, or the beard which eventually ran 
down — down — down — . The only comprehensive im- 
pression left upon my mind when the anthem was over 
was that the beard and Aaron and the oil were going on 
in such an extraordinary and improper manner and get- 
ting so mixed, that I felt decidedly shy about having 
anything to do with any of them. 

Why oh why are you so sad ? In almost every letter 
you tell me that you are triste; do you think it makes 
me gay to hear it ? What can I do for you, what say to 
you, in what words write to you, in order to cure you of 
this mortal melancholy ? I try each mood in turn, grave 
and gay, silly and serious; I rack my brain for stories to 
make you laugh, for something to bring a smile to your 
grave lips, because always in my ear are ringing the 
words you write so often — triste, trhs triste, Men triste. 
How can I cheer your sadness ? Only tell me, and you 
shall be triste no more. Will it please you to hear that 
for Monday, the whole of Monday, a long long happy 
Monday, I can be yours ? I shall be free for the entire 
day, and will use my freedom in making myself your 
captive, " An it please you, my lord." Does it please 
you, will you order sunshine, and a gentle western breeze, 
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and a happiness which nothing can disturb, and a great 
love for me, and a cheerful salon and cosy little d6jeuner 
a la fourchette at the Pavilion Henri Quatre, near the 
great trees at St. Germain where Louise de la Valliere 
loved the king, and where the magnificent Louis XIV 
loved Louise ? Will you order all this and have it ready 
for Monday, blessed Monday the 21st day of March in the 
year of grace 1843 ? 

Now have / not kept my promise and sent you a letter 
freighted with wisdom, for I do not know that the wis- 
dom you like best in me, and find the wisest, is the folly 
of love ? Ah yes, I know, and I love you for your wise 
folly, as you love me in return for my foolish wisdom. 

" The unpublished letters of 

Prosper Me'rimeVs Inconnue " 



The Oblation ^ ^ -Qy ^ o ^ 

A SK nothing more of me, sweet ; 
•^^ All I can give you, I give. 

Heart of my heart, were it more, 
More would be laid at your feet ; 
Love that should help you to live, 
Song that should spur you to soar. 



All things were nothing to give, 
Once to have sense of you more, 
Touch you and taste of you sweet, 
Think you and breathe you, and live, 
Swept of your wings as they soar, 
Trodden by chance of your feet. 
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I that have love and no more 
Give you but love of you, sweet : 
He that hath more, let him give ; 
He that hath wings, let him soar ; 
Mine is the heart at your feet 
Here, that must love you to live. 

Algernon C. Swinburne 
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Ifel Ii V'l J_^L-£Lil .-:; 



T OVE flew in at the window, 
-*— ' As Wealth walk'd in at the door. 
" You have come, for you saw Wealth coming," said I. 
But he flutter'd his wings with a sweet little cry, 
"I'll cleave to you, rich or poor." 

Wealth dropt out of the window, 

Poverty crept thro* the door. 
"Well now you would fain follow Wealth," said I. 
But he flutter'd his wings as he gave me the lie, 

"I cling to you all the more." 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 

[Copyright, 1892, by The Macmillan Company.] 
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Love the Lord of All <^y <^y <^y ^Qy -o* 

TT was an English ladye bright 
•*■ (The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall), 
And she would marry a Scottish knight, 
For Love will still be lord of all. 

Blithely they saw the rising sun, 

When he shone fair on Carlisle wall, 
But they were sad ere day was done, 

Though Love was still the lord of all. 

Her sire gave brooch and jewel fine, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 

Her brother gave but a flask of wine, 
For ire that Love was lord of all. 

For she had lands, both meadow and lea, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall, 

And he swore her death, ere he would see 
A Scottish knight the lord of all ! 

That wine she had not tasted well 
(The sun shines fair on Carlisle wall), 

When dead, in her true love's arms, she fell, 
For Love was still the lord of all. 

He pierced her brother to the heart, 

Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall; 

So perish all would true love part, 
That Love may still be lord of all. 
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And then he took the cross divine, 
Where the sun shines fair on Carlisle wall ; 

And died for her sake in Palestine ; 
So Love was still the lord of all. 

Sir Walter Scott 



My Lady's Pleasure ^> <^ <^ 

TF doughty deeds my lady please, 
A Right soon I'll mount my steed ; 
And strong his arm, and fast his seat 

That bears frae me the meed. 
Ill wear thy colors in my cap, 

Thy picture at my heart ; 
And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart ! 
Then tell me how to woo thee, Love ; 

O tell me how to woo thee ! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take 
Tho' ne'er another trow me. 

If gay attire delight thine eye, 

I'll dight me in array ; 
I'll tend thy chamber door all night, 

And squire thee all the day. 
If sweetest sounds can win thine ear, 

These sounds I'll strive to catch ; 
Thy voice I'll steal to woo thysell, 

That voice that none can match. 

But if fond love thy heart can gain, 
I never broke a vow : 
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Nae maiden lays her skaith to me, 

•I never loved but you. 
For you alone I ride the ring, 

For you I wear the blue ; 
For you alone I strive to sing, 

tell me how to woo ! 

Then tell me how to woo thee, Love ; 

O tell me how to woo thee ! 
For thy dear sake, nae care I'll take, 

Tho' ne'er another trow me ! 

Graham of Gartmore 

To Celia <^ <^ <^ ^ *c» <^ <^ 

"T^RINK to me only with thine eyes, 
*~* And I will pledge with mine ; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 

Doth ask a drink divine : 
But might I of Jove's nectar sup, 

1 would not change for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honoring thee, 
As giving it a hope, that there 

It could not withered be. 
But thou thereon didst only breathe, 

And sent'st it back to me : 
Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 

Not of itself, but thee. 

Ben Jonson 
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To Anthea, Who may Command him Anything 

•ID me to live., and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be : 
Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. 



B 1 



A heart as soft, a heart as kind, 

A heart as sound and free, 
As in the whole world thou canst find, 

That heart I'll give to thee. 

Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 

To honor thy decree : 
Or bid it languish quite away, 

And 't shall do so for thee. 

Bid me to weep, and I will weep, 

While I have eyes to see : 
And having none, yet I will keep 

A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and I'll despair, 

Under that cypress tree : 
Or bid me die, and I will dare 

Ev'n death, to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 

The very eyes of me : 
And hast command of every part, 

To live and die for thee. 

Robert Herrick 
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Farewell to Nancy 000^,0 

E fond kiss, and then we sever ! 
Ae fareweel, alas, for ever ! 
Deep in heart- wrung tears I'll pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieves him 
While the staff of hope she leaves him ? 
Me, nae cheerfu' twinkle lights me, 
Dark despair around benights me. 

I'll ne'er blame my partial fancy, 
Naething could resist my Nancy ; 
But to see her, was to love her ; 
Love but her, and love for ever. 
Had we never lov'd sae kindly, 
Had we never lov'd sae blindly, 
Never met — or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest! 
Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest! 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure, 
Peace, enjoyment, love and pleasure. 
Ae fond kiss, and then we sever; 
Ae fareweel, alas, for ever! 
Deep in heart- wrung tears I pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I'll wage thee. 

Robert Burns 
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OVE is a lock that linketh noble minds, 
Faith is the key that shuts the spring of love. 

Robert Green 
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The Passionate Shepherd to his Love 

/^OME live with me and be my love, 
^ And we will all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dales, and fields, 
Woods or steepy mountain yields. 

And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And I will make thee beds of roses 
And a thousand fragrant posies, 
A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle. 

A gown made of the finest wool 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair-lined slippers for the cold, 
With buckles of the purest gold. 

A belt of straw and ivy-buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs ; 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 



The shepherd-swain shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May-morning; 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Then live with me, and be my love. 

Christopher Marlowe 
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Annie Laurie o *^ <^v *^ ^> o 

Ayf AXWELTON'S braes are bonnie 
-*•*-■* Where early fa's the dew, 
And it's there that Annie Laurie 

Gie'd me her promise true ; 
Gie'd me her promise true, 

Which ne'er forgot will be, 
And for Bonnie Annie Laurie, 

I'd lay me doun and dee. 

Her brow is like the snaw-drift, 

Her throat is like the swan, 
Her face it is the fairest 

That e'er the sun shone on, 
That e'er the sun shone on, 

And dark blue is her e'e ; 
And for Bonnie Annie Laurie, 

I'd lay me doun and dee. 

Like dew on the gowan lying 

Is the fa' o' her fairy feet, 
And like winds in Summer sighing, 

Her voice is low and sweet, 
Her voice is low and sweet, 

And she's a' the world to me, 

And for Bonnie Annie Laurie, 

I'd lay me doun and dee. 

Anonymous 

HHHEY sin who tell us love can die: 

-*■ With life all other passions fly; 

All others are but vanity. 

Robert Southey 
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The Song of the Camp o <^ -^ ^^ 

"/^IVE us a song !" the soldiers cried, 
^* The outer trenches guarding, 
When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 



The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 
Lay grim and threatening under ; 

And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belch'd its thunder. 

There was a pause. A guardsman said : 
"We storm the forts to-morrow; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow." 

They lay along the battery's side, 

Below the smoking cannon : 
Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 

And from the banks of Shannon. 

They sang of love, and not of fame ; 

Forgot was Britain's glory : 
Each heart recalPd a different name, 

But all sang "Annie Laurie." 

Voice after voice caught up the song, 

Until its tender passion 
Rose like an anthem, rich and strong, — 

Their battle-eve confession. 
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Dear girl, her name he dared not speak, 

But as the song grew louder, 
Something upon the soldier's cheek 

Wash'd off the stains of powder. 

Beyond the darkening ocean burn'd 

The bloody sunset's embers, 
While the Crimean valleys learn'd 

How English love remembers. 

And once again a fire of hell 

Rain'd on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 

And bellowing of mortars ! * 

And Irish Nora's eyes are dim ; 

For a singer dumb and gory ; 
And English Mary mourns for him 

Who sang of "Annie Laurie. ,, 

Sleep, soldiers ! still in honor'd rest 

Your truth and valor wearing : 
The bravest are the tenderest, — 

The loving are the daring. 

Bayard Taylor 

V\ liting <^ <^y ^y ^> ^^ <^v <^ 

HPHERE has fallen a splendid tear 
-*• From the passion-flower at the gate. 
She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 
She is coming, my life, my fate ; 
The red rose cries, "She is near, she is near" ; 
And the white rose weeps, "She is late" ; 
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The larkspur listens, "I hear, I hear"; 
And the lily whispers, "I wait." 

She is coming, my own, my sweet ; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 
My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthy bed ; 
My dust would hear her and beat, 

Had I lain for a century dead ; 
Would start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 

Believe me, if all those Endearing Young Charms 

1DELIEVE me, if all those endearing young charms 

^ Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

Were to change by to-morrow, and'fleet in my arms, 

Like fairy-gifts fading away, 
Thou would'st still be adored, as this moment thou art, 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 
And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 

Would entwine itself verdantly still. 

It is not while beauty and youth are thine own, 

And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 
That the fervor and faith of a soul can be known, 

To which time will but make thee more dear ; 
No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets, 

But as truly loves on to the close, 
As the sunflower turns on her god, when he sets, 

The same look which she turned when he rose. 

Thomas Moore 
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A Love Symphony 



A LONG the garden ways just now 
^^ I heard the flowers speak ; 
The white rose told me of your brow, 

The red rose of your cheek ; 
The lily of your bended head, 

The bindweed of your hair : 
Each look'd its loveliest and said 

You were more fair. 

I went into the wood anon, 

And heard the wild birds sing, 
How sweet you were ; they warbled on, 

Piped, trilPd the self-same thing. 
Thrush, blackbird, linnet, without pause 

The burden did repeat, 
And still began again because 

You were more sweet. 

And then I went down to the sea, 

And heard it murmuring, too, 
Part of an ancient mystery, 

All made of me and you : 
How many a thousand years ago 

I loved, and you were sweet — 

Longer I could not stay, and so 

I fled back to your feet. 

A. O'Shaughnessy 
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ND ilka bird sang o* its luve. 

And fondly sae did I o' mine. 

Robert Burns 
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Love within the Lovers Breast -^ -^ ^> 

T OVE within the lovers breast 
•*— ' Burns like Hesper in the West, 
O'er the ashes of the sun, 
Till the day and night are done ; 
Then, when dawn drives up his car — 
Lo ! it is the morning star. 

Love ! thy love pours down on mine, 

As the sunlight on the vine, 

As the snow rill on the vale, 

As the salt breeze on the sail ; 

As the song unto the bird 

On my lips thy name is heard. 

As a dewdrop on the rose 
In thy heart my passion glows ; 
As a skylark to the sky, 
Up into thy breast I fly ; 
As a sea-shell of the sea 
Ever shall I sing of thee. 

George Meredith 

Bedouin Song <^y <^y <^ ^> ^>y ^> 

TJ*ROM the Desert I come to thee, 
A On a stallion shod with fire ; 
And the winds are left behind 

In the speed of my desire. 
Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight hears my cry ; 
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I love thee, I love but thee 
With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the 
Judgment Book unfold ! 

Look from thy window and see 

My passion and my pain ; 
I he on the sands below, 

And I faint in thy disdain. 
Let the night winds touch thy brow 
With the heat of my burning sigh, 
And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars are old, 
And the leaves of the 
Judgment Book unfold ! 

My steps are nightly driven, 
By the fever in my breast, 
To hear from thy lattice breathed 

The word that shall give me rest. 
Open the door of thy heart, 

And open thy chamber door, 
And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold, 
And the stars aie old, 
And the leaves of the 
Judgment Book unfold ! 

Bayard Ta^lw 
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A Song O ^^ ^^ *^ -^y <^> 'Qy 

HHHERE'S a woman like a dewdrop, she's so purer 
-*■ than the purest ; 
And her noble heart's the noblest, yes, and her sure 

faith's the surest : 
And her e^es are dark and humid, like the depth on 

depth of lustre 
Hid i' the harebell, while her tresses, sunnier than the 

wild-grape cluster, 
Gush in golden-tinted plenty down her neck's rose- 
misted marble : 
Then her voice's music . . . call it the well's bubbling, 

the bird's warble ! 
And this woman says, "My days were sunless and my 

nights were moonless, 
Parched the pleasant April herbage, and the lark's 

heart's outbreak tuneless, 
If you loved me not ! " And I who — ah, for words of 

flame ! — adore her, 
Who am mad to lay my spirit prostrate palpably before 

her — 
I may enter at her portal soon, as now her lattice takes 

me, 
And by noontide as by midnight make her mine, as hers 

she makes me ! 

Robert Browning 
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An Old Song Ended "^ *^ <cy <^y ^> 

ZLTOW should I your true love know 

From another one? — 
By his cockle-hat and staff 
And his sandal shoon. — 



Wherefore hath he roamed so far, 
Lady, from your hand ? — 

Love's a pilgrim, and he comes 
Out of Holy Land. — 

Nay; but he is dead, lady, 

He is dead and gone : — 
Seek his grave and lay your face 

Down upon the stone. — 

Shall I find him if he sleep 

In a nameless grave 
Where over many and many an one 

The tall wet grasses wave ? — 

Breathe my name whereas you go. 

If you hear a sound 
Struggling like a stifled cry 

Underneath the ground, 

Whisper but a word to him, 

Tell him my despair : 
If he riseth from the dead, 

Then my love is there. 



Alfred Noyes 
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To Helen *^ *s>* -^ *^> *^> ^>y 

TTELEN, thy beauty is to me 

A A Like those Nicean barks of yore, 

That gently, o'er a perfumed sea, 

The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 

To his own native shore. 



On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome. 

Lo ! in yon brilliant window -niche 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 

Edgar Allan Pi 

The Eros Chorus in "Antigone " -^ -<^ 

T OVE, none may withstand when thou work 

•*— ' O resistless in fight ! 
Wealth, power, to thy thraldom thou bendest 
When stormlike thereon thou descendest : 
In a maiden's soft dimple thou lurkest 

Ambushed through night. 
Over surges of sea thou ridest ; 
'Neath the huts of the wilderness hidest ; 
Not the Gods ever living may shun thee ; 
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Not the suns of a day may outrun thee ; 
And from him in whose heart thou abidest 
Reason takes flight. 

The minds of the just art thou turning 

Evermore aside 
Unto wrong for their own undoing. 
Yea, stirred by thy subtle wooing 
This strife between kinsmen is burning. 

In the eyes of the bride 

Is the glamor of love outflowing, 

Is thy light victorious glowing. 

Yea, thou in thy sway supernal 

Art throned by the Laws eternal ; 

Aphrodite makes sport of them, showing 

Might none may abide. 

Sophocles 

Translated by Arthur S. Way 
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One Way of Love *^ ^ <^ *^ ^ 

LL June I bound the rose in sheaves, 
Now, rose by rose, I strip the leaves 
And strew them where Pauline may pass. 
She will not turn aside ? Alas ! 
Let them lie. Suppose they die ? 
The chance was they might take her eye. 

How many a month I strove to suit 
These stubborn fingers to the lute ! 
To-day I venture all I know. 
She will not hear my music ? So ! 
Break the string ; fold music's wing : 
Suppose Pauline had bade me sing ! 
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My whole life long I learned to love. 
This hour my utmost art I prove 
And speak my passion — heaven or hell ? 
She will not give me heaven ? 'Tis well ! 
Lose who may — I still can say, 
Those who win heaven, blest are they ! 

Robert Browning 
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LOVE'S ENEMIES 



TT is a purely feminine ruse to apply a test to love — 
A both her own antf that of her lover — to prove it true. 
A man would as soon think of applying a match to a 
powder-magazine to prove it combustible. 

" "C*RAILTY," says man, " thy name is woman " — and 
-*■ then he takes advantage of it. 

Arnold HauUain 

[From "Hints for Lovers," 
by permission of the Author.] 
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Petty Irritations ^> -^ ^ ^y <>* ^y 



'T'HE storm brewed during a silent meal. Reanda 
-** scarcely ate anything, and drank a little weak wine 
and water. 

"You hardly seem well enough to go out this evening," 
said Gloria, at last, but there was no kindness in the tone. 

"I am perfectly well," he answered impatiently. "I 
will go with you." 

"There's not the slightest necessity," replied his wife. 
"I can go alone, and you can go to bed." 

"I tell you I am perfectly well !" he said with uncon- 
cealed annoyance. "Let me alone." 

"Certainly. Nothing is easier." 

The voice was full of that injured dignity which most' 
surely irritated him, as Gloria knew. But the servant 
was in the room, and he said nothing, though it was a 
real effort to be silent. His tongue had been free that 
day, and it was hard to be bound again. 

They finished dinner almost in silence, and then went 
back to the drawing-room by force of habit. Gloria was 
still in her walking-dress, but there was no Hurry, and 
she resumed her favorite seat by the fire for a time, before 
going to dress for the reception. 

There was something exasperating in the renewal of 
the position exactly as it had been before dinner. To make 
up for having eaten nothing, Reanda drank two cups of 
coffee in silence. 

"You might at least speak to me," observed Gloria, 
as he set down the second cup. "One would almost 
think that we had quarrelled ! " 
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The hard laugh that followed the words jarred upon 
him more painfully than anything that had gone before. 
He laughed, too, after a moment's silence, half hysteri- 
cally. 

" Yes," he said ; "one might almost think that we had 
quarrelled !" And he laughed again. 

"The idea seems to amuse you," said Gloria, coldly. 

"As it does you," he answered. "We both laughed. 
Indeed, it is very amusing." 

" Donna Francesca has sent you home in a good humor. 
That is rare. I suppose I ought to be grateful." 

"Yes, I am in a fine humor. It seems to me that we 
both are." He bit his cigar, and blew out short puffs. 

"You need not include me. Please do not smoke into 
my face." 

The smoke was not very near her, but she made a 
movement with her hands as though brushing it away. 

"I beg your pardon," he said politely, and he moved to 
the other side of the fireplace. 

"How nervous you are!" she exclaimed. "Why can 
you not sit down ?" 

"Because I wish to stand," he answered, with returning 
impatience. "Because I am nervous, if you choose." 

" You told me that you were perfectly well." 

"So I am." 

"If you were perfectly well, you would not be nervous," 
she replied. 

He felt as though she were driving a sharp nail into his 
brain. 

"It does not make any difference to you whether I am 
nervous or not," he said, and his eye began to lighten, as 
he sat down. 
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"It certainly makes no difference to you whether you 
are rude or not." 

He shrugged his shoulders, said nothing, and smoked 
in silence. One thin leg was crossed over the other and 
swung restlessly. 

"Is this sort of thing to last forever?" she inquired 
coldly, after a silence which had lasted a full minute. 

"I do not know what you mean," said Reanda. 

"You know very well what I mean." 

"This is insufferable!" he exclaimed, rising suddenly, 
with his cigar between his teeth. 

"You might take your cigar out of your mouth to say 
so," retorted Gloria. 

He turned on her, and an exclamation of anger was 
on his lips, but he did not utter it. There was a remnant 
of self-control. 

F. Marion Crawford 



YOU are just a porcelain trifle, 
"Belle Marquise!" 
Just a thing of puffs and patches, 
Made for madrigals and catches, 
Not for heart-wounds, but for scratches, 

O Marquise! 
Just a pinky porcelain trifle, 

" Belle Marquise 1 " 
Wrought in rar st rose-Dubarry, 
Quick at verbal point and parry, 
Clever, doubtless; — but to marry, 

No, Marquise! 

Austin Dobson 
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The Little Rift within the Lute *Qy ^ "^ 

" ' TN Love, if Love be Love, if Love be ours, 
*• Faith and unf aith can ne'er be equal powers : 
Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all. 

"'It is the little rift within the lute, 
That by and by will make the music mute, 
And ever widening slowly silence all. 

"'The little rift within the lover's lute, 
Or little pitted speck in garner'd fruit, 
That rotting inward slowly moulders all. 



tt t 



It is not worth the keeping : let it go : 
But shall it ? answer, darling, answer, no. 
And trust me not at all or all in all.' " 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 

A Coquette *^> <Q> *^ *^ <£y ^y o 

HHHE most beautiful woman in England in 171 2, when 
■*■ Esmond returned to this country, a lady of high 
birth, and though of no fortune to be sure, with a thou- 
sand fascinations of wit and manners — Beatrix Esmond 
— was now six-and-twenty years old, and Beatrix Esmond 
still. Of her hundred adorers she had not chosen one 
for a husband ; and those who had asked had been jilted 
by her ; and more still had left her. A succession of ten 
years' crops of beauties had come up since her time, and 
had been reaped by proper husbandmen, if we may make 
an agricultural simile, and had been housed comfortably 
long ago. Her own contemporaries were sober mothers 
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by this time ; girls with not a tithe of her charms, or her 
wit, having made good matches, and now claiming pre- 
cedence over the spinster who but lately had derided and 
outshone them. The young beauties were beginning to 
look down on Beatrix as an old maid ; and sneer, and call 
her one of Charles II's ladies, and ask whether her por- 
trait was not in the Hampton Court Gallery ? But still 
she reigned, at least in one man's opinion, superior over 
all the little misses that were the toasts of the young 
lads; and in Esmond's eyes was ever perfectly lovely 
and young. . . . 

The truth is, that, whether she laughed at him or 
encouraged him; whether she smiled or was cold and 
turned her smiles on another ; worldly and ambitious, as 
he knew her to be ; hard and careless as she seemed to 
grow with her Court life, and a hundred admirers that 
came to her and left her; Esmond, do what he would, 
never could get Beatrix out of his mind ; thought of her 
constantly at home or away: if he read his name in a 
Gazette, or escaped the shot of a cannon-ball or a greater 
danger in the campaign, as has happened to him more than 
once, the instant thought after the honor achieved or 
the danger avoided was, "What will she say of it?" 
"Will this distinction or the idea of this peril elate her 
or touch her, so as to be better inclined towards me?" 
He could no more help this passionate fidelity of temper 
than he could help the eyes he saw with — one or the 
other seemed a part of his nature ; and knowing every one 
of her faults as well as the keenest of her detractors, and 
the folly of an attachment to such a woman, of which the 
fruition could never bring happiness for above a week, 
there was yet a charm about this Circe from which, tha 
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poor deluded gentleman could not free himself ; and, for 
a much longer period than Ulysses (another middle-aged 
officer, who had travelled much and been in the foreign 
wars), Esmond felt himself enthralled and besotted by 
the wiles of this enchantress. Quit her ! He could no 
more quit her, as the Cymon of this story was made to 
quit his false one, than he could lose his consciousness of 
yesterday. She had but to raise her finger, and he would 
be sure to come back from ever so far ; she had but to say 
I have discarded such and such an adorer, and the poor 
infatuated wretch would come and roder about her moth- 
er's house, willing to be put on the ranks of suitors 
though he knew he might be cast off the next week. If 
he were like Ulysses in his folly, at least she was in so far 
like Penelope, that she had a crowd of suitors, and undid 
day after day and night after night the handiwork of . 
fascination and the web of coquetry with which she was 
wont to allure and entertain them. 

Part of her coquetry may have come from her position 
about the Court, where the beautiful Maid of Honor 
was the light about which a thousand beaux came and 
fluttered ; where she was sure to have a ring of admirers 
round her, crowding to listen to her repartees as much as 
to admire her beauty; and where she spoke and lis- 
tened to much free talk, such as one never would have 
thought the lips or ears of Rachel Castlewood's daughter 
would have uttered or heard. When in waiting at Wind- 
sor or Hampton, the Court ladies or gentlemen would be 
making riding parties together ; Mrs. Beatrix in a horse- 
man's coat and hat, foremost after the stag-hounds and 
over the park fences, a crowd of young fellows at her heels. 

She had been engaged once, twice, thrice, to be married, 
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Esmond believed. When he quitted home, it hath been 
said, she was promised to my Lord Ashburnham, and 
now. on his return, behold his Lordship was just married 
to Lady Mary Butler, the Duke of Ormond's daughter, 
and his fine horses and twelve thousand a year of fortune, 
for which Miss Beatrix had rather coveted him, was out 
of her power. To her Esmond could say nothing in re- 
gard to the breaking of this match; and, asking his 
mistress about it, all Lady Castlewood answered was: 
"Do not speak to me about it, Harry. I cannot tell you 
how or why they parted, and I fear to inquire. I have 
told you before that, with all her kindness, and wit, and 
generosity, and that sort of splendor of nature she has, 
I can say but little good of poor Beatrix, and look with 
dread at the marriage she will form. Her mind is fixed 
on ambition only, and making a good figure ; and, this 
achieved, she will tire of it as she does of everything. 
Heaven help her husband whoever he shall be ! My 
Lord Ashburnham was a most excellent young man, 
gentle, and yet manly, of very good parts, so they told 
me, and as my little conversation would enable me to 
judge, and a kind temper — kind and enduring I'm sure 
he must have been, from all that he had to endure. But 
he quitted her at last; from some crowning piece of 
caprice or tyranny of hers ; and now he has married a 
young woman that will make him a thousand times 
happier than my poor girl ever could." 

William M. Thackeray 

' I ^HE moods of love are like the wind; 
-** And none knows whence or why they rise. 

Coventry Patmore 
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A Misunderstanding ^ ^ ^ ^> ^y 

. . . A LITTLE after dark this evening I carried the red- 
bird over to Georgiana. . . . 

I have seen her so little of late that I did not know she 
had been away from home for days. But she was ex- 
pected to-night, or, at furthest, to-morrow morning. I 
left the bird with the servant at the door, who could 
hardly believe what he saw. . . . 

Several times to-night I have gone across and listened 
under Georgiana's window. The servant must have 
set the cage in her room, for, as I listened, I am sure I 
heard the red-bird beating his head and breast against the 
wires. A while ago I went again, and did not hear him. 
I waited a long time. . . . He may be quieted. . . . 

Ah, if any one had said to me that I would ever do 
what I have done, with what full, deep joy could I have 
throttled the lie in his throat ! I put the trap under one 
of the trees where I have been used to feed him. When 
it fell he was not greatly frightened. He clutched the 
side of it, and looked out at me. My own mind supplied 
his words: "Help! I'm caught ! Take me out ! You 
promised ! " When I transferred him to the cage, for a 
moment his confidence lasted still. He mounted the 
perch, shook his plumage, and spoke out bravely and 
cheerily. Then all at once came on the terror. 



Towards ten o'clock, wandering restless, I snatched up 
a book which I had no wish to read, and went to the arbor 
where I had so often discoursed to Sylvia about children's 
cruelty to birds. Through the fluttering leaves the sun- 
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light dripped as a weightless shower of gold, and the long 
pendants of young fruit swayed gently in their cool 
waxen greenness. Where some rotting planks crossed the 
top of the arbor a blue- jay sat on her coarse nest ; and 
presently the mate flew to her with a worm, and then 
talked to her in a low voice, as much as saying that they 
must now leave the place forever. I was thinking how 
love softens even the voice of this file-throated screamer, 
when along the garden walk came the rustle of a woman's 
clothes, and, springing up, I stood face to face with 
Georgiana. 

"What have you done ?" she implored. 

"What have you done?" I answered as quickly. 

"Oh, Adam, Adam? You have killed it ! How could 
you? How could you?" 

"... Is he dead, Georgiana? Is he dead? . . ." 

Then, in ungovernable anger, suffering, remorse, I 
turned upon her where she sat: "It is you who killed 
him ! Why do you come here to blame me ? And now 
you pretend to be sorry. You felt no pity when pity 
would have done some good. Trifler ! Hypocrite ! " 

"It is false!" she cried, her words flashing from her 
whole countenance, her form drawn up to repel the shock 
of the blow. 

"Did you not ask me for him ? " 

"No!" 

"Oh, deny it all! It is a falsehood invented by me 
on the spot. You know nothing of it ! You did not ask 
me to do this ! And when I have yielded, you have not 
run to reproach me here and to cry, ' How could you ? 
How could you ? ' " 

"No ! No ! Every word of it — " 
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"Untruth added to it all! Oh, that I should have 
been so deceived, blinded, taken in ! " 

"Adam!" 

"Lovely innocence ! It is too much ! Go away !" 

"I will not stand this any longer!" she cried. "I 
will go away; but not till I have told you why I have 
acted as I have." 

"It is too late for that ! I do not care to hear !" 

"Then you shall hear!" she replied. "You shall 
know that it is because I have believed you capable of 
speaking to me as you have just spoken ; believed you at 
heart unsparing and unjust. You think I have asked 
you to do what you have done ? No ! I asked you 
whether you would be willing to do it ; and when you said 
you would not, I saw then — by your voice, your eyes, 
your whole face and manner — that you would. Saw it 
as plainly at that moment, in spite of your denial, as I 
see it now — the cruelty in you, the unfaithfulness, the 
willingness to betray. It was for this reason — not be- 
cause I heard you refuse, but because I saw you consent 
— that I could not forgive you." 

She paused abruptly and looked across into my face. 

What she > may now have read in it I do not know. 
Then anger swept her on : — 

"How often have I not heard you bitter and con- 
temptuous towards people because they are treacherous, 
cruel ! How often have you talked of your love of nature, 
of our inhumanity towards lower creatures ! But what 
have you done ? 

"You set your fancy upon one of these creatures, lie 
in wait for it, beset it with kindness, persevere in over- 
coming its wildness. You are amused, delighted, proud 
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of your success. One day — you remember — it sang 
as you had always wished to hear it. It annoyed you, 
and you threw a stone at it. With a little less angry aim 
you would have killed it. I have never seen anything 
more inhuman. How do I know that some day you 
would not be tired of me, and throw a stone at me? 
When a woman submits to this once, she will have 
them thrown at her whenever she sings at the wrong time 
and she will never know when the right time is. 

"Then you thought you were asked to sacrifice it, and 
now you have done that. How do I know that some 
day you might not be tempted to sacrifice me?" She 
paused, her voice breaking, and remained silent, as if 
unable to get beyond that thought. 

"If you have finished," I said, very quietly, "I have 
something to say to you, and we need not meet after this. 

"I trapped the bird; you trapped me. I understood 
you to ask something of me, to cast me off when I refused 
it. Such was my faith in you that beneath your words 
I did not look for a snare. How hard it was for me to 
forgive you what you asked is my own affair now ; but 
forgive you I did. How hard it was to grant it, that also 
is now, and will always be, my own secret. I beg you 
merely to believe this : knowing it to be all that you have 
described — and far more than you can ever understand 
— still, I did it. Had you demanded of me something 
worse, I should have granted that. If you think a man 
will not do wrong for a woman, you are mistaken. If 
you think men always love the wrong that they do for 
the women whom they love, you are mistaken again. 

"You have held up my faults to me. I knew them 
before. I have not loved them. Do not think I am 
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trying to make a virtue out of anything I say ; but in all 
my thoughts of you there has been no fault of yours that 
I have not hidden from my sight, and have not resolved 
as best I could never to see. Yet do not dream that I 
have found you faultless. 

"You fear I might sacrifice you to something else. It 
is possible. Every man resists temptation only to a 
certain point ; every man has his price. It is a risk you 
will run with any. 

"If you doubt that a man is capable of sacrificing one 
thing that he loves to another that he loves more, tempt 
him, lie in wait for his weakness, ensnare him in the toils 
of his greater passion, and learn the truth. 

" I make no defence — believe all that you say. But 
had you loved me, I might have been all this, and it 
would have been no thing/ ' 

With this I walked slowly out of the arbor, but Geor- 
giana stood beside me. Her light touch was on my arm. 

"Let me see things clearly !" 

"You have a lifetime in which to see things clearly," 
I answered. "How can that concern me now?" And 
I passed on into the house. James Lane Alien 

A /TAN'S love is of man's life a thing apart, 

1V1 >Ti s woman's whole existence: man may range 

The court, camp, church, the vessel, and the mart; 

Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange 
Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 

And few there are whom these cannot estrange; 
Men have all these resources, we but one, 
To love again, and be again undone. 

George Lord Byron 
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A Discontented Temper ^y ^Qy <^ <^y 

\'X7TLL Wormwood, who is related to me by my mother's 
™ * side, is one of those who often repair to me for ad- 
vice. Will is a fellow of good sense, but puts it to little other 
use than to torment himself. He is a man of so refined 
an understanding, that he can set a construction upon 
everything to his own disadvantage, and turn even a 
civility into an affront. He groans under imaginary 
injuries, finds himself abused by his friends, and fancies 
the whole world in a kind of combination against him. 
In short, poor Wormwood is devoured with the spleen: 
you may be sure a man of this humor makes a very whim- 
sical lover. Be that as it will, he is now head over ears 
in that passion, and by a very curious interpretation of his 
mistress's behavior, has, in less than three months, 
reduced himself to a perfect skeleton. As her fortune 
is inferior to his, she gives him all the encouragement 
another man could wish, but has the mortification to 
find that her lover still sours upon her hands. Will is 
dissatisfied with her, whether she smiles or frowns upon 
him : and always thinks her too reserved, or too coming. 
A kind word, that would make another lover's heart dance 
for joy, pangs poor Will, and makes him lie awake all 
night. Joseph Addison 

" A discontented temper is a frame of mind which 
-**■ sets a man upon complaining without reason. . . . 
He complains of his mistress, at the very time she is 
caressing him; and when she redoubles her kisses and 
endearments, 'I wish (says he) all this came from your 
heart.' " Theopkrastus 
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Suspicion ^Qy 'Q* *^ *0 ^y 'Qv ^y 

Eraste. What shall I say ? A secret uneasiness leaves 
my mind no rest. Yes; whatever you may tell me of 
my love, I am afraid of being deceived. I even fear that, 
in favor of a rival, your fidelity may be tampered with ; 
or perhaps, rather, that you are deceived, as well as I. 

Gros-RenS. As for suspecting me of any unfair trick, 
I must say (and I mean no offence to your worshipful 
love) that you very unjustly wound my honest pride, and 
also that you must have very little knowledge of physiog- 
nomy. People of my make and shape are seldom sus- 
pected, thank Heaven ! of being either cheats or knaves. 
I, on my part, do not belie this honor paid to bulk : there's 
nothing small about me. It is very possible that I may 
be deceived — there's more reason to suppose that, still 
I don't believe it. I cannot, for the life of me, see what 
motive you have to fret as you do. As far as I can judge 
Lucile gives you enough proofs of her love. She sees 
you and talks with you at all hours of the day; and 
Valere, who is the cause of your fear, seems to me to be 
only on sufferance after all. 

Eraste. A lover is often buoyed up with false hope. 
He, who, to all appearances, is the best received, is not 
always the most beloved ; and many a time, the display 
women make of affection is but a delicate veil they use 
to cover their real feelings for another. In short, to my 
mind, Valere has shown too much equanimity of late for 
a discarded lover, and the quiet laugh or show of indif- 
ference with which he notices every one of those favors 
she bestows on me, and which you think so much of, 
embitters what in them should most delight me. This 
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is the cause of the sorrow you seem unable to understand ; 
it is what makes me doubt of my good fortune, and 
renders it difficult for me to trust entirely to all that 
Lucile says. That Valere should be jealous is necessary 
to my happiness. Were I to see him in a state of great 
vexation and impatience, then my mind would be at ease. 
Now, tell me frankly, do you not really think, with me, 
that one could hardly look with such bland satisfaction 
upon a rival's success ? and, if you think so, acknowledge 
that I have good grftunds to be perplexed. 

Gros-Rerrf. Perhaps he has looked elsewhere for hap- 
piness, when he saw his love rejected here. 

Eraste. No, no ! When, after repeated rebuffs, we 
try to free ourselves from the love that enthrals us, our 
first care is to avoid the cause of our suffering. Our heart 
does not break its chains so quietly that nothing remains 
but mere indifference. On the contrary, if our dislike 
increases, our love is but watching the opportunity for 
returning into our bosom. In fact, believe me, however 
well we may succeed in conquering our passion, there 
will still be jealousy in our heart; and we cannot see, 
without bitterness, that another has won the very love 
all our efforts have failed to secure. 

Gros-RenS. For my part, I cannot enter into all this 
philosophizing ; I simply trust what my eyes see, and I 
am not such an enemy to my peace of mind, as to go and 
torment myself without a cause, or the shadow of a cause. 
Why should I subtilize, and pretend to a knowledge 
which I do not possess, and all to render myself more 
wretched ! Shall I pine away, and grow miserable upon 
unfounded suspicions? Why drink the dregs of imagi- 
nary cups ? I reckon grief a very uncomfortable, tbis^ 
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and I'll never give way to it but with good and just 
cause. Nay, more, I often see a hundred reasons for 
being sad ; but I do not choose to give way to sadness. 
I run the same risk in love as you do. What happens to 
you must necessarily happen to me; for the mistress 
could hardly be faithless to you, without the servant 
being so to me. Still, I carefully avoid all thoughts of 
the kind ; I mean to trust people, and if any one says to 
me, "I love you," I shall not go and inquire, in order to 
esteem myself happy, whether Masoarille tears the hair 
off his head or not. 

Molibre 

Modern Love ^ ^Qy -^ *o o ^ 

/^UT in the yellow meadows, where the bee 
^" > ^ Hums by us with the honey of the Spring, 
And showers of sweet notes from the larks on wing 
Are drooping like a noon-dew, wander we. 
Or is it now ? or was it then ? for now, 
As then, the larks from running rings pour showers : 
. The golden foot of May is on the flowers, 
And friendly shadows dance upon her brow. 
What's this, when Nature swears there is no change 
To challenge eyesight ? Now, as then, the grace 
Of heaven seems holding earth in its embrace. 
Nor eyes, nor heart, has she to feel it strange ? 
Look, woman, in the West. There wilt thou see 
An amber cradle near the sun's decline : 
Within it, featured even in death divine, 
Is lying a dead infant, slain by thee. 

George Meredith 
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A Daughter of the Leech ^y ^ ^y ^ 

[Andrea del Sarto speaks to his wife.] 

A T any rate, 'tis easy, all of it ! 
*** No sketches first, no studies, that's long past : 
I do what many dream of, all their lives, 
— Dream ? strive to do, and agonize to do, 
And fail in doing. I could count twenty such 
On twice your fingers, and not leave this town, 
Who strive — you don't know how the others strive 
To paint a little thing like that you smeared 
Carelessly passing with your robes afloat, — 
Yet do much less, so much less, Someone says, 
(I know his name, no matter) — so much less ! 

• •••••• 

Ah, but a man's reach should exceed his grasp, 

Or what's a heaven for ? All is silver-gray, 

Placid and perfect with my art : the worse ! 

I know both what I want and what might gain, 

And yet how profitless to know, to sigh 

"Had I been two, another and myself, 

Our head would have o'erlooked the world !" No doubt. 

Yonder's a work now, of that famous youth 

The Urbinate who died five years ago. 

('Tis copied, George Vasari sent it me.) 

Well, I can fancy how he did it all, 

Pouring his soul, with kings and popes to see, 

Reaching, that heaven might so replenish him, 

Above and through his art — for it gives way ; 

That arm is wrongly put — and there again — 

A fault to pardon in the drawing's lines, 

Its body, so to speak : its soul is right, 
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He means right — that, a child may understand. 

Still, what an arm ! and I could alter it : 

But all the play, the insight and the stretch — 

Out of me, out of me ! And wherefore out ? 

Had you enjoined them on me, given me soul, 

We might have risen to Rafael, I and you ! 

Nay, Love, you did give all I asked, I think — 

More than I merit, yes, by many times. 

But had you — oh, with the same perfect brow, 

And perfect eyes, and more than perfect mouth, 

And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 

The fowlers pipe, and follows to the snare — 

Had you, with these the same, but brought a mind ! 

Some women do so. Had the mouth there urged 

" God and the glory ! never care for gain. 

The present by the future, what is that ? 

Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo ! 

Rafael is waiting : up to God, all three ! " 

I might have done it for you. So it seems : 

Perhaps not. All is as God over-rules. 

Beside, incentives come from the soul's self ; 

The rest avail not. Why do I need you ? 



Well, let me think so. And you smile indeed ! 
This hour has been an hour ! Another smile ? 
If you would sit thus by me every night 
I should work better, do you comprehend ? 
I mean that I should earn more, give you more. 
See, it is settled dusk now ; there's a star ; 
Morello's gone, the watch-lights show the wall, 
The cue-owls speak the name we call them by. 
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Come from the window, love, — come in, at last, 

Inside the melancholy little house 

We built to be so gay with. God is just. 

King Francis may forgive me : oft at nights 

When I look up from painting, eyes tired out, 

The walls become illumined, brick from brick 

Distinct, instead of mortar, fierce bright gold, 

That gold of his I did cement them with ! . 

Let us but love each other. Must you go ? 

That Cousin here again ? he waits outside ? 

Must see you — you, and not with me ? Those loans ? 

More gaming debts to pay ? you smiled for that ? 

Well, let smiles buy me ? have you more to spend ? 

While hand and eye and something of a heart 

Are left me, work's my ware, and what's it worth ? 

I'll pay my fancy. Only let me sit 

The gray remainder of the evening out, 

Idle, you Call it, and muse perfectly 

How could I paint, were I but back in France, 

One picture, just one more — the Virgin's face, 

Not yours this time ! I want you at my side 

To hear them — that is, Michel Agnolo — 

Judge all I do and tell you of its worth. 

Will you ? To-morrow, satisfy your friend. 

I take the subjects for his corridor, 

Finish the portrait out of hand — there, there, 

And throw him in another thing or two 

If he demurs ; the whole should prove enough 

To pay for this same Cousin's freak. 

Again the Cousin's whistle ! Go, my Love. 

Robert Br<mmiix% 
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Jealousy "^ ^> 'Qy 'Qy o o o 

Iago. For Michael Cassio, 

I dare be sworn I think that he is honest. 

Othello. I think so too. 

Iago. Men should be what they seem ; 

Or those that be not, would they might seem none ! 

Othello. Certain, men should be what they seem. 

Iago. Why, then, I think Cassio's an honest man. 

Othello. Nay, yet there's more in this ; 
I prithee, speak to me as to thy thinkings, 
As thou dost ruminate, and give thy worst of thoughts 
The worst of words. 

Iago. Good my lord, pardon me : 

Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
I am not bound to that all slaves are free to. 
Utter my thoughts ? Why, say they are vile and false ; 
As where's that palape whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? Who has a breast so pure, 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ? 

Othello. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, Iago, 
If thou but think'st him wrong'd and makest his ear 
A stranger to thy thoughts. 

Iago. I do beseech you — 

Though I perchance am vicious in my guess, 
As, I confess, it is my nature's plague 
To spy into abuses, and oft my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not — that your wisdom yet, 
From one that so imperfectly conceits, 
Would take no notice, nor build yourself a trouble 
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Out of his scattering and unsure observance. 
It were not for your quiet nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 

Othello. What dost thou mean ? 

Iago. Good name in man and woman, dear my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 
Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis something, noth- 
ing; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he that filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 

Othello. By heaven, I'll know thy thoughts. 

Iago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand ; 
Nor shall not, whilst 'tis in my custody. 

Othello. Ha ! 

Iago. O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on : that cuckold lives in bliss 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er 
Who dotes, yet doubts, suspects, yet strongly loves ! 

Othello. O misery ! 

Iago. Poor and content is rich and rich enough, 
But riches fineless is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 
Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy ! 

Othello. Why, why is this ? 

Think'st thou Fid make a life of jealousy, 
To follow still the changes of the moon 
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With fresh suspicions ? No ; to be once in doubt 

Is once to be resolved : exchange me for a goat, 

When I shall turn the business of my soul 

To such exsufflicate and blown surmises, 

Matching thy inference. 'Tis not to make me jealous 

To say my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 

Is free of speech, sings, plays and dances well ; 

Where virtue is, these are more virtuous ; 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 

The smallest fear or doubt of her revolt ; 

For she had eyes, and chose me. No, Iago ; 

I'll see before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove : 

And on the proof, there is no more but this, — 

Away at once with love or jealousy ! 

Iago. I am glad of it ; for now I shall have reason 
To show the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit : therefore, as I am bound, 
Receive it from me. I speak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife ; observe her well with Cassio; 
Wear your eye thus, not jealous nor secure : 
I would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of self-bounty, be abused; look to't; 
% I know our country disposition well ; 
In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands ; their best con- 
science 
Is not to leave't undone, but keep't unknown. 

Othello. Dost thou say so ? 

Iago. She did deceive her father, marrying you ; 
And when she seem'd to shake and fear your looks, 
She loved them most. 

Othello. And so she did. 
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Iago. Why, go to then ; 

She that, so young, could give out such a seeming, 
To seel her father's eyes up close as oak — 
He thought 'twas witchcraft — but I am much to blame ; 
I humbly do beseech you of your pardon 
For too much loving you. 

Othello. I am bound to thee forever. 

Iago. I see this hath a little dash'd your spirits. 

Othello. Not a jot, not a jot. 

Iago. I' faith, I fear it has. 

I hope you will consider what is spoke 
Comes from my love. But I do see you're moved; 
I am to pray you not to strain my speech 
To grosser issues nor to larger reach 
Than to suspicion. 

Othello. I will not. 

Iago. Should you do so, my lord, 

My speech should fall into such vile success 
As my thoughts aim not at. Cassio's my worthy 

friend — 
My lord, I see you're moved. 

Othello. No, not much moved : 

I do not think but Desdemona's honest. 

Iago. Long live she so ! and long live you to think so ! 

Othello. And yet, how nature erring from itself, — 

Iago. Ay, there's the point : as — to be bold with 
you — 
Not to affect many .proposed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
Whereto we see in all things nature tends — 
Foh ! one may smell in such a will most rank, 
Foul disproportion, thoughts unnatural. 
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But pardon me ; I do not in position 
Distinctly speak of her ; though I may fear 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her country forms 
And happily repent. 

Othello. Farewell, farewell : 

If more thou dost perceive, let me know more ; 
Set on thy wife to observe : leave me, Iago. 

I ago. [Going.] My lord, I take my leave. 

WUliam Shakespeare 

Canker at the Core ^y *o *Qy o ^> 

A CERTAIN sort of talent is almost indispensable for 
**** people who would spend years together and not bore 
themselves to death. But the talent, like the agreement, 
must be for and about life. To dwell happily together, 
they should be versed in the niceties of the heart, and 
born with a faculty for willing compromise. The woman 
must be talented as a woman, and it will not much matter 
although she is talented in nothing else. She must know 
her metier de fetnme, and have a fine touch for the affec- 
tions. And it is more important that a person should be 
a good gossip, and talk pleasantly and smartly of com- 
mon friends and the thousand and one nothings of the 
day and hour, than that she should speak with the 
tongues of men and angels; for a while together by 
the fire happens more frequently in . marriage than the 
presence of a distinguished foreigner to dinner. That 
people should laugh over the same sort of jests, and have 
many a story of " grouse in the gun- room/ ' many an old 
joke between them which time cannot wither nor custom 
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stale, is a better preparation for life, by your leave, than 
many other things higher and better sounding in the 
world's ears. You could read Kant by yourself, if you 
wanted; but you must share a joke with some one else. 
You can forgive people who do not follow you through a 
philosophical disquisition; but to find your wife laughing 
when you had tears in your eyes, or staring when you 
were in a fit of laughter, would go some way towards a 
dissolution of the marriage. ... I can imagine myself 
yawning all night long until my jaws ached and the tears 
came into my eyes, although my companion on the other 
side of the hearth held the most enlightened opinions on 
the franchise or the ballot. 

Robert Louis Stevenson 

Disillusion -^ -^ -^ -^ ^y -Qy -^ 

* I "HE fact is unalterable, that a fellow-mortal with whose 
-*• nature you are acquainted solely through the brief 
entrances and exits of a few imaginative weeks called 
courtship, may, when seen in the continuity of married 
companionship, be disclosed as something better or worse 
than what you have preconceived, but will certainly not 
appear altogether the same. And it would be astonish- 
ing to find how soon the change is felt if we had no kin- 
dred changes to compare with it. To share lodgings with 
a brilliant dinner-companion, or to see your favorite pol- 
itician in the Ministry, may bring about changes quite as 
rapid ; in these cases, too, we begin by knowing little 
and believing much, and we sometimes end by inverting 
the quantities. . . . Characteristics, fixed and unchange- 
able as bone in Mr. Casaubon, might have remained longer 
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unfelt by Dorothea if she had been encouraged to pour 
forth her girlish and womanly feeling — if he would have 
held her hands between his and listened with the delight 
of tenderness and understanding to all the little histories 
which made up her experience, and would have given her 
the same sort of intimacy in return, so that the past life 
of each could be included in their mutual knowledge and 
affection — or if she could have fed her affection with 
those childlike caresses which are the bent of every sweet 
woman, who has begun by showering kisses on the hard 
pate of her bald doll, creating a happy soul within that 
woodenness from the wealth of her own love. That 
was Dorothea's bent. With all her yearning to know 
what was afar from her and to be widely benignant, she 
had ardor enough for what was near to have kissed Mr. 
Casaubon's coat-sleeve, or to have caressed his shoe- 
latchet, if he would have made any other sign of accept- 
ance than pronouncing her, with his unfailing propriety, 
to be of a most affectionate and truly feminine nature, 
indicating at the same time, by politely reaching a chair 
for her, that he regarded these manifestations as rather 
crude and startling. Having made his clerical toilet with 
due care in the morning, he was prepared only for those 
amenities of life which were suited to the well-adjusted 
stiff cravat of the period, and to a mind weighted with 
unpublished matter. 

George Eliot 

It is not granted men to love and be wise. 

Francis Bacon 
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Any Wife to Any Husband -Qy -Qy ^y ^ 

A yTY love, this is the bitterest, that thou — . 
*•**' Who art all truth, and who doth love me now 

As thine eyes say, as thy voice breaks to say — 
Shouldst love so truly, and couldst love me still 
A whole long life through, had but love its will, 

Would death that leads me from thee brook delay. 

And is it not the bitterer to think 

That, disengage our hands and thou wilt sink 

Although thy love was love in very deed ? 
I know that nature ! Pass a festive day, 
Thou dost not throw its relic-flower away 

Nor bid its music's loitering echo speed. 

• •••••• 

I seem to see ! We meet and part ; 'tis brief ; 
The book I opened keeps a folded leaf, 

The very chair I sat on, breaks the rank ; 
That is a portrait of me on the wall — 
Three lines, my face comes at so slight a call : 

And for all this, one little hour to thank ! 

But now, because the hour through years was fixed, 
Because our inmost beings met and mixed, 

Because thou once hast loved me — wilt thou dare 
Say to thy soul and Who may list beside, 
"Therefore she is immortally my bride ; 

Chance cannot change my love, nor time impair." 

— Ah, but the fresher faces ! "Is it true," 
Thou'lt ask, " some eyes are beautiful and new ? 
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Some hair, — how can one choose but grasp such 
wealth? 
And if a man would press his lips to lips 
Fresh as the wilding hedge-rose-cup there slips 

The dew-drop out of, must it be by stealth ? " 

• • • • • • • 

So must I see, from where I sit and watch, 
My own self sell myself, my hand attach 

Its warrant to the very thefts from me — 
Thy singleness of soul that made me proud, 
Thy purity of heart I loved aloud, 

Thy man's-truth I was bold to bid God see ! 

Love so, then, if thou wilt ! Give all thou canst 
Away to the new faces — disentranced, 

(Say it and think it) obdurate no more : 
Re-issue' looks and words from the old mint, 
Pass them afresh, no matter whose the print 

Image and superscription once they bore ! 

• ••••• • 

Re-coin thyself and give it them to spend, — 
It all comes to the same thing at the end, 

Since mine thou wast, mine art and mine shalt be 
Faithful or faithless, sealing up the sum 
Or lavish of my treasure, thou must come 

Back to the hearts place here I keep for thee ! 

• •••••• 

And yet thou art the nobler of us two : 

What dare I dream of, that thou canst not do, 

Outstripping my ten small steps with one stride ? 
I'll say then, here's a trial and a task — 
Is it to bear ? — if easy, I'll not ask : 

Though love fail, I can trust on in thy pride. 

Robert Browning 
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HHHE fountains mingle with the river, 
-*- And the rivers with the ocean; 
The winds of heaven mix for ever 

With a sweet emotion; 
Nothing in the world is single; 

All things by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle; — 

Why not I with thine ? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another ; 
No sister flower would be forgiven 

If it is disdained its brother; 
And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea: 
What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me ? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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OHALL I, wasting in despair, 

w -' Die because a woman's fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care, 

'Cause another's rosy are ? 

Be she fairer than the day 

Or the flowery meads in May — 

If she think not well of me 

What care I how fair she be ? 

Shall my silly heart be pined 
'Cause I see a woman kind ; 
Or a well disposed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 
Be she meeker, kinder than 
Turtle-dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me 

What care I how kind she be ? 

Shall a woman's virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 
Or her well-deservings known 
Make me quite forget mine own ? 
Be she with that goodness blest, 
Which may merit name of Best ; 

If she be not such to me, 

What care I how good she be ? 

'Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 
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She that bears a noble mind 
If not outward helps she find, 
Thinks what with them he would do 
Who without them dares her woo ; 
And unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be ? 

Great or good, or kind or fair, 
I will ne'er the more despair ; 
If she love me, this believe, 
I will die ere she shall grieve ; 
If she slight me when I woo, 
I can scorn and let her go ; 
For if she be not for me, 
What care I for whom she be ? 



G. Wither 



Love's Supremacy -Qy -^ <Qy <Qy -c> ^, 

OOUL, heart, and body, we thus singly name, 
^ Are not, in love, divisible and distinct, 
But each with each inseparably linked. 
One is not honor, and the other shame, 
But burn as closely fused as fuel, heat, and flame. 



They do not love who give the body and keep 
The heart ungiven ; nor they who yield the soul, 
And guard the body. Love doth give the whole ; 
Its range being high as heaven, as ocean deep, 
Wide as the realms of air or planet's curving sweep. 

Alfred Austin 
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Fragments from the Rubaiyit ^^ ^y ^ 

A BOOK of Verses underneath the Bough, 
^~* A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread — and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow ! 

Ah, my Beloved, fill the Cup that clears 
To-day of past Regrets and Future Fears : 
. To-morrow I — Why, To-morrow I may be 
Myself with Yesterday's Sev'n thousand Years. 

For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his Vintage rolling Time hath prest, 

Have drunk their Cup a Round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 

Ah, make the most of what we yet may spend, 
Before we too into the Dust descend ; 

Dust into Dust, and under Dust to lie 
Sans Wine, sans Song, sans Singer, and — sans End ! 

Yet ah, that Spring should vanish with the Rose ! 
That Youth's sweet-scented manuscript should close ! 

The Nightingale that in the branches sang, 
Ah whence, and whither flown again, who knows ! 

Ah Love ! could you and I with Him conspire 
To grasp this sorry Scheme of Things entire, 

Would not we shatter it to bits — and then 
Re-mould it nearer to the Heart's Desire ! 

Omar Khayydm 
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The Sage Diotima Speaks <^ ^ ^ ^ 

" T OVE is no god, Socrates, but a spirit (Scu/mdv), a 
-*— ' great spirit, one of those beings who occupy a 
middle place between gods and men; for God himself 
can hold no intercourse with man, and all the fellowship 
which exists between heaven and earth is realized through 
this intermediate order, which bridges over the chasm 
between them. These spirits, then, are many and mani- 
fold, and Love is one of them. It is a long tale to give 
the history of his parentage, but I will tell it you. At 
the birth of Aphrodite the gods held a feast, and among 
them was Resource, the son of Counsel. So after the 
banquet began, Poverty, knowing of the good cheer, 
came there to beg, and lingered about the doors. As the 
day crept on, Resource, having drunk freely of the 
nectar — for wine, the drink of men, was not yet dis- 
covered — went into the garden of Zeus and sank over- 
powered to sleep. Poverty, when she saw it, thinking 
on her own resourcelessness, sought his company, and 
according to her desire, bore him, in due time, a son, who 
was called Love. And so it is that Love is the attendant 
and squire of Aphrodite, because it was on her birthday 
that Poverty first met Resource, and he is also naturally 
an enthusiast for the beautiful. Love, then, as being the 
child of Poverty and Resource, has a strange fate. He 
is always poor; and so far from being delicate and fair, 
as most people suppose, is rough and squalid, unsandaled 
and homeless, sleeping upon the bare earth beneath the 
open sky, and, according to his mother's nature, is always 
mated with want. But on the other hand as he takes 
after his father, he aims at the beautiful and good, and 
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is brave, vigorous, and energetic, clever in the pursuit of 

his object, skilful in invention, passionately fond of 

knowledge, and fertile in resource, unceasingly devoted to 

the search after wisdom, and withal an inveterate trickster, 

charlatan, and sophist. Moreover, his being is neither 

truly immortal nor mortal; but in a single day he enjoys 

the full vigor of life and dies, and is raised to life again 

through the essence of his fathers nature. The resources 

which he gathers melt away, and so he is neither re- 

sourceless nor wealthy. He stands midway between 

wisdom and ignorance. He is not like the gods, who do 

not seek wisdom because they are wise. He is not like 

the ignorant, who do not seek wisdom because they are 

ignorant. Love desires wisdom, which is the noblest 

beauty, and strives to gain it, because he knows what it 

is and that he needs it. This is the prerogative of his 

birth." 

Plato 

Translated by Bishop Westcott 
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Ask not of Me, Love, what is Love *s* ^* 

SK not of me, love, what is love ? 
Ask what is good of God above — 
Ask of the great sun what is light — 
Ask what is darkness of the night — 
Ask sin of what may I be forgiven — 
Ask what is happiness of Heaven — 
Ask what is folly of the crowd — 
Ask what is fashion of the shroud — 
Ask what is sweetness of thy kiss — 
Ask of thyself what beauty is. 

Philip James Bailey 
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Amaturus "c^ *c^ *c^ *c^ *c^ -^> -^» 

COMEWHERE beneath the sun, 

w- ' These quivering heart-strings prove it, 

Somewhere there must be one 

Made for this soul, to move it ; 
Some one that hides her sweetness 

From neighbors whom she slights. 
Nor can attain completeness, 

Nor give her heart to rights ; 
Some one whom I could court 

With no great change of manner, 
Still holding reason's fort, 

Though waving fancy's banner ; 
A lady, not so queenly 

As to disdain my hand, 
Yet born to smile serenely 

Like those that rule the land ; 
Noble, but not too proud ; 

With soft hair simply folded, 
And bright face crescent-browed, 

And throat by Muses moulded ; 
And eyelids lightly falling 

On little glistening seas, 
Deep-calm, when gales are brawling, 

Though stirred by every breeze ; 
Swift voice, like flight of dove 

Through minster-arches floating, 
With sudden turns, when love 

Gets overnear to doting ; 
Keen lips, that shape soft sayings 

Like crystals of the snow, 
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With pretty half-betrayings 

Of things one may not know ; 
Fair hand, whose touches thrill, 

Like golden rod of wonder, 
Which Hermes wields at will 

Spirit and flesh to sunder ; 
Light foot, to press the stirrups 

In fearlessness and glee, 
Or dance, till finches chirrup, 

And sink into the sea. 
Forth, Love, and find this maid, 

Wherever she be hidden ; 
Speak, Love, be not afraid, 

But plead as thou art bidden ; 
And say, that he who taught thee 

His yearning want and pain, 
Too dearly, dearly bought thee 

To part with thee in vain. 

William Cory 

Love's Nobleness *^ -Qy ^ -Qy ^* ^y 

TJDR love is Lord of truth and loyalty, 
A Lifting himself out of the lowly dust 
On golden plumes up to the purest sky, 
Above the reach of loathly sinful lust, 
Whose base effect through cowardly distrust 
Of his weak wings dares not to heaven to fly, 
But like a mouldwarp in the earth doth lie. 

Such is the power of that sweet passion, 
That it all sordid baseness doth expel, 
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And the refined mind doth newly fashion 
Unto a fairer form, which now doth dwell 
In his high thought, that would itself excel, 
Which he beholding still with constant sight, 
Admires the mirror of so heavenly light. 

Then forth he casts in his unquiet thought, 
What he may do, her favor to obtain, 
What brave exploit, what peril hardly wrought, 
What puissant conquest, what adventurous pain, 
May please her best, and grace unto him gain ; 
He dreads no danger, nor misfortune fears, 
His faith, his fortune, in his breast he bears. 

Edmund Spenser 



To Lucasta, on going to the Wars -^ 

HPELL me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
-*• That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field, 
And with a stronger faith embrace 

A sword, a horse, a shield. 



Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore ; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honor more. 

Richard Lovelace 
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Love at First Sight -Qy -Qy -Qy <^y -Qy 

A MID the gloom and travail of existence suddenly to 
**** behold a beautiful being, and as instantaneously to 
feel an overwhelming conviction that with that fair form 
forever our destiny must be entwined ; that there is no 
more joy but in her joy, no sorrow but when she grieves ; 
that in her sigh of love, in her smile of fondness, hereafter 
is all bliss ; to feel our flaunty ambition fade away like 
a shrivelled gourd before her vision ; to feel fame a juggle 
and posterity a lie ; and to be prepared at once, for this 
great object, to forfeit and fling away all former hopes, 
ties, schemes, views ; to violate in her favor every duty 
of society ; this is a lover, and this is love ! Magnificent, 
sublime, divine sentiment ! An immortal flame bums in 
the breast of that man who adores and is adored. He 
is an ethereal being. The accidents of earth touch him 
not. Revolutions of Empire, changes of creed, muta- 
tions of opinion, are to him but the clouds and meteors 
of a stormy sky. The schemes and struggles of mankind 
are, in his thinking, but the anxieties of pigmies and the 
fantastical achievements of apes. Nothing can subdue 
him. He laughs alike at loss of fortune, loss of friends, 
loss of character. The deeds and thoughts of men are 
to him equally indifferent. He does not mingle in their 
paths of callous bustle, or hold himself responsible to 
the airy impostures before which they bow down. He is 
a mariner, who in the sea of life keeps his gaze fixedly 
on a single star ; and if that do not shine, he lets go the 
rudder, and glories when his bark descends into the 
bottomless gulf. 

Benjamin Disraeli 
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Love for Love's Sake ^y -o^ -Qy 

TF thou must love me, let it be for nought 
A Except for love's sake only. Do not say 
"I love her for her smile — her look — her way 
Of speaking gently, — for a trick of thought 
That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day" — 
For these things in themselves, Beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee, — and love, so 

wrought 
May be unwrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine own dear pity's wiping my cheek dry, — 
Since one might well forget to weep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby ! 
But love me for love's sake, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on. through love's eternity. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

Ideals of Love ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*~PHE lesson which the Socratic dialogues seem intended 
■*• to inculcate may be summed up thus. Love, like 
poetry and prophecy, is a divine gift, which diverts men 
from the common current of their earthly lives; and in 
the right use of this gift lies the secret of all human ex- 
cellence. The passion which grovels in the filth of sensual 
grossness may be transformed into a glorious enthusi- 
asm, a winged splendor, capable of rising to the con- 
templation of eternal verities and reuniting the soul of 
man to God. How strange will it be, when once those 
heights of intellectual intuition have been scaled, to look 
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iown again on earth and view the human being in whom 
the spirit first recognized the essence of beauty. . . . 

Plato called love "a mania," an inspired frenzy. 
Among the chivalrous lovers of Provence, this high rap- 
ture received the name of "Joy." It will here be re- 
membered by students of the "Morte Darthur" that the 
castle to which both Lancelot and Tristram carried off 
their ladies was Joyous Gard. The fruits of Joy were 
bravery, courtesy, high spirit, sustained powers of en- 
durance, delight in perilous adventure. The soul of the 
knight, penetrated with the fine elixir of enthusiastic 
love, is ready to confront all dangers, to undertake the 
most difficult tasks, to bear obloquy and want, the scorn 
of men, misunderstanding, eyen coldness and disdain on 
the part of his lady, with serene sweetness and an exalted 
patience. . . . 

What subsists of really vital and precious in both ideals 
is the emotional root from which they severally sprang : 
in Greece, the love of comrades, binding friends together, 
spurring them on to heroic action, and to intellectual 
pursuits in common ; in mediaeval Europe, the devotion 
to the female sex, through manly courtesy, which raised 
the crudest of male appetites to a higher value. 

It would also be unjust, in treating of these two ideas, 
to forget that the first awakening of love in true and gentle 
natures is a psychological moment of the utmost im- 
portance. The spiritual life of a man has not unfre- 
quently started from this point, and his addiction to 
nobler aims has been occasioned by the incidence of 
emotion. The stimulating and quickening influence of 
genuine love is a very real thing; and if this were all 
contained in the ideals we have been comparing, no ex- 
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ception could be taken to them. But in both cases the 
psychological fact has been strained beyond its power of 
tension ; and a simple matter of experience has been made 
the basis of a misleading mystical philosophy. . . . 

It is a delusion to imagine that the human spirit is 
led to discover divine truths by amorous enthusiasm for 
a fellow-creature, however refined that impulse may be. 
. . . Nevertheless, there are delusions, wandering fires of 
the imaginative reason, which, for a brief period of time, 
under special conditions, and in peculiarly constituted 
natures, have become fruitful of real and excellent results. 
This was the case, I take it, with both Plato and Dante. 

John Addington Symonds 

Love's Immortality ^ -q> ^ ^ ^ 

*"PHEY sin who tell us Love can die. 
■*• With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth, 
But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame forever burneth, 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 
Too oft on earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceived, at times opprest, 
It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 
It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest- time of love is there. 

Robert S out hey 
2*A 
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Sing Heigh-ho ! "^ -Qy ^> -Qy <Qy *^ 



' I "HERE sits a bird on every tree ; 
A Sing heigh-ho ! 
There sits a bird on every tree, 
And courts his love, as I do thee ; 
Sing heigh-ho, and heigh-ho ! 
Young maids must marry. 



There grows a flower on every bough ; 

Sing heigh-ho ! 
There grows a flower on every bough, 
Its petals kiss — I'll show you how : 

Sing heigh-ho, and heigh-ho ! 
Young maids must marry. 

From sea to stream the salmon roam ; 

Sing heigh-ho ! 
From sea to stream the salmon roam ; 
Each finds a mate and leads her home ; 

Sing heigh-ho, and heigh-ho ! 
Young maids must marry. 

The sun's a bridegroom, earth a bride ; 

Sing heigh-ho ! 
They court from morn till eventide : 
The earth shall pass, but love abide. 
Sing heigh-ho, and heigh-ho ! 
Young maids must marry. 

Charles Kingsley 
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What 1S Love? ^i, -Qy -Qy -Qy -o^ -o^ 

r T*HOU demandest what is love ? It is that powerful 
-*■ attraction towards all that we conceive, or fear, or 
hope beyond ourselves, when we find within our own 
thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, and seek to 
awaken in all things that are a community with what we 
experience within ourselves. If we reason, we would 
be understood; if we 'imagine, we would that the airy 
children of our brain were born anew within another's; 
if we feel, we would that another's nerves should vibrate 
to our own ; that lips of motionless ice should not reply 
to lips quivering and burning with the heart's best blood. 
This is love. This is the bond and the sanction which 
connects not only man with man, but with everything 
which exists. We are born into the world, and there is 
something within us which, from the instant that we live, 
more and more thirsts after its likeness. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 



Love's Harmony <Qy -cy -cy *s> 

TJ*OR love is a celestial harmony 

A Of likely hearts composed of stars' consent, 

Which join together in sweet sympathy, 

To work each other's joy and true content, 

Which they have harbored since their first descent 

Out of their heavenly bowers, where they did see 

And know each other here belov'd to be. 

Edmund Spenser 
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Teufelsdrockh's Definition ^ ^ <^ ^ 

"TF in youth," writes Teufelsdrockh once, "the Uni- 
verse is majestically unveiling, and everywhere 
Heaven revealing itself on Earth, nowhere to the Young 
Man does this Heaven on Earth so immediately reveal 
itself as in the Young Maiden. Strangely enough, in 
this strange life of ours, it has been so appointed. On the 
whole, as I have often said, a Person (Personlichkeit) 
is ever holy to us ; a certain orthodox Anthropomorphism 
connects my Me with all Thees in bonds of Love : but it is 
in this approximation of the Like and Unlike, that such 
heavenly attraction, as between Negative and Positive, 
first burns out into a flame. • Is the pitifulest mortal 
Person, think you, indifferent to us ? Is it not rather our 
heartfelt wish to be made one with him ; to unite him to 
us, by gratitude, by admiration, even by fear ; or failing 
all these, unite ourselves to him ? But how much more, 
in this case of the Like-Unlike ! Here is conceded us the 
higher mystic possibility of such a union, the highest in 
our Earth ; thus, in the conducting medium of Fantasy, 
flames forth that Jfre-development of the universal 
Spiritual Electricity, which, as unfolded between man 
and- woman, we first emphatically denominate Love. 

" In every well-conditioned stripling, as I conjecture, 
there already blooms a certain prospective Paradise, 
cheered by some fairest Eve ; nor, in the stately vistas, 
and flowerage and foliage of that Garden, is a Tree of 
Knowledge, beautiful and awful in the midst thereof, 
wanting. Perhaps too the whole is but the lovelier, if 
Cherubim and a Flaming Sword divide it from all footsteps 
of men; and grant him, the imaginative stripling, only 
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the view, not the entrance. Happy season of virtuous 
youth, when Shame is still an impassable celestial barrier ; 
and the sacred air-cities of Hope have not shrunk into 
the mean clay-hamlets of Reality ; and man, by his nature, 
is yet infinite and free ! " 

Thomas Carlyle 

Love, Hope, and Memory <^y -q> -q> -q> 

*T*HERE be some hearts so airily built, that they, 
-*- They — when their love is wreck'd — if Love can 
wreck — 
On that sharp ridge of utmost doom ride highly 
Above the perilous seas of. Change and Chance ; 
Nay, more, hold out the lights of cheerfulness ; 
As the tall ship, that many a dreary year 
Knit to some dismal sandbank far at sea, 
All thro' the livelong hours of utter dark, 
Showers slanting light upon the dolorous wave. 
For me — what light, what gleam on those black ways 
Where Love could walk with banish'd Hope no more ? 

• 

It was ill-done to part you, Sisters fair ; 

Love's arms were wreath'd about the neck of Hope, 

And Hope kiss'd Love, and Love drew in her breath 

In that close kiss, and drank her whisper' d tales. 

They said that Love would die when Hope was gone, 

And Love mourn 'd long, and sorrow'd after Hope ; 

At last she sought out Memory, and they trod 

The same old paths where Love had walk'd with Hope, 

And Memory fed the soul of Love with tears. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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Man's Love and Woman's ^ ^ ^ ^ 

[Present : Duke Orsino, attended by Viola, disguised.] 

Once more Cesario, 
Get thee to yond same sovereign cruelty : 
Tell her, my love, more noble than the world, 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands ; 
The parts that fortune hath bestowed upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as fortune ; 
But 'tis that miracle and queen of gems 
That nature pranks her in attracts my soul. 

Viola. But if she cannot love you, sir ? 

Duke. I cannot be so answer'd. 

Viola. Sooth but you must. 

Say that some lady, as perhaps there is, 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have for Olivia ; you cannot love her ; 
You tell her so ; must she not then be answered ? 

Duke. There is no woman's sides 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart ; no woman's heart 
So big, to hold so much ; they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be called appetite, 
No motion of the liver, but the palate, 
That suffer surfeit, cloyment, and revolt ; 
But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 
And can digest as much ; make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me 
And that I owe Olivia. 

Viola. Ay, but I know — 

Duke. What dost thou know ? 

Viola. Too well what love women to men may owe ; 
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In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter loved a man 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke. And what's her history ? 

Viola. A blank, my lord. She never told her love, 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought, 
And with a green and yellow melancholy 
She sat like patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed ? 
We men may say more, swear more ; but indeed 
Our shows are more than will, for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

Duke. But died thy sister of her love, my boy ? . 

Viola. I am all the daughters of my father's house, 
And all the brothers too ; and yet I know not. 
Sir, shall I to this lady ? 

Duke. Ay that's the theme. 

To her in haste ; give her this jewel ; say, 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. 

William Shakespeare 

Signs and Sayings ^> ^> ^ ^ ^ 

TF a woman leave her bed to look at the morning star, 
A she is in love ; so if she plait chaplets of flowers and 
put them aside till they fade ; so if she pick up shells and 
throw them back into the sea, she is in love, although 
she herself doth not know it." 

" Old English Book of Dreams and Signs" 
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In a Tight Place -q> <^ -cy -o^ ^> 

" T^OM, oh Tom ! you Tom !" called John Mayrant; 
•*■ and after the man had come from the kitchen: "You 
may put the punch-bowl and things on the table, and clear 
away and go to bed. My Great-uncle Marston Char- 
tain," he continued to me, "was of eccentric taste, and 
for the last twenty years of his life never had anybody 
to dinner but the undertaker." He paused at this point 
to mix the punch, and then resumed : "But for all that, 
he appears to have been a lively old gentleman to the 
end, and left us his version of a saying which is consid- 
ered by some people an improvement on the original 
'Cherchez la Jemme' Uncle Marston had it, 'Hunt 
the other woman/ Don't go too fast with that punch; 
it isn't as gentle as it seems." 

But John and his Uncle Marston had between them 
given me my beginning, and, as I sat sipping my punch, 
I ceased to hear the anecdotes which followed. I sat 
sipping and smoking, and was presently aware of the 
deepening silence of the night, and of John no longer at 
the table, but by the window, looking out into the forest, 
and muttering once more, "Oh, the times, the times !" 

"It's always a triangle," I began. 

He turned round from his window. "Triangle?" 
He looked at my glass of punch, and then at me. " Go 
easy with the Bombo," he repeated. 

"Bombo?" I echoed. "You call this Bombo? You 
don't know how remarkable that is, but that's because 
you don't know Aunt Carola, who is very remarkable, 
too. Well, never mind her now. Point is, it's always a 
triangle." 
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"I haven't a doubt of it," he replied. 

"There you're right. And so was your uncle. He 
knew. Triangle." Here I found myself nodding por- 
tentously at John, and beating the table with my finger 
very solemnly. 

He stood by his window seeming to wait for me. And 
now everything in the universe grew perfectly clear to 
me ; I rose on mastering tides of thought, and all prob- 
lems lay disposed of at my feet, while delicious strength 
and calm floated in my brain and being. Nothing was 
difficult for me. But I was getting away from the tri- 
angle, and there was John waiting at the window, and I 
mustn't say too much, mustn't say too much. My will 
reached out and caught the triangle and brought it close, 
and I saw it all perfectly clear again. 

"What are they all," I said, " the old romances ? You 
take Paris and Helen and Menelaus. What's that? 
You take Launcelot and Arthur and Guinevere. You 
take Paola and Francesca and her husband, what's-his- 
name, or Tristram and Iseult and Mark. Two men, one 
woman. Triangle and trouble. Other way around you 
get Tannhauser and Venus and Elizabeth ; two women, 
one man ; more triangle and more trouble. Yes." And 
I nodded at him again. The tide of my thought was 
pulling me hard away from this to other important world- 
problems, but my will held, struggling, and I kept to it. 

"You wait," I told him. "I know what I mean. 
Trouble is, so hard to advise him right." 

"Advise who right?" inquired John Mayrant. 

It helped me wonderfully. My will gripped my 
floating thoughts and held them to it. "Friend of mine 
in trouble ; though why he asks me when I'm not mar- 
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ried — I'd be married now, you know, but afraid of 
only one wife. Man doesn't love twice; loves thrice, 
four, six, lots of times; but they say only one wife. 
Ought to be two, anyhow. Much easier for man to 
marry then." 

"Wouldn't it be rather immoral ?" John asked. 

"Morality is queer thing. Like kaleidoscope. New 
patterns all the time. Abraham and wives — perfectly 
respectable. You take Pharaohs — or kings of that 
sort — married own sisters. All right then. Perfectly 
horrible now, of course. But you ask men about two 
wives. They'd say something to be said for that idea. 
Only there are the women, you know. They'd never. 
But I am going to tell my friend he's doing wrong. Go- 
ing to write him to-night. Where's ink ?" 

"It won't go to-night," said John. "What are you 
going to tell him ? " 

" Going to tell him, since only one wife, wicked not to 
break his engagement." 

John looked at me very hard, as he stood by the win- 
dow, leaning on the sill. But my will was getting all the 
while a stronger hold, and my thoughts were less and less 
inclined to stray to other world-problems; moreover, 
below the confusion that still a little reigned in them was 
the primal cunning of the old Adam, the native man, 
quite untroubled and alert — it was John's look at me, and 
it prompted my course. 

"Yes," I said. "He wants the truth from me. Where's 
his letter? No harm reading you without names." 
And I fumbled in my pocket. "Letter gone. Never 
mind. Facts are: friend's asked girl. Girl's said yes. 
Now he thinks he's bound by that." 
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"He thinks right," said John. 

" Not a bit of it. You take Tannhauser. Engagement 
to Venus all a mistake. Perfectly proper to break it. 
Much more than proper. Only honorable thing he could 
do. I'm going to write it to him. Where's ink ? " 

John came from his window and sat down at the table. 
His glass was empty, his cigar gone out, and he looked at 
me. But I looked round the room for the ink, noting 
in my search the big fireplace, simple, wooden, unorna- 
mented, but generous, and the plain plaster walls of the 
lodge whereon hung two or three old prints of gamebirds ; 
and all the while I saw John out of the corner of my eye, 
looking at me. 

He spoke first. "Your friend has given his word to a 
lady ; he must stand by it like a gentleman." 

"Lot of difference," I returned, still looking round the 
room, "between spirit and letter. If his heart has broken 
the word, his lips can't make him a gentleman." 

John brought his fist down on the table. "He had no 
business to get engaged to her ! He must take the con- 
sequences." 

That blow of the fist on the table brought my thoughts 
wholly clear and fixed on the one subject; my will had 
no longer to struggle with them, they worked of them- 
selves in just the way that I wanted them to do. 

"If he's a gentleman, he must stand to his word," 
John repeated, "unless she releases him." 

I fumbled again for my letter. "That's just about 
what he says himself," I rejoined, sitting down. "He 
thinks he ought to take the consequences." 

"Of course!" John Mayrant's face was very stern 
as he sat in judgment on himself. 
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"But why should she take the consequences ? " I asked. 

" What consequences ? " 

" Being married to a man who doesn't want her, all her 
life, until death them do part. How's that? Having 
the daily humiliation of his indifference, and the world's 
knowledge of his indifference. How's that? Perhaps 
having the further humiliation of knowing that his heart 
belongs to another woman. How's that? That's not 
what a girl bargains for. His standing to his word is not 
an act of honor, but a deception. And in talking about 
'taking the consequences,' he's patting his personal 
sacrifice on the back and forgetting all about her and the 
sacrifice he's putting her to. What's the brief suffering 
of a broken engagement to that ? No : the true conse- 
quences that a man should shoulder for making such a 
mistake is the poor opinion that society holds of him for 
placing a woman in such a position; and to free her is 
the most honorable thing he can do. Her dignity suffers 
less so than if she were a wife chained down to a perpetual 
disregard." 

John, after a silence, said, "That is a very curious 
view." 

"That is the view I shall give my friend," I answered. 
"I shall tell him that in keeping on he is not at bottom 
honestly thinking of the girl and her welfare, but of him- 
self and the public opinion he's afraid of, if he breaks his 
engagement. And I shall tell him that if I'm in church 
and they come to the place where they ask if any man 
knows just cause or impediment, I shall probably call 
out: 'He does. His heart's not in it. This is not mar- 
riage that he's committing. You're pronouncing your 
blessing upon a fraud.' " 
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John sat now a long time silent, holding his extinct 
cigar. The lamp was almost burned dry ; we had blown 
out the expiring candles some while since. "That is a 
very curious view," he repeated. "I should like to hear 
what your friend says in answer." 

Owen Wister 

The Strength of Love *o ^ *o ^>y *o 

/ T*HE day is come, and thou wilt fly with me. 
**■ To whatsoe'er of dull mortality 
Is mine, remain a vestal sister still ; 
To the intense, the deep, the imperishable, 
Not mine but me, henceforth be thou united 
Even as a bride, delighting and delighted. 
The hour is come, — the destined Star has risen 
Which shall descend upon a vacant prison. 
The walls are high, the gates are strong, thick set 
The sentinels — but true love never yet 
Was thus constrained : it overleaps all fence : 
Like lightning, with invisible violence 
Piercing its continents ; like Heaven's free breath, 
Which he who grasps can hold not ; liker Death, 
Who rides upon a thought, and makes his way 
Through temple, tower, and palace, and the array 
Of arms : more strength has Love than he or they ; 
For it can burst his charnel, and make free 
The limbs in chains, the heart in agony, 
The soul in dust and chaos. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 
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When Love is Kind *^ *o *o <^ ^ 

\\ THEN Love is kind, 
VV Cheerful and free, 
Love's sure to find 
Welcome from me. 



But when love brings 

Heartache or pang, 
Tears, and such things — 

Love may go hang ! 

If Love can sigh 

For one alone, 
Well pleased am I 

To be that one. 

But should I see 

Love given to rove 
To two or three, 

Then — good-by, Love ! 

Love must in short, 

Keep fond and true, 
Through good report, 

And evil too. 

Else, here I swear, 

Young Love may go, 
For aught I care — 

To Jericho. 

Thomas Moore 
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Fate ^^> *s> ^^> *^> -^> '^^ ^^ < *s^' 

r ~PWO shall be born the whole wide world apart ; 
-*- And speak in different tongues, and have no thought 
Each of the other's being, and no heed ; 
And these o'er unknown seas to unknown lands 
Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death, 
And all unconsciously shape every act 
And bend each wandering step to this one end, — 
That one day, out of darkness, they shall meet 
And read life's meaning in each other's eyes. 

And two shall walk some narrow way of life 

So nearly side by side, that should one turn 

Ever so little space to left or right 

They needs must stand acknowledged face to face. 

And yet, with wistful eyes that never meet, 

With groping hands that never clasp, and lips 

Calling in vain to ears that never hear, 

They seek each other all their weary days 

And die unsatisfied — and this is Fate. 

Susan Mart Spalding 
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[From "The Wings of Icarus and Other Poems, 
copyright, 1892. By permission.] 



TT is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, 

A Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest merit, 

That woman's love can win, or long inherit; 

But what it is, hard is to say, 

Harder to hit. 

John Milton 
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True Loveliness ^> ^> o ^ <^ ^, 

TT is not beauty I demand, 
A A crystal brow, the moon's despair, 
Nor the snow's daughter, a white hand, 
Nor mermaid's yellow pride of hair. 



Tell me not of your starry eyes, 
Your lips that seem on roses fed, 

Your breasts, where Cupid tumbling lies, 
Nor sleeps for kissing of his bed. 

A bloomy pair of vermiel cheeks, 
Like Hebe's in her ruddiest hours, 

A breath that softer music speaks 
Than summer winds a-wooing flowers, 



Eyes can with baleful ardour burn ; 

Poison can breathe, that erst perfumed ; 
There's many a white hand holds an urn 

With lovers' hearts to dust consumed. 

For crystal brows there's nought within, 
They are but empty cells for pride ,* 

He who the Siren's hair would win 
Is mostly strangled in the tide. 

Give me, instead of beauty's bust, 

A tender heart, a loyal mind, 
Which with temptation I would trust, 

Yet never linked with error find — 
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One in whose gentle bosom I 

Could pour my secret heart of woes, 

Like the care-burthened honey-fly 
That hides his murmurs in the rose. 

My earthly comforter! whose love 

So indefeasible might be, 
That when my spirit wonn'd above, 

Hers could not stay for sympathy. 

George Darley 



T OVE me not, Love, for that I first loved thee ; 

•^-^ Nor love me, Love, for thy sweet pity's sake, 
In knowledge of the mortal pain and ache 
Which is the fruit of love's blood-veined tree. 

Let others for my love give love to me ; 
From other souls, O, gladly will I take, 
This burning heart-dry thirst of love to slake, 
What seas of human pity there may be ! 

Nay, nay, I care no more how love may grow, 
So that I hear thee answer to my call ; 
Love me because my piteous tears do flow, 

Or that my love for thee didst first befall. 
Love me or late or early, fast or slow, 
But love me, Love, for love is all in all ! 

Richard Watson Gilder 

[From "The New Day," copyright, 1875. 
By permission of Houghton Mifflin Company.] 
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r\ LET the solid ground 
^^ Not fail beneath my feet 
Before my life has found 

What some have found so sweet; 
Then let come what come may, 
What matter if I go mad, 
I shall have had my day. 

Let the sweet heavens endure, 
Not close and darken above me 

Before I am quite quite sure 
That there is one to love me; 

Then let come what come may 

To a life that has been so sad, 

I shall have had my day. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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In the Time of Evelina *^ <^ *^ *^ 

"\ ~\ THEN during dinner, Mrs. Beaumont spoke of our 
* * journey, my gravity was no longer singular; a 
cloud instantly overspread the countenance of Lord 
Orville, and he became nearly as thoughtful and silent 
as myself. 

We all went together to the drawing-room. After a 
short and unentertaining conversation, Mrs. Selwyn said 
she must prepare for her journey, and begged me to seek 
for some books she had left in the parlor. 

And here, while I was looking for them, I was followed 
by Lord Orville. He shut the door after he came in, 
and, approaching me with a look of anxiety, said, "Is 
this true, Miss Anville, are you going ?" 

"I believe so, my Lord," said I, still looking for the 
books. 

" So suddenly, so unexpectedly must I lose you ? " 

"No great loss, my Lord," cried I, endeavoring to 
speak cheerfully. 

"Is it possible," said he, gravely, "Miss Anville can 
doubt my sincerity?" 

"I can't imagine," cried I, "what Mrs. Selwyn has 
done with these books." 

"Would to Heaven," continued he, "I might flatter 
myself you would allow me to prove it !" 

"I must run upstairs," cried I, greatly confused, "and 
ask what she has done with them." 

"You are going, then," cried he, taking my hand, "and 
you give me not the smallest hope of your return ! — will 
you not, then, my too lovely friend ! — will you not > at 
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least, teach me, with fortitude like your own, to support 
your absence ? " 

"My Lord," cried I, endeavoring to disengage my 
hand, "pray let me go ! " 

"I will," cried he, to my inexpressible confusion, 
dropping on one knee, "if you wish to leave me ! " 

"Oh, my Lord," exclaimed I, "rise, I beseech you, 
rise ! — such a posture to me ! — surely your Lordship is 
not so cruel as to mock me!" 

" Mock you ! "repeated he, earnestly, " no, I revere you ! 
I esteem and I admire you above all human beings ! you 
are the friend to whom my soul is attached as to its better 
half ! you are the most amiable, the most perfect of 
women ! and you are dearer to me than language has the 
power of telling." 

I attempt not to describe my sensations at that mo- 
ment ; I scarce breathed ; I doubted if I existed, — the 
blood forsook my cheeks, and my feet refused to sustain 
me; Lord Orville, hastily rising, supported me to a 
chair, upon which I sunk, almost lifeless. 

For a few minutes, we neither of us spoke ; and then, 
seeing me recover, Lord Orville, though in terms hardly 
articulate, entreated my pardon for his abruptness. The 
moment my strength returned, I attempted to rise, but he 
would not permit me. 

I cannot write the scene that followed, though every 
word is engraven on my heart ; but his protestations, his 
expressions, were too flattering for repetition : nor would 
he, in spite of my repeated efforts to leave him, suffer me 
to escape : — in short, my dear Sir, I was not proof 
against his solicitations — and he drew from me the most 
sacred secret of my heart ! 
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I know not how long we were together ; but Lord Or- 
ville was upon his knees, when the door was opened by 
Mrs. Selwyn ! — To tell you, Sir, the shame with which I 
was overwhelmed, would be impossible ; — I snatched my 
hand from Lord Orville, — he, too, started and rose, and 
Mrs. Selwyn, for some instants, stood facing us both in 
silence. 

At last, "My Lord," said she, sarcastically, "have you 
been so good as to help Miss Anville to look for my 
books ?" 

"Yes, Madam," answered he, attempting to rally, 
"and I hope we shall soon be able to find them." 

Fanny Burney 

Playing the Bear ^ -^y *^ <^ <^ -^ 

UNDER the system of seclusion of which she is the 
victim, the Mexican girl has but two things in life to 
occupy her, love and religion. The classical Spanish 
picture of the maiden at the barred window or leaning, 
Juliet-like, from a balcony, while her sweetheart thrums 
music to her on his mandolin or guitar, is reproduced 
every evening in Mexico. Courtship is a delightfully 
difficult pursuit. A young man will, by chance, meet a 
girl in the street or on the plaza. Her languishing black 
eyes will haunt him, and, having followed her home, he 
must content himself for days and weeks with watching 
the house. He has reached the stage which is known as 
"Hacer el 050' ' (to play the bear), a phrase in comic 
allusion to his lovesick pacing up and down under the 
adored one's window as a bear walks backwards and for- 
wards in his cage hour after hour. Now comes the girFs 
turn. Safe behind her curtain, or in the darkness of her 
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balcony, she can make her coquettish little mind up 
whether he is quite the kind of bear she wants. If he is, 
she finds a dozen ways of encouraging him; a smile, a 
wave of the hand, a suspicion of the blowing of a kiss are 
enough to make the bear happy. When she goes to Mass 
or walks in the plaza, the faithful bear follows her, and 
although they cannot exchange a word, they can find 
happiness in looks. 

Sometimes a flirtation of this kind reaches the love- 
letter stage, servants or tradesmen who call at the house 
being bribed to deliver the billets-doux, or perhaps the 
missives are fished up by the amorous young lady with a 
string from the balcony. This is the moment when fate 
must decide whether or not the course of true love is to 
run smooth. If the parents disapprove, the unfortunate 
bear will soon know ; for the girl will be shut up either 
at home or in a convent to save her from his attentions. 
If, however, the bear is an eligible party, the parents do 
not interfere in the rather puerile course the love affair 
takes, For, having so far advanced, etiquette permits 
the girl to talk to her bear from the balcony or through the 
grille of her window; and the moonlight nights are de- 
voted to the pouring of sweet nothings into each other's 
ear. The patient bears are frequently content that this 
nonsense should last for years, and even then a bear may 
lose his prize. 

Bears are very jealous creatures, at least these Mexican 
bears are, and they will disguise themselves as mozos or 
peons and watch their fair one's window to see if another 
bear is in the running. There is hot blood in young 
Mexican veins, 

William E. Carson 
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Sicilian Love Charms -Qy -^ *^ <^ *^ 

"f 1 7HERE are my laurel leaves ? come, bring them, 
* * Thestylis ; and where are the love charms ? Wreathe 
the bowl with bright-red wool, that I may knit the witch- 
knots against my grievous lover, who for twelve days, 
oh, cruel, has never come hither, nor knows whether I 
am alive or dead, nor has once knocked at my door, un- 
kind that he is ! Hath Love flown off with his light de- 
sires by some other path — Love and Aphrodite ? To- 
morrow I will go to the wrestling school of Timagetus, to 
see my love and to reproach him with all the wrong he is 
doing me. But now I will bewitch him with my enchant- 
ments ! Do thou, Selene, shine clear and fair, for softly, 
Goddess, to thee will I sing, and to Hecate of hell. The 
very whelps shiver before her as she fares through black 
blood and across the barrows of the dead. 

Hail, awful Hecate ! to the end be thou of our company, 
and make this medicine of mine no weaker than the spells 
of Circe, or of Medea, or of Perimede of the golden hair. 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love t 

Lo, how the barley grain first smoulders in the fire, — 
nay, toss on the barley, Thestylis! Miserable maid, 
where are thy wits wandering ? Even to thee, wretched 
that I am, have I become a laughing-stock, even to thee ? 
Scatter the grain, and cry thus the while, " 'Tis the bones 
of Delphis I am scattering ! " 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love t 

Delphis troubled me, and I against Delphis am burn- 
ing this laurel; and even as it crackles loudly when it 
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has caught the flame, and suddenly is burned up, and we 
see not even the dust thereof, lo, even thus may the 
flesh of Delphis waste in the burning ! 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love ! 

Even as I melt this wax, with the god to aid, so speed- 
ily may he by love be molten, the Myndian Delphis! 
And as whirls this brazen wheel, so restless, under Aphro- 
dite's spell, may he turn and turn about my doors. 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love ! 

Now will I burn the husks, and thou, Artemis, hast 
power to move hell's adamantine gates, arid all else that 
is as stubborn. Thestylis, hark, 'tis so ; the hounds are 
baying up and down the town ! The Goddess stands 
where the three ways meet ! Hasten, and clash the 
brazen cymbals. 

My magic wheel, draw home to me the man I love 1 

Theocritus 
Translated by Andrew Lang 

The Last Resort ^ *^ *^ *^ <^ <^ 



OHOULD a Spanish lad and lassie become attached 
^ to one another, and the parents absolutely forbid 
the match, and refuse their daughter liberty and per- 
mission to marry, the lover has his remedy at law. He 
has but to make a statement of the facts on paper, and 
deposit it, signed and attested, with the alcalde or mayor 
of the township in which the lady's parents dwell. The 
alcalde then makes an order, giving the young man the 
right of free entry into the house in question, within a 
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certain number of days for the purpose of wooing and 
carrying off his idol. The parents dare not interfere 
with the office of the alcalde, and the lady is taken to 
her lovers arms. From that moment he, and he alone, 
is bound to provide for her: by his own act and deed 
she has become his property, and he is bound to main- 
tain her, in every way, as a wife, under pain of punish- 
ment. 

Macmittaris Magazine. 

In Cranford "Cy o "Cy "Cy o o "Cy 

A ND now I come to the love affair. 
**■ It seems that Miss Pole had a cousin, once or 
twice removed, who had offered to Miss Matty long ago. 
Now this cousin lived four or five miles from Cranford 
on his own estate ; but his property was not large enough 
to entitle him to rank higher than yeoman; or rather, 
with something of the " pride which apes humility," he 
had refused to push himself on, as so many of his class 
had done, into the ranks of the squires. He would not 
allow himself to be called Thomas Holbrook, Esq.; 
he even sent back letters with this address, telling the 
postmistress at Cranford that his name was Mr. Thomas 
Holbrook, yeoman. He rejected all domestic innova- 
tions ; he would have the house-door stand open in sum- 
mer and shut in winter, without knocker or bell to sum- 
mon a servant. The closed fist or the knob of the stick 
did this office for him if he found the door locked. He 
despised every refinement which had not its root deep 
down in humanity. If people were not ill, he saw no 
necessity for moderating his voice. He spoke the dialect 
of the country in perfection and constantly used it in 
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conversation, although Miss Pole (who gave me these 
particulars) added, that he read aloud more beautifully 
and with more feeling than any one she had ever heard, 
except the late rector. 

"And how came Miss Matilda not to marry him? ,, 
asked I. 

"Oh, I don't know. She was willing enough, I think ; 
but you know cousin Thomas would not have been enough 
of a gentleman for the rector and Miss Jenkyns." 

"Well ! but they were not to marry him," said I, im- 
patiently. 

"No ; but they did not like Miss Matty to marry below 
her rank. You know she was the rectors daughter, and 
somehow they are related to Sir Peter Arley: Miss 
Jenkyns thought a deal of that." 

"Poor Miss Matty !" said I. 

"Nay, now, I don't know anything more than that he 
offered and was refused. Miss Matty might not like 
him — and Miss Jenkyns might never have said a word — 
it is only a guess of mine." 



" Does Miss Matilda know of his illness ? " asked I — 
a new light as to the cause of her indisposition dawning 
upon me. 

" Dear ! to be sure, yes ! Has not she told you ? I 
let her know a fortnight ago, or more, when first I heard 
of it. How odd she shouldn't have told you." 

Not at all, I thought ; but I did not say anything. I 
felt almost guilty of having spied too curiously into that 
tender heart, and I was not going to speak its secrets — 
hidden, Miss Matty believed, from all the world. . . . 
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The next day Miss Pole brought us word that Mr. Hol- 
brook was dead. * Miss Matty heard the news in silence ; 
in fact, from the account of the previous day, it was only 
what we had to expect. IVIiss Pole kept calling upon us 
for some expression of regret by asking if it was not sad 
that he was gone, and saying: 

"To think of that pleasant day last June, when he 
seemed so well ! And he might have lived this dozen 
years if he had not gone to that wicked Paris, where they 
are always having revolutions." 

She paused for some demonstration on our part. I 
saw Miss Matty could not speak, she was trembling so 
nervously, so I said what I really felt ; and after a call of 
some duration — all the time of which I have no doubt 
Miss Pole thought Miss Matty received the news very 
calmly — our visitor took her leave. 

Miss Matty made a strong effort to conceal her feelings 
— a concealment she practised even with me, for she has 
never alluded to Mr. Holbrook again, although the book he 
gave her lies with her Bible on the little table by her 
bedside. She did not think I heard her when she asked 
the little milliner of Cranford to make her caps something 
like the Honorable Mrs. Jamieson's, or that I noticed the 
reply — 

"But she wears widows , caps, ma'am?" 

"Oh! I only meant something in that style; not 
widows', of course, but rather like Mrs. Jamieson's." 

This effort at concealment was the beginning of the 
tremulous motion of head and hands which I have seen 
ever since in Miss Matty. 

Mrs, Gaskell 
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A Turkish Love-letter -^ 



-^ 



-^y 



[Written to a female friend.] 

T HAVE got for you a Turkish love-letter which I have 
A put in a little box, and ordered the captain of the 
Smyrniote to deliver to you. The first piece you should 
pull out of the purse is a little pearl. It and the rest 
should be understood in this manner : — 



Pearl. 


Fairest of the young ! 


Clove. 


You are slender as this clove : 




You are an unblown rose 1 




I have long loved you. 


Jonquil. 


Have pity on my passion ! 


Paper. * 


I faint every hour. 


Pear. 


Give me some hope ! 


Soap. 


I am sick with love ! 


Coal, 


May I die, and all my years be yours ! 


A Rose. 


May you be pleased, and all your sorrows mine ! 


A Straw. 


Suffer me to be your slave. 


Cloth. 


Your price is not to be found. 


Cinnamon. 


But my fortune is yours. 


A Match. 


I burn, I burn ! my flame consumes me ! 


Gold thread. 


Do not turn away your face. 


Hair. 


Crown of my head ! 


Grape. 


My eyes ! 


Gold wire. 


I die — come quickly ! 


And, by way 


of postscript 


Pepper. 


Send me an answer. 



There is no color, no flower, no fruit, herb, pebble, or 
feather that has not a verse belonging to it ; and you may 
quarrel, reproach, or send letters of passion, friendship or 
civility, or even of news without ever inking your fingers. 

Lady Mary Worthy Montagu 
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Love Gifts -^ -^ -^ -^ -^ -^ -^ 

TN 1624 a little book was published bearing the title 
A "Love's Garlande" ; of Posies for Rings, Handker- 
chiefs, Gloves, and such pretty tokens that Lovers send 
their Loves. It does not say much for the inspiration of 
love, when lovers required to refer to a book before pen- 
ning a love message — but perhaps it was as a first aid to 
spelling! 

The stones with which a ring was set were sometimes 
made to convey the message, as when pearls and tur- 
quoises were made to tell of a love pure and true. It is an 
old superstition, too, that the turquoise in sympathy with 
its wearer pales and fades in times of sickness and sorrow. 

As there was symbolical meaning given to the ring it- 
self, — "the shapen ancient token, that hath no change 
nor end, no change, and no beginning, no flaw for God 
to mend," so the finger on which it is placed — the third 
finger of the left hand — was once believed to have a 
peculiar virtue. There was an ancient belief that a nerve 
ran direct from the heart to this finger, so that Greek and 
Roman physicians were used to stir their mixtures with 
it, believing that were the compound harmful, the heart 
in token thereof would palpitate. 

The custom of breaking a gold or silver coin between 
lovers is also ancient. In England small embroidered 
handkerchiefs "wrought round about" with narrow lace 
or silk were the favorite gifts of ladies fair in olden times. 
These were folded and worn in the hat or as a breast knot 
by the favored gallant. Knots were symbols of love and 
fidelity; but the "true-love" knot is Danish — trulofa 
fidem do, "I plight my troth." 
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Poets of all ages, from the Greek who sent a chaplet for 
his lady's brow to Burns who wrote 

"There's not a pretty flower that blows 
But minds me o' my Jean," 

have delighted to send flowers to tell their love, and in the 
time of the Troubadours, a golden violet was the prize 
for which many a love song was sung before the Queens 
of Love and Beauty. 

Compiled 

Love in Silence *cy -^ -Qy ^y ^> ^y 

TN the Country of the Spirit there is a certain high 
A tableland that lies far on among the outposts toward 
Eternity. Standing on that calm clear height, where the 
sun shines ever, though it shines coldly, the wayfarer may 
look behind him at his own footprints of self-renunciation, 
below on his dark zones of storm, and forward to the 
final land where the mystery, the pain, and the yearning 
of his life will either be infinitely satisfied or infinitely 
quieted. But no man can write a description of this place 
for those who have never trodden it ; by those who have, 
no description is desired : their fullest speech is Silence. 
For here dwells the Love of which there has never been 
any confession, from which there is no escape, for which 
there is no hope ; the love of a man for a woman who is 
bound to another, or the love of a woman for a man who is 
bound to another. Many there are who know what that 
means, and this is the reason why the land is always 
thronged. But in the throng no one signals another; 
to walk there is to be counted among the Unseen and the 
Alone. 



Love in Many Modes 

To this great wistful height of Silence John Gray had 
struggled at last after all his days of rising and falling, 
of climbing and slipping back. It was no special triumph 
for his own strength. His better strength had indeed 
gone into it, and the older rightful habitudes of mind that 
always mean so much to us when we are tried and 
tempted, and the old beautiful submission of himself 
to the established laws of the world. . . . 

Thus he had come to realize that Life had long been 
leading him blindfold, until one recent day, snatching 
the bandage from his eyes, she had cried, "Here is the 
parting of three ways, each way a tragedy ; choose your 
way and your tragedy ! " 

If he confessed his love and found that she felt but 
friendship for him, there was the first tragedy. The wrong 
in him would lack the answering wrong in her, which 
sometimes, when the two are put together, so nearly 
makes up the right. From her own point of view, he 
would merely be offering her a delicate ineffaceable in- 
sult. If she had been the sort of woman by whose vanity 
every conquest is welcomed as a tribute and pursued as an 
aim, he could never have cared for her at all. Thus while 
his love took its very origin from his belief of her nobility, 
he was premeditating the means of having her prove to 
him that this did not exist. 

If he told her everything and surprised her love for 
him, there was the second tragedy. For over there, be- 
yond the scene of such a confession, he could not behold 
her as anything else than a fatally lowered woman. The 
agony of this, even as a possibility, overwhelmed him in 
advance. To require of her that she should have a nature 
of perfect loyalty and at the same time to ask her to 
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pronounce her own falseness — what happiness could that 
bring to him ? If she could be faithless to one man be- 
cause she loved another, could she not be false to the 
second, if in time she grew to love a third? Out of the 
depths even of his loss of her the terrible cry was wrung 
from him that no love could long be possible between 
him and any woman who was not free to love him. 

And so at last, with that mingling of selfish and unsel- 
fish motives, which is like the mixed blood of the heart 
itself, he had chosen the third tragedy : the silence that 
would at least leave each of them blameless. And so he 
had come finally to that high cold tableland where the 
sun of Love shines rather as the white luminary of another 

world than the red quickener of this. 

James Lane Allen 

The Last Straw "Cy *^ ^ ^ -^ ^ 

HTOKENHOUSE'S acquittal was popular. 
-■* His arm was stiff with shaking hands before he was 
seized upon by Gay and got away from the triumphing 
of his friends. The jury had not taken long to consider 
their verdict; there had been no dragging hours of doubt 
after the judge had summed up and left the case in their 
hands. . . . 

" I stood by you, didn't I ? " said Sophia Bland. . . . 
" And you never thanked me," she said plaintively. 

" My dear Sophia," he said, " surely I was not so un- 
grateful." 

" Not in the way I want to be thanked," she said, 
" not with your confidence." 

" Isn't that rather a dangerous gift ? " said Token- 
house. "I might bore you, or burden you with too 
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many secrets. Why not let sleeping dogs lie, So- 
phia ? " 

" Did you ever know a woman who could ? " she said 
and laughed. " Leave us in the dark and we're villains. 
Trust us and we are dumb. ,, 

Tokenhouse looked at her keenly. . . . His manner 
was perfectly unconcerned. 

"Bill never shot himself. He never shot himself ! " 
cried the woman suddenly. Her breast heaved; she 
could not play her part after all. 

" You think so ? " 

" I should have known," she said, defiant in her past 
knowledge of the man. " He would have warned me — 
he would have threatened." 

" Poor Sophia! " said Tokenhouse. There was a hu- 
man note in his voice. " Were you fond of him after all ? " 

" No," she said. " No, I wasn't. Don't think that of 
me, Tokenhouse — that I could be so humble — slavish — ! 
But I can't bear them all saying he killed himself, and 
that it was my doing. I can't bear that. Oh, they do. 
I've heard them. They think I'm a callous fiend who 
drove him mad to punish him for deserting me; who 
taunted and flouted him, not from any riotous virtue, 
but just to punish. I'm worse in their eyes than the 
lowest woman — ! " She moved restlessly. . . . 

" They all pity Acr," she said. " They listened to her 
hysterical version, they were gentle with her — the per- 
secuted innocent, the poor, poor crushed little girl was 
too rich, the victim of a brutal husband who had made 
away with himself. And now she is to marry Gay. 
That's all you've won by your crazy chivalry, Token- 
house. She is to marry Gay." 
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"Do you mean," said Tokenhouse, composedly, " that 
you actually think he was guilty ? " 

"Gay?" she* cried with scorn. "I'd as soon believe 
it was you! Oh, it suited me to fight under any flag. 
But — I know. If Gay had shot him he would have 
cried it out aloud; he's not the kind to let a friend run 
his risk. It was not Gay you were screening." 

" Who then ? " said Tokenhouse, still coolly, but not 
smiling. Her bitterness was like a dammed river that, 
bursting, submerged all caution. 

"She did not care," she cried; "she did not come 
forward to speak the truth and save you. She would 
have let you die for her, and kept the world's pity, 
accepting the sacrifice. " 

Tokenhouse got to his feet. 

" Sophia," he said, in a voice that was unlike his own, 
so quick and passionate it was, " you do not dare." 

" Oh," she said, " it's always the little cowardly, pale- 
mouthed women who commit the crimes." 

She had launched her thunderbolt. . . . Sophia's 
bitter, burning eyes did not fall as she stared at the man 
who knew. 

" You are mad," he said. 

" Oh, I can't prove it," said Sophia. " Nobody can 
do that but you. And if I stood up and accused her I 
should be hounded out of society by a sympathizing 
world. That's why I haven't — But some day — who 
knows ? — my turn will come. I'll always watch for it, 
Tokenhouse, though I've been a fool to-night. . . . She 
got the revolver from him and shot him. I can't tell how 
I know it; perhaps it's instinct. He belonged to me, and 
she stole him; and somehow I know. She killed him." 
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Tokenhouse controlled himself, recovering his compo- 
sure and that ironic nonchalance that was a part of him. 

"That will do, Sophia," he said. "You are not an 
avenging goddess, you're an implacable, noisy woman. 
And you can do nothing; you can't hurt her. I'll take 
care of that." 

" Oh, you're like the rest," she said. " You fall down 
before her and worship her because she looks so helpless. 
But I wasn't deceived by your philosophy, Tokenhouse, 
your affectation of being a looker-on." 

" I see," he said, " you will have to be told the 
story." . . . 

" Gay heard Lauder galloping home," he said, " and got 
it into his head that his wife was in danger from him; 
He was in a fever, too headstrong to listen to argument, 
he made me promise to go and see. I did. . . . Mind, 
Sophia, I wasn't taking the thing seriously; I was only 
satisfying a sick man and indulging a — whim of my 
own. I went on, crossed the gravel and stood on the 
grass, frozen as hard as iron, outside a window that 
hadn't been shuttered close. I heard music." 

" Then you were there . . ." she said. "You saw — ?" 

" Yes, " said Tokenhouse, " I went back and found 
her at the mercy of a half -drunken husband, who had 
taken that revolver of mine out of the drawer into which 
he had thrown it, and used it to frighten her. Can't you 
pity her now, Sophia, jeered at, insulted, in terror of her 
life ? Not a woman like you, remember, but a girl — 
just a girl — " 

" She murdered him," said Sophia, in a harsh whisper. 
Her fierce interest was crossed by a lightning flash of 
contempt. 
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"She was braving him alone and defenceless, 1 
Tokenhouse. " As I came to the window I hear 
curse her. I told you the shutter was not secur 
bar had slipped and the sides had fallen apart 
Standing close I could see into the room. He i 
her, Sophia, kicked her falling body like the vilest 
on the earth — The window-catch gave way at a pus 

He stopped himself. Into his voice that had vil 
to unaccustomed emotion came a sardonic calm. 

" It doesn't matter in the least what I say to yoi 
observed. " I am in a position to shout it out c 
house-tops. There was more method in my ma 
Sophia, than anybody supposed. Since I've 
solemnly tried and acquitted according to law, nc 
can touch me. There's nothing perilous in repeating 
I know as openly as I choose — no occasion to let i 
poison the character of a friend. It gives one aj 
sense of power, Sophia — " 

" Why ? " she said, holding her breath. 

" Because," said Tokenhouse, " I did it." 

Rina Ram 
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THE LIGHT THAT FAILED 
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'T'HE night has a thousand eyes, 
■** And the day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies, 
With the dying sun. 

The mind has a thousand eyes, 

And the heart but one; 
Yet the light of the whole life dies 

When love is done. 

Francis G. Bourdillon 
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Has Summer come without the Rose? ^ *^> 

TJTAS summer come without the rose, 
** Or left the bird behind ? 
Is the blue changed above thee, 

O world ! or am I blind ? 
Will you change every flower that grows, 

Or only change this spot, 
Where she who said, I love thee, 

Now says, I love thee not ? 

The skies seem'd true above thee, 

The rose true on the tree ; 
The bird seem'd true the summer through, 

But all proved false to me. 
World ! is there one good thing in you, 

Life, love, or death — or what ? 
Since lips that sang I love thee, 

Have said, I love thee not ? 

I think the sun's kiss will scarce fall 

Into one flower's gold cup ; 
I think the bird will miss me, 

And give the summer up. 
O sweet place ! desolate in tall 

Wild grass, have you forgot 
How her lips loved to kiss me, 

Now that they kiss me not ? 
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Be false or fair above me, 

Come back with any face, 
Summer ! — do I care what you do ? 

You cannot change one place — 
The grass, the leaves, the earth, the dew, 

The grave I make the spot — 
Here, where she used to love me, 

Here, where she loves me not. 

A. O'Shaughnessy 

Penthesilea o ^^ ^ ^* ^* *^y 

[Queen of the Amazons, slain by Achilles on the plains of Troy.] 

'T'HEN from her locks the helm Achilles tore 
-** And boasted o'er the slain : but lo, the face 

Of her thus lying in the dust and gore 
Seem'd lovelier than is the maiden grace 
Of Artemis when, weary from the chase, 

She sleepeth in a haunted dell unknown. 
And all the Argives marvelled for a space, 

But most Achilles made a heavy moan. 

And in his heart there came the weary thought 
Of all that was, and all that might have been; 

Of all the sorrow that his sword had wrought; 
Of Death that now drew near him; of the green 
Vales of Larissa, where, with such a queen, 

With such a love as now his spear had slain, 
He had been happy, who must, wind the skein 

Of grievous wars, and ne'er be glad again. 

Andrew Lang 
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The Call of the Heart ^y <^y -Qy <^y 

f\H, my heart is on the moorland, 
^-^ On the old land, on the poor land, 
Where it hears the heather calling 
And the gorse shake with the bee! 
Oh, it's there I would be lying, 
With the clouds above me flying, 
And blue beyond the blackthorn tops 
A peep of purple sea. 

Oh, my heart is on the moorland, 

On the old land, on the shore land, 

Where the gipsy-bands of dreams pitch camp, 

The dark-eyed Romany! 

Oh, it's there I would be dreaming, 

With the sunset o'er me streaming, 

With her beside my campfire there 

Whose voice still calls to me. 

With her, the light-foot maiden, 
With her eyes so vision-laden, 
That little sister to the flowers, 
And cousin to the bee: 
Oh, would that we were going 
Against the moor wind's blowing 
To meet the playmates that she knew, 
That child of Faery. 

Oh, would that we were sitting 
Beneath the wild-fowl's flitting, 
Her dark eyes looking into mine 
As stars look in the sea; 
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While, dim as autumn weather, 
And sweet as scents of heather, 
Our campfire trails its smoke of dreams 
Like mists along the lea. 

Oh, heart, there on the moorland, 
The old land, and the poor land! 
You're breaking for the gipsy love 
You nevermore shall see: 
The little light-foot maiden, 
The girl all blossom-laden, 
Departed with her people 
And the dreams that used to be. 

Madison Cawlin 



When We Two Parted ^cy *^y 

*1 \ THEN we two parted 

* * In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 

To sever for years, 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 

Colder thy kiss ; 
Truly that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this. 

The dew of the morning 
Sunk chill on my brow — 

It felt like the warning 
Of what I feel now. 

Thy vows are all broken, 
And light is thy fame ; 
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I hear thy name spoken, 
And share in its shame. 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear ; 
A shudder comes o'er me — 

Why wert thou so dear ? 
They knew not I knew thee, 

Who knew thee too well; 
Long, long shall I rue thee, 

Too deeply to tell. 

In secret we met — 

In silence I grieve, 
That thy heart could forget, 

Thy spirit deceive. 
If I should meet thee 

After long years, 
How should I greet thee ? — 

With silence and tears. 

George Lord Byron 



\7E banks and braes o' bonie Doon, 
•*■ How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ! 
How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary fu' o' care ! 
Thou'lt break my heart, thou warbling bird, 

That wantons thro' the flowering thorn : 
Thou minds me o' departed joys, 
Departed — never to return. 

Robert Burns 
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The Place of Broken Faiths o -^ ^ 

T CAME into a place void of all light, which bellows 
A like the sea in tempest, when it is combated by war- 
ring winds. The hellish storm, which never rests, leads 
the spirits with its sweep ; whirling and smiting it vexes 
them. When they arrive before the ruin, there the 
shrieks, the moanings, and the lamentation; there they 
blaspheme the divine power. 

I learnt that to such torment were doomed the carnal 
sinners, who subject reason to lust. And as their wings 
bear along the starlings, at the cold season, in large and 
crowded troop, so that blast, the evil spirits. Hither, 
thither, down, up, it leads them. No hope ever comforts 
them, not of rest, but even of less pain. And as the cranes 
go chanting their lays, making a long streak of themselves 
in the air, so I saw the shadows come, uttering wails, 
borne by that strife of winds. Whereat I said, " Master, 
who are those people, whom the black air thus lashes?" 
"The first of these concerning whom thou seekest to 
know," he then replied, "was Empress of many tongues. 
With the vice of luxury she was so broken, that she made 
lust and law alike in her decree, to take away the blame 
she had incurred. She is Semiramis, of whom we read 
that she succeeded Ninus, and was his spouse. She held 
the land which the Soldan rules. That other is she who 
slew herself in love, and broke faith to the ashes of Sich- 
•aeus. Next comes luxurious Cleopatra." 

Helena I saw, for whom so long a time of ill revolved; 
and I saw the great Achilles, who fought at last with love. 
I saw Paris, Tristan. And more than a thousand shades 
he shewed to me, and pointing with his finger, named 
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them, whom love had parted from our life. After I had 
heard my teacher name the olden dames and cavaliers, 
pity conquered me, and I was as if bewildered. 

I began: "Poet, willingly would I speak with those 
two that go together, and seem so light upon the wind." 

And he to me: "Thou shalt see when they are nearer 
to us : and do thou then entreat them by that love, which 
leads them ; and they will come." 

Soon as the wind bends them to us, I raise my voice : 
" O wearied souls ! come to speak with us, if none denies it." 

As doves called by desire, with open and, steady wings 
fly through the air to their loved nest, borne by their 
will, so those spirits issued from the band where Dido 
is, coming to us through the malignant air. Such was the 
force of my imploring cry. 

" O living creature, gracious and benign ! that goest 
through the black air, visiting us who stained the earth 
with blood. If the King of the Universe were our friend, 
we would pray him for thy peace, seeing that thou hast 
pity of our perverse misfortune. ' Of that which it pleases 
thee to hear and speak, we will hear and speak with you, 
whilst the wind, as now, is silent. 

"The town, where I was born, sits on the shore, where 
Po descends to rest with his attendant streams. Love, 
which is quickly caught in gentle heart, took him with 
the fair body of which I was bereft; and the manner 
still afflicts me. Love, which to no loved one permits 
excuse for loving, took me so strongly with delight in 
him, that, as thou seest, even now it leaves me not. 
Love led us to one death. Caina waits for him who 
quenched our life." These words from them were borne 
to us. 
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After I had heard those wounded souls, I bowed my 
face, and held it low until the Poet said to me : "What 
art thou thinking of?" 

When I answered, I began: "Ah me! what sweet 
thoughts, what longing led them to the woful pass ! " 

Then I turned again to them ; and I spoke, and began : 
" Francesca, thy torments make me weep with grief and 
pity. But tell me: in the time of the sweet sighs, by 
what and how love granted you to know the dubious 
desires?" 

And she to me: "There is no greater pain than to 
recall a happy time in wretchedness ; and this thy teacher 
knows. But if thou hast such desire to learn the first 
root of our love, I will do like one who weeps and tells. 

" One day, for pastime, we read of Lancelot, how love 
constrained him. We were alone, and without all sus- 
picion. Several times that reading urged our eyes to 
meet, and changed the color of our faces. But one mo- 
ment alone it was that overcame us. When we read how 
the fond smile was kissed by such a lover, he, who shall 
never be divided from me, kissed my mouth all trembling. 
The book, and he who wrote it, was a Galeotto. That 
day we read in it no more." 

Dante Alighieri 
Translated by John A. Carlyle, M.D. 

When the Sea gives up her Dead <^y -<^ -Qy 

"\ X THEN sparrows build, and the leaves break forth, 

* * My old sorrow wakes and cries, 
For I know there is dawn in the far, far north, 
And a scarlet sun doth rise ; 
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Like a scarlet fleece the snow-field spreads, 

And the icy founts run free, 
And the bergs begin to bow their heads, 

And plunge, and sail in the sea. 

O my lost love, and my own, own love, 

And my love that loved me so! 
Is there never a chink in the world above 

Where they listen for words from below ? 
Nay, I spoke once, and I grieved thee sore, 

I remember all that I said, 
And now thou wilt hear me no more — no more 

Till the sea gives up her dead. 

Thou didst set thy foot on the ship, and sail 

To the ice-fields and the snow ; 
Thou wert sad, for thy love did nought avail, 

And the end I could not know ; 
How could I tell I should love thee to-day, 

Whom that day I held not dear ? 
How could I know I should love thee away 

When I did not love thee anear ? 

We shall walk no more through the sodden plain 

With the faded bents o'erspread, 
We shall stand no more by the seething main 

While the dark wrack drives o'erhead ; 
We shall part no more in the wind and the rain, 

Where thy last farewell was said ; 
But perhaps I shall meet thee and know thee again 

When the sea gives up her dead. 

Jean Ingelow 
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Saint and Sinner <^y <^y *^y ^>y <^ <^ 



*\ \ TE were two lovers ; let me lie by her, 

* * My tomb beside her tomb. On hers inscribe — 
"I loved him but my reason bade prefer 
Duty to love, reject the tempter's bribe 
Of rose and lily when each path diverged, 
And either I must pace to life's far end 
As love should lead me, or, as duty urged, 
Plod the worn causeway arm-in-arm with friend. 
So, truth turned falsehood : 'How I loathe a flower. 
How prize the pavement ! ' still caressed his ear — 
The deafish friend's — through life's day, hour by hour, 
As he laughed (coughing) 'Ay, it would appear!' 
But deep within my heart of hearts there hid 
Ever the confidence, amends for all, 
That heaven repairs what wrong earth's journey did, 
When love from lifelong exile comes at call. 
Duty and love, one broad way, were the best — 
Who doubts ? But one or other was to choose. 
I chose the darkling half, and wait the rest 
In that new world where light and darkness fuse." 

Inscribe on mine — "I loved her : love's track lay 
O'er sand and pebble, as all travellers know. 
Duty led through a smiling country, gay 
With greensward where the rose and lily blow. 
' Our roads are diverse: farewell ', love ! ' said she ; 
* 'Tis duty I abide by: homely sward 
And not the rock-rough picturesque for me I 
Above, where both roads join, I wait reward. 
Be you as constant to the path whereon 
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/ leave you planted I ' But man must needs move, 
Keep moving — whither, when the star is gone 
Whereby he steps secure nor strays from love ? 
No stone but I was tripped by, stumblingblock 
But brought me to confusion. Where I fell, 
There I lay flat, if moss disguised the rock, 
Thence, if flint pierced, I rose and cried " All's well! 
Duty be mine to tread in that high sphere 
Where love from duty ne'er disparts, I trust, 
And two halves make that whole, whereof — since here 
One must suffice a man — why this one must I f " 

Inscribe each tomb thus : then, some sage acquaint 
The simple — which holds sinner, which holds saint ! 

Robert Browning 



Absence ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TN this fair stranger's eyes of gray 
A Thine eyes, my love! I see. 
I shiver; for the passing day 
Had borne me far from thee. 

This is the curse of life! that not 
A nobler, calmer train 
Of wiser thoughts and feelings blot 
Our passions from our brain; 

But each day brings its petty dust 
Our soon-choked souls to fill, 
And we forget because we must, 
And not because we will. 
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I struggle towards the light ; and ye, 
Once-long'd-for storms of love ! 
If with the light ye cannot be, 
I bear that ye remove. 

I struggle towards the light — but oh, 
While yet the night is chill, 
Upon time's barren, stormy flow, 
Stay with me, Marguerite, still ! 

Matthew Arnold 

The Four Feathers ^v <^y -Qy -<^ <i> 

HPHE hall was empty, and the front door stood open 
"*• to the cool of the summer night. From the ball- 
room came the swaying lilt of the music and the beat of 
the dancers' feet. Ethne drew a breath of relief at her 
reprieve from her duties, and then dropping her partner's 
arm, crossed to a side table. 

"The post is in," she said. "There are letters, one, 
two, three, for you, and a little box." 

She held the box out to him as she spoke, — a little 
white jeweller's cardboard box, — and was at once struck 
by its absence of weight. 

"It must be empty," she said. 

Yet it was most carefully sealed and tied. Feversham 
broke the seals and unfastened the string. He looked 
at the address. The box had been forwarded from his 
lodgings, and he was not familiar with the handwriting. 

"There is some mistake," he said as he shook the lid 
open, and then he stopped abruptly. Three white 
feathers fluttered out of the box, swayed and rocked for a 
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moment in the air, and then, one after another, settled 
gently down upon the floor. They lay like flakes of 
snow upon the dark polished boards. But they were not 
whiter than Harry Feversham's cheeks. He stood and 
stared at the feathers until he felt a light touch upon his 
arm. He looked and saw Ethne's gloved hand upon his 
sleeve. 

"What does it mean?" she asked. There was some 
perplexity in her voice, but nothing more than perplexity. 
The smile upon her face and the loyal confidence in her 
eyes showed she had never a doubt that his first word 
would lift it from her. "What does it mean ?" 

"That there are things which cannot be hid, I suppose," 
said Feversham. 

For a little while Ethne did not speak. The languor- 
ous music floated into the hall, and the trees whispered 
from the garden through the open door. Then she shook 
his arm gently, uttered a breathless little laugh, and spoke 
as though she were pleading with a child. 

"I don't think you understand, Harry. Here are 
three white feathers. They were sent to you in jest? 
Oh, of course in jest. But it is a cruel kind of jest — " 

"They were sent in deadly earnest." 

He spoke now, looking her straight in the eyes. Ethne 
dropped her hand from his sleeve. 

"Who sent them?" she asked. 

Feversham had not given a thought to that matter. 
The message was all in all, the men who had sent it so 
unimportant. But Ethne reached out her hand and took 
the box from him. There were three visiting cards lying 
at the bottom, and she took them out and read them 
aloud 
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"Captain Trench, Mr. Castleton, Mr. Willoughby. 
Do you know these men?" 

"All three are officers of my old regiment." 

The girl was dazed. She knelt down upon the floor 
and gathered the feathers into her hand with a vague 
thought that merely to touch them would help her to 
comprehension. They lay upon the palm of her white 
glove, and she blew gently upon them, and they swam 
up into the air and hung fluttering and rocking. As they 
floated downward, she caught them again, and so she 
slowly felt her way to another question. 

"Were they justly sent ?" she asked. 

"Yes," said Harry Feversham. 

He had no thought of denial or evasion. He was only 
aware that the dreadful thing for so many years dread- 
fully anticipated had at last befallen him. He was 
known for a coward. The word which had long blazed 
upon the wall of his thoughts in letters of fire was now 
written large in the public places, he stood as he had once 
stood before the portraits of his fathers, mutely accepting 
condemnation. It was the girl who denied, as she still 
kneeled upon the floor. 

"I do not believe that is true," she said. "You could 
not look me in the face so steadily were it true. Your 
eyes would seek the floor, not mine." 

"Yet it is true." 

"Three little white feathers," she said slowly; and 
then, with a sob in her throat, "This afternoon we were 
under the elms down by the Lennon River — do you 
remember, Harry ? — just you and I. And then come 
three little white feathers, and the world's at an end." 

"Oh, don't ! " cried Harry, and his voice broke upon the 
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word. Up till now he had spoken with a steadiness 
matching the steadiness of his eyes. But these last words 
of hers, the picture which they evoked in his memories, 
the pathetic simplicity of her utterance, caught him by the 
heart. But Ethne seemed not to hear the appeal. She 
was listening with her face turned toward the ballroom. 
The chatter and laughter of the voices there grew louder 
and nearer. She understood that the music had ceased. 
She rose quickly to her feet, clenching the feathers in her 
hand, and opened a door. It was the door of her sitting 
room. 

"Come," she said. 

Harry followed her into the room, and she closed the 
door, shutting out the noise. 

"Now," she said, "will you tell me, if you please, why 
the feathers have been sent ?" 

She stood quietly before him ; her face was pale, but 
Feversham could not gather from her expression any 
feeling which she might have beyond a desire and a deter- 
mination to get at the truth. She spoke, too, with the 
same quietude. He answered, as he had answered before, 
directly and to the point, without any attempt at miti- 
gation. 

"A telegram came. It was sent by Castleton. It 
reached me when Captain Trench and Mr. Willoughby 
were dining with me. It told me that my regiment would 
be ordered on active service in Egypt. Castleton was 
dining with a man likely to know, and I did not question 
the accuracy of his message. He told me to tell Trench. 
I did not. I thought the matter over with the telegram 
in front of me. Castleton was leaving that night for 
Scotland, and he would go straight from Scotland to 
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rejoin the regiment. He would not, therefore, see Trench 
for some weeks at the earliest, and by that time the 
telegram would very likely be forgotten or its date con- 
fused. I did not tell Trench. I threw the telegram 
into the fire, and that night sent in my papers. But 
Trench found out somehow. Durrance was at dinner 
too, — good God, Durrance ! " he suddenly broke out. 
"Most likely he knows like the rest." 

It came upon him as something shocking and strangely 
new that his friend Durrance, who, as he knew very well, 
had been wont rather to look up to him, in all likelihood 
counted him a thing of scorn. But he heard Ethne 
speaking. After all, what did it matter whether Dur- 
rance knew, whether every man knew, from the South 
Pole to the North, since she, Ethne, knew ? 

"And is this all ? " she asked. 

" Surely it is enough," said he. 

"I think not," she answered, and she lowered her voice 
a little as she went on. "We agreed, didn't we, that no 
foolish misunderstandings should ever come between us ? 
We were to be frank, and to take frankness each from the 
other without offence. So be frank with me ! Please ! " 
and she pleaded. "I could, I think, claim it as a right. 
At all events I ask for it as I shall never ask for anything 
else in all my life." 

There was a sort of explanation of his act, Harry Fever- 
sham remembered ; but it was so futile when compared 
with the overwhelming consequence. Ethne had un- 
clenched her hands; the three feathers lay before his 
eyes upon the table. They could not be explained away ; 
he wore "coward" like a blind man's label; besides 
he could never make her understand. However, she 
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wished for the explanation and had a right to it; she 
had been generous in asking for it, with a generosity not 
very common amongst women. So Feversham gathered 
his wits and explained : 

"All my life I have been afraid that some day I should 
play the coward, and from the very first I knew that I 
was destined for the army. I kept my fear to myself. 
There was no one to whom I could tell it. My mother 
was dead, and my father — "he stopped for a moment, 
with a deep intake of the breath. He could see his 
father, that lonely iron man, sitting at this very moment 
in his mother's favorite seat upon the terrace, and looking 
over the moonlit fields toward the Sussex Downs; he 
could imagine him dreaming of honors and distinctions 
worthy of the Fevershams to be gained immediately by 
his son in the Egyptian campaign. Surely that old man's 
stern heart would break beneath this blow. The mag- 
nitude of the bad thing which he had done, the misery 
which it would spread, were becoming very clear to Harry 
Feversham. He dropped his head between his hands 
and groaned aloud. 

"My father," he resumed, "would, nay, could, never 
have understood. I know him. When danger came his 
way, it found him ready, but he did not foresee. That 
was my trouble always,. — I foresaw. Any peril to be 
encountered, any risk to be run, — I foresaw them. I 
foresaw something else besides. My father would talk 
in his matter-of-fact way of the hours of waiting before 
the actual commencement of a battle, after the troops 
had been paraded. The mere anticipation of the sus- 
pense and the strain of those hours was a torture to me. 
I foresaw the possibility of cowardice. Then one evening 
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when my father had his old friends about him on one of 
his Crimean nights, two dreadful stories were told — one 
of an officer, the other of a surgeon, who had both shirked. 
I was now confronted with the fact of cowardice. I took 
those stories up to bed with me. They never left my 
memory; they became a part of me. I saw myself 
behaving now as one, now as the other, of those two 
men had behaved, perhaps in the crisis of a battle bring- 
ing ruin upon my country, certainly dishonoring my 
father and all the dead men whose portraits hung ranged 
in the hall. I tried to get the best of my fears. I hunted, 
but with a map of the country-side in my hand. I fore- 
saw every hedge, every pit, every treacherous bank." 

"Yet you rode straight," interrupted Ethne. "Mr. 
Durrance told me so." 

"Did I?" said Feversham, vaguely. "Well, perhaps 
I did, once the hounds were off. Durrance never knew 
what the moments of waiting before the coverts were 
drawn meant to me ! So when this telegram came, I 
took the chance it seemed to offer and resigned." 

He ended his explanation. He had spoken warily, 
having something to conceal. However earnestly she 
might ask for frankness, he must at all costs, for her sake, 
hide something from her. But at once she suspected it. 

"Were you afraid, too, of disgracing me? Was I in 
any way the cause that you resigned ?" 

Feversham looked her in the eyes and lied : " No." 

"If you had not been engaged to me, you would still 
have sent in your papers ? " 

"Yes." 

Ethne slowly stripped a glove off her hand. Fever- 
sham turned away. 
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"I think that I am rather like your father," she said. 
"I don't understand;" and in the silence which fol- 
lowed upon her words Feversham heard something whirr 
and rattle upon the table. He looked and saw that she 
had slipped her engagement ring off her finger. It lay 
upon the table, the stones winking at him. 

"And all this — all that you have told to me," she 
exclaimed suddenly, with her face very stern, "you would 
have hidden from me? You would have married me 
and hidden it, had not these three feathers come ? " 

The words had been on her lips from the beginning, 
but she had not uttered them lest by a miracle he should 
after all have some unimagined explanation which would 
reestablish him in her thoughts. She had given him every 
chance. Now, however, she struck and laid bare the 
worst of his disloyalty. Feversham flinched, and he 
did not answer, but allowed his silence to consent. Ethne, 
however, was just ; she was in a way curious, too : she 
wished to know the very bottom of the matter before she 
thrust it into the back of her mind. 

"But yesterday," she said, "you were going to tell me 
something. I stopped you to point out the letter-box," 
and she laughed in a queer empty way. "Was it about 
the feathers?" 

"Yes," answered Feversham, wearily. What did these 
persistent questions matter, since the feathers had come, 
since her ring lay flickering and winking on the table? 
"Yes, I think what you were saying rather compelled 
me. 

"I remember," said Ethne, interrupting him rather 
hastily, "about seeing much of one another — afterwards. 
We will not speak of such things again," and Feversham 
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swayed upon his feet as though he would fall. "I 
remember, too, you said one could make mistakes. You 
were right ; I was wrong. One can do more than seem 
to make them. Will you, if you please, take back your 
ring?" 

Feversham picked up the ring and held it in the palm 
of his hand, standing very still. He had never cared for 
her so much, he had never recognized her value so thor- 
oughly, as at this moment when he lost her. She gleamed 
in the quiet room, wonderful, most wonderful, from the 
bright flowers in her hair to the white slipper on her foot. 
It was incredible to him that he should ever have won her. 
Yet he had, and disloyally had lost her. Then her voice 
broke in again upon his reflections. 

"These, too, are yours. Will you take them, please ?" 

She was pointing with her fan to the feathers upon the 
table. Feversham obediently reached out his hand, and 
then drew it back in surprise. 

"There are four," he said. 

Ethne did not reply, and looking at her fan Feversham 
understood. It was a fan of ivory and white feathers. 
She had broken off one of those feathers and added it 
on her own account to the three. 

A. E.W. Mason 

'"PHE most effective antidote to a woman is another 
A woman; true, this implies an attempt to expel Satan 
with Beelzebub ; and in such a case the medicine is often 
more noxious still than the malady. But it is at any rate 
a change, and in a disconsolate love-affair a change of the 
inamorata is unquestionably the best policy. 

Heinrich Heine 
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Barbaras <y <y <y 



r\N the Sabbath-day, 

^-^ Through the churchyard old and gray, 

Over the crisp and yellow leaves I held my rustling way : 

And amid the words of mercy, falling on my soul like 
balms, 

'Mid the gorgeous storms of music — in the mellow organ- 
calms, 

'Mid the upward-streaming prayers, and the rich and 
solemn psalms, 

I stood careless, Barbara. 

My heart was otherwhere 

While the organ shook the air, 

And the priest, with outspread hands, blest the people 
with a prayer ; 

But, when rising to go homeward, with a mild and saint- 
like shine 

Gleamed a face of airy beauty with its heavenly eyes on 
mine — 

Gleamed and vanished in a moment — O that face was 
surely thine 

Out of heaven, Barbara ! 

O pallid, pallid face ! 

O earnest eyes of grace ! 

When last I saw thee, dearest, it was in another place. 

You came running forth to meet me with my love-gift on 

your wrist ! 
The flutter of a long white dress, then all was lost in mist, 
A purple stain of agony was on the mouth I kissed, 
That wild morning, Barbara. 
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I searched in my despair, 
Sunny noon and midnight air ; 

I could not drive away the thought that you were linger- 
ing there. 

many and many a winter night I sat when you were 

gone, 
My worn face buried in my hands, beside the fire alone — 
Within the dripping churchyard, the rain plashing on the 

stone, 
You were sleeping, Barbara. 

'Mong angels, do you think 
Of the precious golden link 

1 clasped around your happy arm while sitting by yon 

brink? 

Oi when that night of gliding dance, of laughter and gui- 
tars, 

Was emptied of its music, and we watched, through 
latticed bars, 

The silent midnight heaven creeping o'er us with its 
stars, 

Till the day broke, Barbara? 

In the years I've changed ; 

Wild and far my heart hath ranged, 

And many sins and errors now have been on me avenged ; 

But to you I have been faithful, whatsoever good I 
lacked : 

I loved you, and above my life still hangs that love in- 
tact — 

Your love the trembling rainbow, I the reckless cataract — 

Still I love you, Barbara. 
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Yet, love, I am unblest ; 

With many doubts opprest, 

I wander like a desert wind, without a place of rest. 

Could I but win you for an hour from off that starry 

shore, 
The hunger of my soul were stilled, for Death hath told 

you more 
Than the melancholy world doth know; things deeper 

than all lore 
You could teach me, Barbara. 

In vain, in vain, in vain, 

You will never come again. 

There droops upon the dreary hills a mournful fringe of 

rain; 
The gloaming closes slowly round, loud winds are in the 

tree, 
Round selfish shores forever moans the hurt and wounded 

sea, 
There is no rest upon the earth, peace is with death and 

thee, Barbara. 

Alexander Smith 



"TAOUBT of the reality of love ends by making us doubt 
"^ everything. The final result of all deceptions and 
disappointments is atheism, which may not always 
yield up its name and secret, but which lurks, a masked 
spectre, within the depths of thought, as the last supreme 
explainer. " Man is what his love is," and follows the 
fortunes of his love. 

Henri-FrSdeyic Amid 
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"'Tis Better to have Loved and Lost" ^y -^ 



i 



ENVY not in any moods 
The captive void of noble rage, 
The linnet born within the cage, 
That never knew the summer woods. 

I envy not the beast that takes 
His license in the field of time, 
Unfetter'd by the sense of crime, 

To whom a conscience never wakes ; 

Nor, what may count itself as blest, 
The heart that never plighted troth 
But stagnates in the weeds of sloth ; 

Nor any want-begotten rest. 

I hold it true, whate'er befall ; 

I feel it, when I sorrow most ; 

Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 
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XII 
LOVE TRIUMPHANT 



T LIVED with visions for my company 
-*■ Instead of men and women, years ago, 

And found them gentle mates, nor thought to know 

A sweeter music than they played to me. 

But soon their trailing purple was not free 

Of this world's dust, their lutes did silent grow, 

And I myself grew faint and blind below 

Their vanishing eyes. Then thou didst come — to be, 

Beloved, what they seemed. Their shining fronts, 

Their songs, their splendors (better, yet the same, 

As river- water hallowed into fonts), 

Met in thee, and from out thee overcame 

My soul with satisfaction of all wants: 

Because God's gifts put man's best dreams to shame. 

Elizabeth Barret Browning 
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The Betrothal of Sigurd <y <s* o <s* 

HPHEY climb the burg of Hindfell, and hand in hand 
-*■ they fare 
Till all about and above them is nought but the sunlit 

air, 
And there close they cling together rejoicing in their 

mirth ; 
For far away beneath them lie the kingdoms of the earth. 



Then spake the Victory- Wafter : "0 King of the Earthly 

Age, 
As a God thou beholdest the treasure and the joy of thine 

heritage, 
And where on the wings of his hope is the spirit of Sigurd 

borne ? 
Yet I bid thee hover awhile as a lark alow on the corn, 
Yet I bid thee look on the land 'twixt the wood and the 

silver sea 
In the bight of the swirling river, and the house that 

cherished me ! 
There dwelleth mine earthly sister and the king that she 

hath wed ; 
There morn by morn aforetime I woke on the golden bed, 
There eve by eve I tarried mid the speech and the lays of 

kings: 
There noon by noon I wandered and plucked the blossom- 
ing things; 
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The little land of Lymdale by the swirling river's side, 
Where Brynhild once was I called in the days ere my 

father died, 
The little land of Lymdale 'twixt the woodland and the 

sea, 
Where on thee mine eyes shall brighten and thine eyes 

shall beam on me." 

"I shall seek thee there," said Sigurd, "when the day- 
spring is begun, 

Ere we wend the world together in the season of the 
sun." 

"I shall bide thee there," said Brynhild, "till the fullness 

of the days, 
And the time for the glory appointed, and the springing- 

tide of praise." 

From his hand then draweth Sigurd Andvari's ancient 
Gold; 

There is nought but the sky above them as the ring to- 
gether they hold, 

The shapen ancient token, that hath no change nor end, 

No change, and no beginning, no flaw for God to mend : 

Then Sigurd cried: "O Brynhild, now hearken while I 
swear, 

That the sun shall die in the heavens and the day no more 
be fair, 

If I seek not love in Lymdale and the house that fostered 
thee, 

And the land where thou awakedst 'twixt the woodland 
and the sea ! " 
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And she cried: "O Sigurd, Sigurd, now hearken while I 

swear 
That the day shall die forever, and the sun to blackness 

wear, 
Ere I forget thee, Sigurd, as I lie 'twixt wood and sea 
In the little land of Lymdale and the house that fostered 

me! 



!" 



Then he set the ring on her finger and once, if ne'er again, 
They kissed and clung together, and their hearts were 
full and fain. 

So the day grew old about them and the joy of their 

desire, 
And the eve and the sunset came, and faint grew the sun- 
set fire, 
And the shadowless death of the day was sweet in the 

golden tide ; 
But the stars shone forth on the world, and the twilight 

changed and died ; 
And sure if the first of man-folk had been born to that 

starry night, 
And had heard no tale of the sunrise, he had never longed 

for the light, 
But Earth longed amidst her slumber, as 'neath the night 

she lay, 
And fresh and all abundant abode the deeds of Day. 

William Morris 

"DASSIONS are likened best to floods and streams: 
A The shallow murmur, but the deep are dumb. 

Raleigh 
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The Completion of the World -Qy -Qy <^v 

T OVE forever completes the world ; for it is no future 
■*— * of higher achievement, no expectation of greater 
joy. It lives forever in a present made perfect by itself. 
Love can dream of no greater blessedness than itself, of 
no heaven but its own. God himself could have added 
no touch of happiness. You philosophers who go search- 
ing for the meaning of life, thinkers reading ,so sadly, 
and, let us hope so wrongly, the riddle of the world — 
life has but one meaning, the riddle but one answer — 
which is love. To love is to put yourself in harmony 
with the spheral music of creation, to stand in the centre 
of the universe, and see it good and whole as it appears 
in the eye of God. 

Even Death himself, the great and terrible King of 
kings, though he may break the heart of love with agonies 
and anguish and slow tortures of separation, may break 
not his faith. No one that has loved will dream even death 
too terrible a price to pay for the revelation of love. For 
that revelation once made can never be recalled. As a 
little sprig of lavender will perfume a queen's wardrobe, 
so will a short hour of love keep sweet a long life. And 
love's best gifts death can never take away. Nay, indeed, 
death does not so much rob as enrich the gifts of love. The 
dead face that was fair grows fairer each spring, sweet 
memories grow more sweet, what was silver is now gold, 
and as years go by the very death of love becomes its 
immortality. 

Richard Le GaUienne 

[From "The Quest of the Golden Girl," copyright, 1896. 
By permission of John Lane Company, Publishers.] 
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Keeping a Heart -Qy -Qy ^y -^b. ^> -c^ 

TF one should give me a heart to keep, 

•*■ With love for the golden key, 
The giver might live at ease or sleep ; 
It should ne'er know pain, be weary, or weep, 
The heart watched over by me. 

I would keep that heart as a temple fair, 

No heathen should look therein ; 
Its chaste marmoreal beauty rare 
I only should know, and to enter there 

I must hold myself from sin. 

I would keep that heart as a casket hid 

Where precious jewels are ranged, 
A memory each ; as you raise the lid, 
You think you love again as you did 

Of old, and nothing seems, changed. 

How I should tremble day after day, 

As I touch'd with the golden key, 
Lest aught in that heart were changed, or say 
That another had stolen one thought away 

And it did not open to me. 

But ah, I should know that heart so well, 

As a heart so loving and true, 
As a heart that held with a golden spell, 
That so long as I changed not I could foretell 

That heart would be changeless too. 
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I w6uld keep that heart as the thought of heaven, 

To dwell in a life apart, 
My good should be done, my gift be given, 
In hope of the recompense there ; yea, even 

My life should be led in that heart. 

And so on the eve of some blissful day, 
From within we should close the door 
On glimmering splendors of love, and stay 
In that heart shut up from the world away, 
Never to open it more. 

A. O'Shaughnessy 

How do I Love Thee ? *o> ^> -^ *s> <-s> 

TTOW do I love thee ? Let me count the ways, 

-*--** I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling out of sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day's 

Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight. 

I love thee freely, as men strive for Right ; 

I love thee purely, as they turn from praise. 

I love thee with the passion put to use 

In my old griefs, and with my childhood's faith. 

I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 

With my lost saints, — I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears, of all my life ! — and, if God choose, 

I shall but love thee better after death. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
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Out of the Depths <^y ^> ^> <^y <^y 

[Gwynplaine is deformed by the distortion of his face into a 
perpetual laugh, and Dea is a blind girl.] 

TF human misery could be summed up, it might have 
**• been in Gwynplaine and Dea. They -seemed to 
have been born, each in a compartment of the sepulchre ; 
Gwynplaine in the horrible, Dea in the obscure. There 
was for Gwynplaine, who could see, a harrowing possi- 
bility, that had no existence for Dea, being blind : that of 
comparing himself with other men. Now, in a position 
like that of Gwynplaine — admitting that he sought to 
take account of it — to compare himself was no longer to 
understand himself. To have, like Dea, a void look, 
whence the world is absent, is a supreme affliction ; less, 
however, than this : to be an enigma to one's own self ; 
to feel also that something is absent, which is one's 
self ; to see the universe, and not to see one's self. Dea 
had a veil — the darkness ; Gwynplaine had a mask — 
his face. Circumstance unspeakable: it was with his 
own flesh that Gwynplaine was masked ! What his 
countenance was, he knew not. His face was in a swoon. 
They had put upon him his mock self. For visage, he 
had a spiriting-away. The head lived, and the visage 
was dead. He did not remember to have seen it. The 
human race, for Dea as for Gwynplaine, was a fact out of 
themselves; they were far from it. She was alone, he 
was alone ; the isolation of Dea was funereal — she saw 
nothing; the isolation of Gwynplaine was sinister — 
he saw everything. For Dea, creation passed not the 
bounds of hearing and touch; her real was narrow, 
limited, short, lost all at once; her only infinite was 
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darkness. For Gwynplaine, to live was to have the crowd 
forever before him, and forever beyond his reach. Dea 
was proscribed from light; Gwynplaine was banished 
from life. The two, unquestionably, might abandon 
themselves over to despair. The depth of possible ca- 
lamity wa« touched. They were in it, he and she alike. 
An observer, who had seen them, might have felt his 
musing resolve itself into measureless pity. What must 
they not suffer? A decree of ill weighed visibly upon 
these two human creatures; and never had fatality 
better laid out a destiny of torture and a life of hell, 
for two beings who had nothing, done. 

They were in paradise. They loved each other. 

Gwynplaine adored Dea. Dea idolized Gwynplaine. 

— You are so handsome ! said she to him. 

• ••••• • 

For the crowd — which has too many heads to have a 
thought, and too many eyes to have a look — for the 
crowd — which, itself a surface, stops short at surfaces — 
Gwynplaine was a clown, a buffoon, a mountebank, a 
grotesque creature, a little more and a little less than an 
animal. The crowd knew nothing but his face. 

For Dea, Gwynplaine was the saviour who had picked 
her up in the tomb, and brought her out thence, the con- 
soler who had made existence possible for her, the libera- 
tor whose hand she felt in her own amid the labyrinth of 
darkness. Gwynplaine was the brother, the friend, the 
guide, the support, the semblance of one from above, the 
winged and radiant spouse. There, where the multi- 
tude saw a monster, she saw an archangel. 

The fact was, Dea, being blind, perceived his soul. 

Victor Hugo 
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Man and Woman <^y ^> <^y ^> <^y ^> 

' I "HE woman's cause is man's : they rise or sink 
-*• Together, dwarf 'd or godlike, bond or free : 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands — 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow ? but work no more alone ! 
Our place is much : as far as in us lies, 
We two will serve them both in aiding her — 
Will clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up but drag her down — 
Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her — let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undevelopt man, 
But diverse : could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 
Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 
The man be more of woman, she of man ; 
He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 
Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words ; 
And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 
Sit side by side, full-summ'd in all their powers, 
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Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other ev'n as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men : 

Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and calm : 

Then springs the crowning race of human-kind. 

May these things be ! 

Alfred Lord Tennyson 

In the Garden -o* <^y <^y ^> <^y <v> 

T AVRETSKY did not want to go home. He walked 
-^ ' away from the town into the open country. The 
night was still and clear, though there was no moon. 
Lavretsky rambled a long time over the dewy grass. He 
came across a little narrow path and went along it. It 
led him up to a long fence and to a little gate ; he tried, 
not knowing why, to push it open. With a faint ^reak 
the gate opened, as though it had been awaiting the 
touch of his hand. Lavretsky went into the garden. 
After a few paces along a walk of lime-trees he stopped 
short in amazement ; he recognized the Kalitins' garden. 

He moved at once into a black patch of shade thrown 
by a thick clump of hazels, and stood a long while without 
moving, shrugging his shoulders in astonishment. 

"This cannot be for nothing," he thought. 

All was hushed around. From the direction of the 
house not a sound reached him. He went cautiously 
forward. At the bend of an avenue suddenly the whole 
house confronted him with its dark face ; in two upstair- 
windows only a light was shining. In Lisa's room behind 
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the white curtain a candle was burning, and in Marfa 
Timofyevna's bedroom a lamp shone with red-fire before 
the holy picture, and was reflected with equal brilliance 
on the gold frame. Below, the door on to the balcony 
gaped wide open. Lavretsky sat down on a wooden 
garden-seat, leaned on his elbows, and began to watch 
this door and Lisa's window. In the town it struck mid- 
night; a little clock in the house shrilly clanged out 
twelve; the watchman beat it with jerky strokes upon 
his board. Lavretsky had no thought, no expectation ; 
it was sweet to him to feel himself near Lisa, to sit in her 
garden on the seat where she herself has sat more than 
once. 

The light in Lisa's room vanished. 

"Sleep well, my sweet girl," whispered Lavretsky, still 
sitting motionless, his eyes fixed on the darkened window. 

Suddenly the light appeared in one of the windows of 
the ground floor, then changed into another, and a 
third. . . . Some one was walking through the rooms 
with a candle. "Can it be Lisa ? It cannot be." Lav- 
retsky got up. . . . He caught a glimpse of a well- 
known face — Lisa came into the drawing-room. In a 
white gown, her plaits hanging loose on her shoulders, 
she went quietly up to the table, bent over it, put down 
the candle, and began looking for something. Then 
turning round facing the garden, she drew near the open 
door and stood on the threshold, a light slender figure 
all in white. A shiver passed over Lavretsky. 

"Lisa !" broke hardly audibly from his lips. 

She started and began to gaze into the darkness. 

"Lisa !" Lavretsky repeated louder, and he came out 
of the shadow of the avenue. 
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Lisa raised her head in alarm and shrank back. She 
had recognized him. He called to her a third time and 
stretched out his hands to her. She came away from the 
door and stepped into the garden. 

" Is it you ? " she said. "You here ? " 

"I — I — listen to me," whispered Lavretsky, and 
seizing her hand he led her to the seat. 

She followed him without resistance, her pale face, her 
fixed eyes, and all her gestures expressed an unutterable 
bewilderment. Lavretsky made her sit down and stood 
before her. 

"I did not mean to come here," he began. "Some- 
thing brought me. ... I — I love you," he uttered 
in involuntary terror. 

Lisa slowly looked at him. It seemed as though she 
only at that instant knew where she was and what was 
happening. She tried to get up, she could not, and she 
covered her face with her hands. 

"Lisa," murmured Lavretsky. "Lisa," he repeated, 
and fell at her feet. 

Her shoulders began to heave slightly; the fingers of 
her pale hands were pressed more closely to her face. 

"What is it ? " Lavretsky urged, and he heard a subdued 
sob. His heart stood still. ... He knew the meaning 
of those tears. " Can it be that you love me ? " he whis- 
pered, and caressed her knees. 

"Get up," he heard her voice, "get up, Fedor Ivanitch. 
What are we doing ? " 

He got up and sat beside her on the seat. She was not 
weeping now, and she looked at him steadfastly with her 
wet eyes. 

"It frightens me: what are we doing?" she repeated. 

lib 
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"I love you," he said again. "I am ready to devote 
my whole life to you." 

She shuddered again, as though something had stung 
her, and lifted her eyes towards heaven. 

"All that is in God's hands," she said. 

"But you love me, Lisa? We shall be happy." She 
dropped her eyes ; he softly drew her to him, her head 
sank on to his shoulder. ... He bent his head a little 
and touched her pale lips. 

Half an hour later Lavretsky was standing before the 
little garden gate. .He found it locked and was obliged 
to get over the fence. He returned to the town and 
walked along the slumbering streets. A sense of im- 
mense, unhoped-for happiness filled his soul; all his 
doubts had died away. "Away, dark phantom of the 
past," he thought. "She loves me, she will be mine." 
Suddenly it seemed to him that in the air over his head 
were floating strains of divine triumphant music. He 
stood still. The music resounded in still greater magnifi-, 
cence; a mighty flood of melody — and all his bliss 
seemed speaking and singing in its strains. He looked 
about him ; the music floated down from two upper win- 
dows of a small house. 

"Lemm?" cried Lavretsky as he ran to the house. 
"Lemm ! Lemm ! " he repeated aloud. 

The sounds died away and the figure of the old man in 
a dressing-gown, with his throat bare and his hair di- 
shevelled, appeared at the window. 

"Aha !" he said with dignity, "is it you ?" 

"Christopher Fedoritch, what marvellous music! for 
mercy's sake, let me in." 
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Without uttering a word, the old man with a majestic 
flourish of the arm dropped the key of the street door from 
the window. 

Lavretsky hastened up-stairs, went into the room and 
was about to rush up to Lemm ; but the latter imperiously 
motioned him to a seat, saying abruptly in Russian, " Sit 
down and listen," sat down himself to the piano, and 
looking proudly and severely about him, he began to play. 
It was long since Lavretsky had listened to anything like 
it. The sweet passionate melody went to his heart 
from the first note ; it was glowing and languishing with 
inspiration, happiness, and beauty ; it swelled and melted 
away ; it touched on all that is precious, mysterious, and 
holy on earth. It breathed of deathless sorrow and 
mounted dying away to the heavens. Lavretsky drew 
himself up, and rose cold and pale with ecstasy. This 
music seemed to clutch his very soul, so lately shaken by 
the rapture of love; the music was glowing with love too. 
"Again !" he whispered as the last chord sounded. The 
,old man threw him an eagle glance, struck his hand on his 
chest and saying deliberately in his own tongue, "This 
is my work, I am a great musician," he played again his 
marvellous composition. There was no candle in the 
room ; the light of the rising moon fell aslant on the win- 
dow; the soft air was vibrating with sound; the poor 
little room seemed a holy place, and the old man's head 
stood out noble and inspired in the silvery half-light. 
Lavretsky went up to him and embraced him. At first 
Lemm did not respond to his embrace, and even pushed 
him away with his elbow. For a long while without 
moving in any limb he kept the same severe, almost 
morose expression, and only growled out twice, "aha." 
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At last his face relaxed, changed, and grew calmer, and 
in response to Lavretsky's warm congratulations he 
smiled a little at first, then burst into tears, and sobbed 
weakly like a child. 

"It is wonderful," he said, "that you have come just 
at this moment ; but I know all, I know all." 

"You know all ? " Lavretsky repeated in amazement. 

"You have heard me," repeated Lemm, "did you not 
understand that I knew all ? " 

Till daybreak Lavretsky could not sleep, all night he 
was sitting on his bed. And Lisa too did not sleep ; she 
was praying. 

Ivan Turgenev 
Translated by Constance Garnett 

Lovers' Parting ^> ^ ^> ^> ^> <-s> 

Juliet. Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day : 
It was the nightingale, and not the lark, 
That pierced the fearful hollow of thine ear ; 
Nightly she sings on yon pomegranate-tree : 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Romeo. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east : 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops. 
I must be gone and live, or stay and die. 

Juliet. Yon light is not day-light, I know it, I: 
It is some meteor that the sun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer ; 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua : 
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Therefore stay yet ; thou need'st not to be gone. 

Romeo. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death ; 
I am content, so thou wilt have it so. 
I'll say yon gray is not the morning's eye, 
'Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow ; 
Nor that is not the lark, whose notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven so high above our heads : 
I have more care to stay than will to go : 
Come, death, and welcome ! Juliet wills it so. 
How is't, my soul ? let's talk ; it is not day. 

Juliet. It is, it is : hie hence, be gone, away ! 
It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 
Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 
Some say the lark makes sweet division ; 
This doth not so, for she divideth us : 
Some say the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 
O, now I would they had changed voices too ! 
Since arm from arm that voice doth thus affray, 
Hunting thee hence with hunt's-up to the day. 
O, now be gone ; more light and light it grows. 

Romeo. More light and light ; more dark and dark our 

woes! 

William Shakespeare 

TN peace, Love tunes the shepherd's reed; 

**• In war, he mounts the warrior's steed; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

And men below, and saints above; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

Sir Waller Scott 
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King Sylvain and Queen Aimee ^> ^> ^> 

"IVTOW this is a story of something that happened when 
•*■ ^ the world was young, but whether that was long 
ago or of late years I cannot say, for the world is always 
young so long as the feet of lovers go forth in the grass. 
On a day there were gathered together in the city of 
Wannamere many kings and queens, but whether it was 
for jousting or an holy feast I have forgot. There was 
King Jeannot of Lointerre, and Queen Jeanette, and the 
King and Queen of North Gardenne, and the old King 
of Nemoland, and Queen Doraine of Wisterniss, and King 
Geoffrey of the Morasses, and Queen Elise of Villerme 
and many other more. When their matter was finished, 
and some had already departed to their own homes, 
King Sylvain spake secretly unto Queen Aim6e and begged 
her for pity to meet him by the acacias in the garden near 
the fountain when the moon should rise, and the Queen 
bowed her head and said nothing, but much she marvelled 
why he would have her go. More he spake not, for many 
were listening, to wit : two pages that held the Queen's 
train, and three ladies in waiting on the right hand and 
on the left, also the warden of the bedchamber, and the 
seneschal, Sir Landis, with other knights and gentle- 
women. 

So when dusk was come, and or ever the stars were 
lighted, Queen Aimee stole secretly forth from the castle 
and found her way by the trees of the garden to the trust- 
ing place, and King Sylvain stole forth also, and together 
they met by the fountain, and there was one star now in 
the sky. 

"What wouldst thou?" asked the Queen. 
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Then the King sighed a great sigh and stretched him- 
self. 

"I would have my liberty," said King Sylvain. 

"Art not free," asked Queen Aimee, "and thou a 
King?" 

"Nay, but a very bondslave," he made answer, as 
one wroth. "Watched am I by day and by night. 
Never may I go forth but many follow, never may I 
bide at home but all likewise stay. I may not read but 
one watcheth me, and if I would but write a verse, I 
must go for to sit in state. A morsel of food may I not 
take but all look on, nor may I draw on my own doublet. 
The veriest serf in my kingdom is happier than I, for he 
is free of his own hair, but mine may I not touch for one 
that combe th it for me." 

"What wouldst thou then," said the Queen, "an thy 
lot liketh thee not?" 

"I would have," said the King, and he stroked his 
beard, "a garden of my own where I might dig at my 
will. And there would I have none with me save one 
only, and rose, and violet, and quince, and peach also 
would I grow for her in the sun." 

Then Queen Aimee fell atrembling, though she said 
no word, and in the dusk was the King ware of the beat- 
ing of his own heart. 

"And that one?" asked Queen Aimee. 

"Is thyself," said the King, and he took her two hands 
in his and kissed them many times. Then the King 
wished greatly that the moon were up, for though he 
needed not its light to tell him of her beauty, he would 
fain have seen whether she was angered or no. 

"Alas, that it may not be !" said the Queen. 
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"But wherefore?" asked King Sylvain. "Art not 
thou also aweary, and wouldst thou not fain know the 
open road ? " 

" Of a truth," said Queen Aim6e, " it is even so with me." 

"Now am I glad," quoth King Sylvain. "Hark, 'tis 
the nightingale !" And in truth one sang to them from 
the acacia tree near at hand. 

It was the month when the young leaves come forth, 
and in the garden the air smelled freshly of many things 
that grew there. And for a time, till the moon arose in 
the east, they stood and watched, for there was revelling 
in the castle, and lights moving to and fro, and from far 
they heard the music and knew that many feet danced 
thereto. Then the Queen found her voice and spake. 

"It were wrong for us both," she said stoutly. "Thy 
kingdom is for thee to rule and not for another." 

"Sweetheart," said the King, and he took her in his 
arms, " when in my life have I had in anything mine 
own way? Wish I one thing, the Archbishop vetoeth 
it, or wish I another, the Lords say it may not be. 'Tis 
but a painted figurehead I am on the prow of the ship of 
state." 

Then the Queen was silent, for 'tis marvellous how the 
arms of a man may convince a woman when she loveth, 
however secretly, for Queen Aim6e loved King Sylvain, 
though he knew it not, and what he did in asking her thus 
away he only dared, knowing not the issue. 

"And so," said the King, "this very night will we steal 
away." 

"An thou wouldst be free of thy kingdom," said Queen 
Aimee, "why not call thy Lords and the Archbishop, and 
lay down thy crown and go in peace ? " 
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"'Twould be but another ceremony," said the King, 
"and that may I not abide. Also must I win thee forth 
to wander with me, else miss I the joy of mine escape." 

So it was agreed atween them, and they went back to 
the castle, he to his chamber and she to hers, and when 
all was quiet and the torches out, they met by the postern 
gate. It chanced that the King had with him a key, for 
it was his own castle and it hight Durance, and the war- 
den was asleep, so he fitted it into the lock, and breathed 
not, and it turned, and behold ! they felt the grass be- 
neath their feet. Then they looked and saw the castle 
standing dark with turret and tower against the sky, and 
were glad to be outside. The Queen had borrowed a 
gown from one of her waiting women and had left a jewel 
in its place, and the King was clad in a squired dress. 

"Tis the first time I have clothed myself," said the 
King, "and my buckles be wrong." 

"I will right them for thee," said the Queen, so she 
felt and set right the buckles at his throat, but her hands 
trembled as for fear. 

So King Sylvain and Queen Aim6e went forth alone on 
the highway in the night, and by this the light of the 
moon had hidden the light of the stars. Ever the King 
whistled as he went, and the Queen now and then sang a 
snatch of song. 

Margaret Sherwood 

"D LESSED through love are the gods — through love 
■^ Their bliss to ourselves is given; 
Heavenlier through love is the heaven above, 
And love makes the earth a heaven. 

Schiller 
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A Father Lost, a Husband Won ^> -o> *s> 

Gloucester. Here's France and Burgundy, my noble 
lord. 

Lear . My lord of Burgundy, 
We first address towards you, who with this king 
Hath rivalPd for our daughter ; what in the least 
Will you require in present dower with her, 
Or, cease your quest of love ? 

Burgundy. Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than what your highness offer'd, 
Nor will you tender less. 

Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 

When she was dear to us, we did hold her so ; 
But now her price is falTn. Sir, there she stands ; 
If aught within that little seeming substance, 
Or all of it, with our displeasure pieced, 
And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 
She's there, and she is yours. 

Burgundy. I know no answer. 

Lear. Will you, with those infirmities she owes, 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate, 
Dower'd with our curse, and stranger'd with our oath, 
Take her, or leave her ? 

Burgundy. Pardon me, royal sir ; 

Election makes not up on such conditions. 

Lear. Then leave her, sir ; for, by the power that made 
me, 
I tell you all her wealth. (To France.) For you, great 

king, 
I would not from your love make such a stray, 
To match you where I hate ; therefore beseech you 
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To avert your liking a more worthier way 
Than on a wretch whom nature is ashamed 
Almost to acknowledge hers. 

France. This is most strange, 

That she, that even but now was your best object, 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 
Most best, most dearest, should in this trice of time 
Commit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favor. Sure, her offence 
Must be of such unnatural degree, 
That monsters it, or your fore-vouch'd affection 
FalTn into taint ; which to believe of her, 
Must be a faith that reason without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 

Cordelia. I yet beseech your majesty, — 

If for I want that glib and oily art, 
To speak and purpose not ; since what I well intend, 
I'll do 't before I speak, — that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder or foulness, 
No unchaste action or dishonor'd step, 
That hath deprived me of your grace and favor ; 
But even for want of that for which I am richer, 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 
As I am glad I have not, though not to have it 
Hath lost me in your liking. 

Lear. Better thou 

Hadst not been born than not to have pleased me better. 

France. Is it but this, — a tardiness in nature 
Which often leaves the history unspoke 
That it intends to do ? My lord of Burgundy, 
What say you to the lady ? Love's not love 
When it is mingled with regards that stand 
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Aloof from the entire point. Will you have her ? 
She is herself a dowry. 

Burgundy. Royal Lear, 

Give but that portion which yourself proposed, 
And here I take Cordelia by the hand, 
Duchess of Burgundy. 

Lear. Nothing : I have sworn ; I am firm. 

Burgundy. I am sorry then, you have so lost a father 
That you must lose a husband. 

Cordelia. Peace be with Burgundy ! 
Since that respects of fortune are his love, 
I shall not be his wife. 

France. Fairest Cordelia, thou art most rich being 
poor; 
Most choice, forsaken ; and most loved, despised ! 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon ; 
Be it lawful I take up what's cast away. 
Gods, gods ! 'tis strange that from their cold'st neglect 
My love should kindle to inflamed respect. 
Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my chance. 
Is queen of us, or ours, and our fair France : 
Not all the dukes of waterish Burgundy 
Can buy this unprized precious maid of me. — 
Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind : 
Thou losest here, a better where to find. 

Lear. Thou hast her, France : let her be thine ; for we 
Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of hers again. Therefore be gone 
Without our grace, our love, our benison. 
Come, noble Burgundy. 

William Shakespeare 
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A Point of Honor <^ ^ ^y ^> ^y ^ 

HPHE Virginian unlocked the room in the hotel where 
-*■ he kept stored his tent, his blankets, his pack- 
saddles, and his many accoutrements for the bridal 
journey in the mountains. Out of the window he saw 
the mountains blue in shadow, but some cottonwoods 
distant in- the flat between were still bright green in the 
sun. From among his possessions he took quickly a 
pistol, wiping and loading it. Then from its holster he 
removed the pistol which he had tried and made sure of 
in the morning. This, according to his wont when going 
into a risk, he shoved between his trousers and his shirt 
in front. The untried weapon he placed in the holster, 
letting it hang visibly at his hip. He glanced out of the 
window again, and saw the mountains of the same deep 
blue. But the cottonwoods were no longer in the sun- 
light. The shadow had come past them, nearer the town ; 
for fifteen of the forty minutes were gone. " The bishop 
is wrong," he said. "There is no sense in telling her." 
And he turned to the door, just as she came to it herself. 

"Oh !" she cried out at once, arid rushed to him. 

He swore as he held her close. "The fools !" he said. 
"The fools!" 

"It has been so frightful waiting for you," said she, 
leaning her head against him. 

• ••••• • 

" Did you think it was over ? " he said simply. " There 
is some waiting still before us. I wish you did not have 
to wait alone. But it will not be long." He was look- 
ing down and did not see the happiness grow chilled upon 
her face, and then fade into bewildered fear. "I did 
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my best," he went on. "I think I did. I know I tried. 
I let him say to me before them all what no man has ever 
said, or ever will again. I kept thinking hard of you — 
with all my might, or I reckon I'd have killed him right 
there. And I gave him a show to change his mind. I 
gave it to him twice. I spoke as quiet as I am speaking 
to you now. But he stood to it. And I expect he knows 
he went too far in the hearing of others to go back on his 
threat. He will have to go on to the finish now." 

"The finish?" she echoed, almost voiceless. 

"Yes," he answered very gently. 

Her dilated eyes were fixed upon him. "But — " she 
could scarce form utterance, "but you?" 

" I have got myself ready," he said. " Did you think — 
why, what did you think ?" 

She recoiled a step. "What are you going — " She 
put her two hands to her head. "Oh, God !" she almost 
shrieked, "you are going — " He made a step, and 
would have put his arm round her, but she backed against 
the wall, staring speechless at him. 

"I am not going to let him shoot me," he said quietly. 

"You mean — you mean — but you can come away ! " 
she cried. "It's not too late yet. You can take your- 
self out of his reach. Everybody knows that you are 
brave. What is he to you ? You can leave him in this 
place. I'll go with you anywhere. To any house, to the 
mountains, to anywhere away. We'll leave this horrible 
place together and — and — oh, won't you listen to me ? " 
She stretched her hands to him. " Won't you listen ? " 

"Can't yu' see how it must be about a man? It's 
not for their benefit, friends or enemies, that I have got 
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this thing to do. If any man happened to say I was a 
thief and I heard about it, would I let him go on spreadin' 
such a thing of me ? Don't I owe my own honesty some- 
thing better than that ? Would I sit down in a corner 
rabbin' my honesty and whisperin' to it, ' There ! there ! I 
know you ain't a thief ? ' No, seh ; not a little bit ! 
What men say about my nature is not just merely an 
outside thing. For the fact that I let 'em keep on 
sayin' it is a proof I don't value my nature enough to 
shield it from their slander and give them their punish- 
ment. And that's being a poor sort of a jay." 

She had grown very white. 

"Can't yu' see how it must be about a man?" he 
repeated. 

"I cannot," she answered, in a voice that scarcely 
seemed her own. "If I ought to, I cannot. To shed 
blood in cold blood. When I heard about that last fall, — 
about the killing of those cattle thieves, — I kept saying 
to myself: 'He had to do it. It was a public duty.' 
And lying sleepless I got used to Wyoming being different 
from Vermont. But this — " she gave a shudder — 
" when I think of to-morrow, of you and me, and of — . 
If you do this, there can be no to-morrow for you and me." 
At these words he also turned white. 

"Do you mean — "he asked, and could go no farther. 

Nor could she answer him, but turned her head away. 

"This would be the end ?" he asked. 

Her head faintly moved to signify yes. 

He stood still, his hand shaking a little. "Will you 
look at me and say that ?" he murmured at length. She 
did not move. " Can you do it ?" he said. 

His sweetness made her turn, but could not pierce her 
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frozen resolve. She gazed at him across the great dis- 
tance of her despair. 

"Then it is really so ? " he said. 

Her lips tried to form words, but failed. 

He looked out of the window, and saw nothing but 
shadow. The blue of the mountains was now become a 
deep purple. Suddenly his hand closed hard. 

" Good by, then," he said. 

At that word she was at his feet, clutching him. " For 
my sake," she begged him. " For my sake." 

A tremble passed through his frame. She felt his legs 
shake as she held them, and, looking up, she saw that his 
eyes were closed with misery. Then he opened them, and 
in their steady look she read her answer. He unclasped 
her hands from holding him, and raised her to her feet. 

"I have no right to kiss you any more," he said. And 
then, before his desire could break him down from this, 
he was gone, and she was alone. 

She did not fall, or totter, but stood motionless. And 
next — it seemed a moment and it seemed eternity — 
she heard in the distance a shot, and then two shots. Out 
of the window she saw people beginning to run. At that 
she turned and fled to her room, and flung herself face 
downward upon the floor. 

The Virginian, for precaution, did not walk out of the 
front door of the hotel. He went through back ways, and 
paused once. Against his breast he felt the wedding ring 
where he had it suspended by a chain from his neck. His 
hand went up to it, and he drew it out and looked at it. 
He took it off the chain, and his arm went back to hurl 
it from him as far as he could. But he stopped and kissed 
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it with one sob and thrust it in his pocket. Then he 
walked out into the open, watching. He saw men here 
and there, and they let him pass as before, without speak- 
ing. He saw his three friends, and they said no word to 
him. But they turned and followed in his rear at a little 
distance, because it was known that Shorty had been 
found shot from behind. The Virginian gained a posi- 
tion soon where no one could come at him except from in 
front; and the sight of the mountains was almost more 
than he could endure, because it was there that he had 
been going to-morrow. 

"It is quite a while after sunset," he heard himself say. 

A wind seemed to blow his sleeve off his arm, and he 
replied to it and saw Trampas pitch forward. He saw 
Trampas raise his arm from the ground and fall again, and 
lie there this time still. A little smoke was rising from 
the pistol on the ground, and he looked at his own and 
saw the smoke flowing upward out of it. 

"I expect that's all," he said aloud. 

But as he came nearer Trampas, he covered him with 
his weapon. He stopped a moment, seeing the hand on 
the ground move. Two fingers twitched, and then 
ceased; for it was all. The Virginian stood looking 
down at Trampas. 

"Both of mine hit," he said, once more aloud. "His 
must have gone mighty close to my arm. I told her it 
would not be me." 

He had scarcely noticed that he was being surrounded 
and congratulated. His hand was being shaken, and he 
saw it was Scipio in tears. Scipio's joy made his heart 
like lead within him. He was near telling his friend 
everything, but he did not. 
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"If anybody wants me about this," he said, "I will be 
at the hotel.' ' 

"Who'll want you?" said Scipio. "Three of us saw 
his gun out." And he vented his admiration. "You 
were that cool ! That quick ! " 

"I'll see you boys again," said the Virginian, heavily; 
and he walked away. 

Scipio looked after him, astonished. "Yu* might 
suppose he was in poor luck," he said to McLean. 

The Virginian walked to the hotel, and stood on the 
threshold of his sweetheart's room. She had heard his 
step, and was upon her feet. Her lips were parted, and 
her eyes fixed on him, nor did she move, or speak. 

" Yu' have to know it," said he. "I have killed Tram- 
pas." 

"Oh, thank God !" she said; and he found her in his 
arms. Long they embraced without speaking, and what 
they whispered then with their kisses, matters not. 

Thus did her New England conscience battle to the 
end, and, in the end, capitulate to love. 

Owen Wister 

An Old Sweetheart of Mine -^ ^> <sy ^> 

A S one who cons at evening o'er an album all alone, 
^** And muses on the faces of the friends that he has 

known, 
So I turn the leaves of fancy till, in shadowy design, 
I find the smiling features of an old sweetheart of mine. 

The lamplight seems to glimmer with a flicker of surprise, 
As I turn it low to rest me of the dazzle in my eyes^ 
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And light my pipe in silence, save a sigh that seems to 

yoke 
Its fate with my tobacco and to vanish with the smoke. 

'Tis a fragrant retrospection — for the loving thoughts 

that start 
Into being are like perfume from the blossom of the heart; 
And to dream the old dreams over is a luxury divine — 
When my truant fancy wanders with that old sweetheart 

of mine. 

Though I hear, beneath my study, like a fluttering of 

wings, 
The voices of my children, and the mother as she sings, 
I feel no twinge of conscience to deny me any theme 
When Care has cast her anchor in the harbor of a dream. 

In fact, to speak in earnest, I believe it adds a charm 
To spice the good a trifle with a little dust of harm — 
For I find an extra flavor in Memory's mellow wine 
That makes me drink the deeper to that old sweetheart 
of mine ! 

A face of lily-beauty, with a form of airy grace, 
Floats out of my tobacco as the genii from the vase; 
And I thrill beneath the glances of a pair of azure eyes 
As glowing as the summer and as tender as the skies. 

I can see the pink sunbonnet and the little checker dress 
She wore when first I kissed her and she answered the 
caress 
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With the written declaration that " as surely as the vine 
Grew round the stump " she loved me — that old sweet- 
heart of mine. 

And again I feel the pressure of her slender little hand 
As we used to talk together of the future we had planned — 
When I should be a poet, and with nothing else to do 
But write the tender verses that she set the music to: 

When we should live together in a cozy little cot 

Hid in a nest of roses, with a fairy garden-spot, 

Where the vines were ever fruited, and the weather ever 

fine, 
And the birds were ever singing for that old sweetheart 

of mine: 

When I should be her lover forever and a day, 

And she my faithful sweetheart till the golden hair was 

gray; 
And we should be so happy that when either's lips were 

dumb 
They would not smile in Heaven till the other's kiss had 

come. 

• •••••• 

But, ah! my dream is broken by a step upon the stair, 
And the door is softly opened, and — my wife is stand- 
ing there; 
Yet with eagerness and rapture all my visions I resign 
To greet the living presence of that old sweetheart of 

mine. 

James Whitcomb Riley 

[From his "Love Lyrics," copyright, 1891. By special permission 
of the publishers, The Bobbs- Merrill Company.] 
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A Sonnet 'Q* -^ ^^ *c> ^^ ^o* ^> 

T ET me not to the marriage of true minds 

"■— ' Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

O, no I it is an ever fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken : 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 

Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

William Shakespeare 
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its highest point." — The New York Sun. 

" Old friends are best in literature as in life, and the perennial 
charm of the immortal songs that have cheered mortal men for 
generations is as fresh and gracious still as when they first 
issued forth from the poet's heart." — Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph. 
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The Golden Treasury 



Selected from the best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language and arranged with Notes by FRANCIS T. PAL- 
GRAVE, late Professor of Poetry in the University cf Oxford. 

A New Edition revised and enlarged 

Two volumes in one, in blue and gold, $1.50 

The first portion of this volume is the exceptional collection 
which has been the standard basis for study of the lyrical 
literature of England from the earliest times to Wordsworth's 
day. It is divided into four books, and to each it may be said 
that one of these four poets gives it a distinctive character : 
Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, and Wordsworth. The Second 
Series is an attempt to make»a similar representation of the 
harvest of lyrics more abundant than even those of the famed 
Elizabethan period. It is an unrivalled choice of the lyrical 
expressions of this subjective age. 



Lyric Love An Anthology 



Edited by WILLIAM WATSON. 

The author's comprehensive aim has been to bring together 
the best English poetry having love as its personal inspiration 
or its objective theme. An especial interest is lent the volume 
by its primary principle of selection, namely, that the poem 
shall have a convincing "personal reality." 

The volume is bound in the attractive blue and gold of the 

Golden Treasury Series. 

Cloth, $1.00 
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